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FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Here, from subscribers them. 
selves, are some of the reasons 
ee Oe why active architects and 


. ee, 
whet Ae Se Fe ee . 
RR Pe | ye igot | yay * ° A 
Gea? PEs eg a ke, Mea iS engineers read the Record and 
aan 1 cada EP SF Se use it in their work. 
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i 
“We find that the technical 
and detailed information is of 
real help. Personally, | do not 
look for artistic inspiration, 
but I do look for exact and 
definite technical information 
in a professional magazine.” 


A. R., New York 





















“Building Types” 

“7 “The particular work in which 
; this office feels the Record ex- 
cels is in breaking down build- 
ings into types and showing 
what is accomplished in vari- 
ous parts of the country in one 
particular type of building. As 
an example, your hospital 
number of August was very 
excellent and useful material. 
It is this type of thing that we 
find most helpful.” 


, : —— D.W.O., New Haven, Conn. 
**7 can say one thing for our art preservation officer he knows what he likes. 


"'New Developments” 

By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD “The Record is read bv all the 
architects and engineers of 
this office and is of great value 

, in keeping them informed on 
P and Record readers know what they like! new developments in construe: 


tion, building materials and 


They reach for information that helps them in sais tk cla 
tisements is consulted regu- 
their daily work on building plans and specifi- larly for obtaining sources of 
material. | ~ 
E. W e G.. New or 
— helps them design better buildin 

cations — helps g buildings iene 
° “The Cort is sef| | 0 = 
faster. That's why the Record, “workbook of the Pie piheayen Ff sagmtere 
selected choice of buildings 
architect-engineer,”’ has the highest subscription grouped together in the var: 
ous issues, and also for the 


courageous assertion of 
modern architecture. 


renewal ratio in the field. L. R., Detroit 
» h., VDetrol 


See for Yourself — 

An example of the Record’s 
editorial service to architects 
and engineers is the recent 
ten-page editorial round-up ol 
product plans of 255 manu- 
facturers of building materials 
and equipment. A limited num- 
ber of reprints are available. 
You’re welcome to one while, D. 
the supply lasts. Just ask for AL 


a (i CORPORATION Products for Postwar Plans. : 
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A practical man's ad. Tells about | like the blue-print technique in ads very much. | con see the self-draining “A good ad because the ‘This fine ad would sel! me. T 
grounding and how gadgets are in- superheater and the wet and dry gos passages features of the switch are good picture with the features 
stalled. List of branch offices. It's easy brought out clearly." so they stand out like o sore 


to write these people!” 
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“They make their point ‘‘This is of intense interest. It tells This is straightforward, informative “The illustrations tell me quickly more “Okay. Tells me something " 
clearly in the headline and what can be done with this product - advertising. | like it.” about the product than hundreds of k 
offer a booklet of technical which is what | want to know.” words. Very interesting.’ 
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This ad really tells me something use- Convincing and well-illustrated. | like Hes a clear cutaway picture with con- ‘| like advertising contain- ‘The bottom picture sfops me 
ful. They show the weak points in the flagging of pertinent points and cise statements of product features. ing specific suggestions to product pictures at top. Ad give 
hacksews and that replacement parts the description of each Shows what it will do for you. Good. action. This is good—it offers address, too. Good! 
are obtainable a free technical booklet.” 
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By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 





nething TT plans which are being made 

by government, business and labor 
If a prosperous postwar economy as- 
umes a much higher level of produc- 



















on, consumption and employment 
n we have ever before experienced 
peacetime. These assumptions are 
used on increased capacity to produce, 
great backlog of deferred demand 
ithe durable goods field, including 
uilding, a record-breaking total of 
nsumers’ savings, and a government 
al policy intended to promote a 
igh level of business activity and 
ployn ent. . 


The key factor in making these 
stwar dreams come true is market- 


and the lack of sufficient em- 

¢ stop = ore on marketing, distribution, sales 
op. Ad g'¥¢Mand advertising -esses by tl » + 
tising processes Dy those in 


high places may result in failure to 





realize our objectives. Plant capacity 
fs not necessarily assure a volume 
® |: business based on the maximum 
Putput factories and mills, but on 





hand, demand created and 
through efficient and skilfull 
will keep production: facil- 
nd workers employed. 








aterests of Thus ose of us who are in the 
tool we Feathet held have the opportunity 
story GP ity - : ’ 
mes $e the spark plug of aggres- 
ve ar ccessful sales and advertis- 
a s which will keep the 
using chine turning at high 
Dee, 
“oe will prevent a let-down 
which d make it impossible to 
IN . 
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realize the minimum level of business 
activity economists have established 
as necessary to a prosperous economy 
after the war. 


Industrial Marketing Not 
Adequately Developed 


Industrial marketing must carry its 
full share of the load. Our greatest 
opportunity may come in the devel- 
opment of a program of research in 
marketing which will give us the facts 
we need for the development of a 
better marketing structure and hence 
more effective sales production from 
all potential industrial markets. 

Our field has never had the benefit 
of research activities comparable with 
those which have become routine in 
the general consumer marketing field. 
On the other hand, fact-finding is 
simpler and less expensive when ap- 
plied to industrial markets for the 
obvious reason that the number of 
units is smaller and generally speaking, 
the markets are more compact and 
thus more easily surveyed. 

It has been said that marketing re- 
search represents an expense only 
about one per cent of that devoted to 
engineering and product research. The 
whole marketing field would benefit 
from a greater effort to assemble facts 
on which to base decisions regarding 
distribution, sales and advertising 
methods, and certainly the industrial 
field, in which effort of this kind has 
never been emphasized to a marked 
extent, would benefit enormously from 
a more determined policy of building 
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a factual base for all of our marketing 
operations. 


NIAA Should Support 
Census of Manufactures 

More research has been done on the 
subject of markets than any other 
division of the field. Much of it, 
however, has been of a rather general 
character, based largely on govern- 
ment statistics, such as the invaluable 
Census of Manufactures. Even this 
important aid to industrial marketing 
has been suspended during the war 
period, and wé are told that Congress 
has been reluctant to make the neces- 
sary appropriation for a 1945 Census 
of Manufactures, to be taken in 1946, 
because of lack of any enthusiastic 
expression by business that the infor- 
mation is needed or desired. 

It seems to me that every chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association might well go on record 
with its own Congressmen to the effect 
that the Census of Manufactures is a 
basic and necessary statistical com- 
pilation, and that, particularly in view 
of the lack of such information based 
on censuses for 1941 and 1943, im- 
mediate steps should be taken to assure 
the preparation and publication of a 
census for 1945. This is information 
which every industrial marketer can 
use to advantage. 

However, we should not be content 
with the Census of Manufactures 
alone, nor with market surveys sup- 
plied by business publishers, valuable 
as many of these have proved to be. 
The fairly general market outlines 
which are supplied through the Census 
of Manufactures and individual sur- 
veys by industrial publications should 
be supplemented with individual re- 
search studies which will define the 
market for specific products more ac- 
curately as well as determine trends 
in buyer attitudes toward these prod- 
ucts and their competition. 

Along with market research of this 
kind should be an expansion of mar- 
keting research which deals primarily 
with methods of distribution and mar- 
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keting. Comparatively few studies 
have been made by industrial mar- 
keters to determine what methods 
would produce the maximum volume 
of sales at the lowest cost, or to make 
sure that distribution methods actually 
adopted are most acceptable to indus- 
trial buyers. Many sales and distribu- 
tion systems have grown up around 
methods adopted early in company de- 
velopment, and as a result we often 
encounter a hodge-podge of policies 
which are extremely difficult to ex- 


plain or reconcile. 


Changes in Distribution Needed 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING made a 
study of the postwar distribution plans 
of several hundred leading companies 
some ago, and the main fact 
emerging from this study was a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction on the part of ex- 
ecutives charged with this responsi- 
bility with the systems which they 
were actually employing. It seemed to 
make little difference whether the 
company was selling direct, through 
manufacturers’ agents or through dis- 
tributors—all of those who replied 
were convinced, with few exceptions, 
that they should be able to bring about 
marked improvement in their distribu- 
tion methods. 


time 


Manufacturers selling through their 
own salesmen and branch offices com- 
plained that they were missing too 
large a share of the market because of 
lack of adequate manpower. Those 
using distributors seemed to be con- 
vinced that discounts were excessive 
considered in the light of services 
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actually performed. Manufacturers’ 
agents were regarded by many as doing 
an excellent job, but some companies 
using them were seriously considering 
setting up jobbers to work inde- 
pendently of those sales representatives 
sO as to get more complete coverage 
of their markets. And there was a gen- 
eral agreement that the caliber of in- 
dustrial salesmen is too low in most 
cases, and that manufacturers must 
be prepared to select and train sales- 
men able to do a more intelligent and 
effective job in serving their customers 
and building good will for their houses. 

There has been a marked trend in 
the past 25 years toward the use of 
distributors of one kind or another. 
Some large companies which have their 
own sales organizations and branch 
houses have found it worth while to 
place their lines with selected distribu- 
tors so as to have local stocks avail- 
able for the service of industrial buy- 
ers in all parts of the country. Few 
companies selling to industry have an 
exclusive type of distribution which 
seems adequate for all purposes. 

In view of this somewhat confused 
picture of industrial distribution, it 
might pay manufacturers to spend 
some money to make comparative 
studies of marketing methods, includ- 
ing both the channels of distribution 
employed and the cost of getting the 
product to the customer. This would 
bring us up squarely to a consideration 
of the highly involved system of trade 
discounts generally used, most of 
which are hoary with years, and yet 
in many cases are seemingly arbitrary 
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This advertisement of the tractor division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, has been 
designated as one of the 100 outstanding wartime advertisements of 1944 by the Wartime 


Advertising Committee. 


The ad, which was aimed to stir readers to react to the patriotic 


requests carried in the message, appeared in a group of business papers. When made into 
plates for A-C deelers to run in their local newspapers, it brought more requests than any 


other of the more conventional advertisements available to the dealers. 


The inspirational 


message is based on an ediorial by John H. Hoagland of the “Louisville Courier-Journal.” 
Both Allis-Chalmers and its agency, Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Milwaukee, have been cited 
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and not based on an agreed perforg 
ance of specific distribution functiog 


Buyers’ and Sellers’ Needs 
Should Be Met 


This is not to say that any one sy; 
tem is best but rather that the seleg 
tion of the correct method of sellin 
and distributing to industry should | P 
determined by the needs of both ef 
seller and the buyer, the costs involve; E 
and the sales potential which could 4 
achieved with a given system. I qd P 
not advocate any change in an existin 
system of distribution for any on 
company, but rather a thorough an 
realistic study of available marketin 
methods in order to determine thi 
correct method for each product o 
company. 

The same comments apply wit 
equal force to the selection and train 
ing of industrial salesmen. We hav 


_———— 

















found great interest in studies whic a: 
we have made recently of the best. +, 
methods of sales training, since one o oe 
the most urgent needs of our transitiog. 
and postwar periods will be the ref p, 
building of sales organizations. Meg :4. . 
have gone into the service in grea§-... 
numbers, and others have been diverted. ¢ 41, 
in many cases to non-selling operations}; 
We shall need to retrain our old sales-} 9. 
men and to find and prepare new men|; 4, 
including those returning from the he 
war, for the big new sales opportuni-§.. | 
ties in industrial marketing. We shal§,.. 
need abler salesmen to handle th§..., 
bigger and more important sales jobs of 
with which we shall be confronted ing, 
the near future. oe 
= Pre 
Advertising Research Also Needed be. 
d 
The third kind of research which | y 
believe needs more attention is adver omp 


tising research—the study of how ing... 
dustrial advertising actually influence§,,...., 
buyers to action. Advertisers them- 
selves have done only a little wo 


this field. They have been aided by fielcfhy, 


studies by publishers, such as the Guestfiypi 
Reviews of Electrical W “Bshoul 
service has been moved into 2 © T mate 


versial phase by.our own Copy Chaserst firs 
who have criticized it as non-scientinc] j, 
because the reader who is asked t0f mij 
criticize advertising immediately be-]} 
comes an expert instead of a typic@!fof « 


buyer. meet 
My own impression is that t! - cons 
Reviews have been well worth while} will 
idea sever 


if only because they have sold t 


of getting out in the field and finding} cons 


out what buyers think of produc‘s and} dicti 
the advertising which describes them.) 
The advertiser who knows the 1 of 
information his prospects 4! us- I 
tomers want can undoubtedly produce * 
better advertising than if he rely 
sits in his office and dreams up ad-] pe 
(Continued on page 86 — 
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work, could advertise nearly three- 
uarter billion dollars of postwar con- 
truction projects for bids within the 
ext 90 days. 

Evidence of their ability to take 








ms. Mews, and award contracts so promptly 
in 8Feab ites this volume of postwar plans out 
diverted s the speculative stage onto the shelf 
erationst¢ definite future business. The 
iid sales-| bree-quarter billion figure is the sum 
ew meni hard-headed estimates by state 
rom the ighway officials, in answer to a ques- 
POrtuniBinn by Construction Methods as to 
We shalf nat the states could do to start their 
idle the twar programs rolling on January 
ales job of this year, if the fortunes of war 
onted inf. victory dictated so early a be- 
mnning. 
seded & Progress made by the states toward 
hich | dequate preparation of postwar high- 
“4 teal ay programs, as recorded in the ac- 
$ a@Verompanying table, indicates intelli- 
how 7 ent and effective use of limited per- 
— sonnel, depleted by war demands on 
. vk is manpower. The advances so far made 
ty Feld e be correctly called satisfactory, 
ectfewt it covers only half the quota 
,.pwich the state highway departments 
sould have ready to meet the esti- 
“heanil — construction program for the 
abl (St postwar year. 
vod - = any prewar year, a total of $724 
ly. be- . lion, as shown in the table, would 
a _ made a highly satisfying volume 
state highway construction. To 
meet the needs of the postwar era, a 
ses) Considerably greater annual volume 
while} will be juired. Projected on any of 
idea} several sic premises, the value of 
cing} construction built under the juris- 
s and} diction state highway departments 
em. 
ioft--— 
us. 
luce 10+! in a series of articles 
rely} &X8mining the postwar pros- 
ad-} pects of American industries 
ees 
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The state highway departments 
have reached only the halfway mark 
in preparing for the first 12 months 
after the final termination of hostil- 
ities. To provide full flexibility and 
adaptability in manipulation of their 
postwar programs, the states could 
well use a two-year shelf of prepared 
projects, ready for bids, equal to $2.8 
billion of construction. 

Preparation of postwar construc- 
tion projects is being pushed actively 
by state highway departments. In 
addition to projects ready for bids, 
the states have surveys and design 
plans in various stages of completion 
for postwar highway projects with a 
construction value of more than $2 


billion. 
Municipal and County Projects 


In the 14-year period, 1929-42, 
which includes all the lean depres- 
sion years, municipal and county 
highway construction projects aver- 
aged $400 million per year, ranging 
from a high of $803 million in 1930 


to a low of $210 million in 1935, ac- 
cording to figures published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This work is independent 
of, and in addition to, construction 
completed under the jurisdiction of 
state highway departments. 

In the years immediately following 
the end of the war with Japan, the 
annual volume of streets and road 
construction in this category is ex- 
pected to exceed the total for 1930. 
Local units of government are in 
sounder financial position to under- 
take needed programs, and improve- 
ments are essential to remedy glaring 
deficiencies apparent before the war 
and to facilitate increased traffic 
movement predicted for the era of 
peace. 

Normal, steady improvement of 
our traffic system has been interrupted 
by war restrictions. For all categories 
of highway construction, both urban 
and rural, Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald, of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, ‘has presented figures 
which demonstrate that an annual 
volume of $2,508 million would be 
necessary in each of three postwar 
years to catch up on accumulated ar- 
rearages during three years of war. 
This work is measured in terms of 
the 1940-41 exenditure required for 
its performance. 

Private business men, collaborating 
in various voluntary associations such 
as the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, are striving to preserve a 
system of free, competitive enterprise 
in this country after the war by lay- 
ing the groundwork for high-level 
employment geared to a national post- 
war income of $140 billion a year. On 
the basis of average ratios deduced 
from the national business records of 
the last 20 years, the total annual vol- 
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Prepared by "Construction Methods” 


This bar chart shows that the total construction expenditures for streets and highways equal 
sum of state expenditures (at right) in addition to municipal and county expenditures 
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ume of all construction in such an 
economy should be $15 billion, of 
which highway construction would 
amount to $2.5 billion. 


Financing Postwar Highways 


Toward the close of the last session, 
Congress passed a postwar highway 
act, signed on December 20 by the 
President, authorizing appropriations 
for federal-aid highway construction 
of $500 million for each of three 
postwar years, the money to be 
matched equally by the states. This 
act could produce federal-aid highway 
construction of nearly $1 billion per 
year. Of the total $1,500 million 
authorization, $100 million can be ap- 
propriated immediately and appor- 
tioned to the states on a matching 
basis to pay for surveys and plans and 


purchase of rights-of-way. The ac- 
companying table shows the appor- 
tionment of a $500 million annual 
appropriation among the states. 

As to the ability of the states to 
finance their share of the prospective 
highway construction volume, infor- 
mative estimates of state highway de- 
partment income and other road-user 
revenue for 1945, 1946 and 1947 were 
prepared by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration at the request of Senator 
Carl Hayden of Arizona. For the 48 
states and the District of Columbia, 
these estimates are as follows, in three 
classifications: A. Estimated receipts 
of state highway departments; B. Ad- 
ditional road-user revenue for local 
roads and streets; C. Additional road- 
user revenue for non-highway pur- 


poses, for each of the three years: 


Volume of State Highway Postwar Projects Ready or Nearly 
Ready for Bids 










































































1945—A. $762,366,000; B. 5297 
211,000; C. $98,232,000; cot, 
(1945) $1,157,809,000; 1946 —4] 
$843,541,000; B. $319,845,000. ¢ 


$107,461,000; total (1946) $1,279. 
847,000; 1947—A. $973,043,000: 
$355,259,000; C. $120,356,000: to 

tal (1947) $1,448,648,000. | 


As explained by PRA, addi 
tional road-user revenues for loca 
roads and streets, indicated by R 


above, are the legal allocation of stat 
highway-user revenues to subdivision 
of the states. In some states there ; 
considerable freedom as to how th 
local units of government shall ex 
pend these shared taxes. In othe 
states, the expenditure must be ap 
proved by the state. There is no pres 
ent provision for any of these fund 
to be used for matching federal aid 
Any matching to be done will 

either by decision of local officials 

possibly by compulsion under ne 
legislation. It seems probable that i 
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( most, if not all instances, the loca 
units will be entirely willing to co 
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Marvin Bower 


ISTRIBUTION cost reduction is be- 

coming nearly as popular a sub- 
ct of discussion among marketing 
eas weight reduction is among our 
Both have sound 
masons for their interest in eliminat- 
ig excess fat. And both can employ 
he same approach to accomplish their 


male population. 


bectives: Develop a simple program 
nd stick to it. 

But characteristically they are so 
buy looking for new programs and 

ort-cut_ methods that the simple 
Program voes unheeded—and the fat 
pes unchecked. Certainly this ex- 
plains the situation in many concerns 
which market industrial products. 
ools for an 

Ffective Program 

Any rketing executive who is 
‘nously interested in eliminating ex- 

‘fat trom his company’s market- 
"8 activivies can build a sound cost 
“tuction program if he will equip 

mself h these simple tools: 

l. K edge of customer needs 
Pid by) vabits, and the means for 

‘ainin ic marketing facts reg- 
Marly, ; 

2 A ite cost accounting. 
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By MARVIN BOWER 


Partner, McKinsey & Co. 
Management Consultants, New York 


3. An incentive compensation pro- 
gram for salesmen. 

4. Effective sales control reports. 

With these tools any industrial sales 
management will be equipped to de- 
velop and enforce sales policies that 
will provide distribution. 
These are not new tools, but they are 
as necessary to the job as hammer and 
saw are to the carpenter. 


low-cost 


Industrial marketers are behind the 
marketers of consumer goods in de- 
veloping and using factual marketing 
information. Perhaps the larger ex- 
penditures for consumer goods adver- 
tising present a more obvious need 
for market research and market 
alysis which are but fancy names for 
fact-finding. 

No industrial marketer 
good job of distribution cost reduc- 
tion without someone reporting to the 
sales manager with responsibility for 
Except 


an- 


can do a 


developing marketing facts. 
in very small companies, this should 


be a full-time position, carrying a 
title such as director of market re- 
search. 


Effecting Distribution 
Cost Reductions 


As a basis for reducing distribution 
costs, the director of market research 
should set about getting the following 
information: 

1. Customers: Every company, of 
course, knows its customers. But it 
is surprising how many companies de- 
velop the information from an 
rather than sales 


ac- 
counting control 
standpoint. 

2. Sales by customers: Too many 
industrial marketers develop customer 
sales data on a total dollar basis rather 
than in units, by types of products. 

3. Prospective customers: Most in- 
dustrial marketers have a small 
enough number of potential customers 
so they may be followed individually. 
If possible, potential sales to indiv:d- 


will 


ELIMINATING EXCESS FAT 
N INDU 


STRIAL MARKETING 


ual customers should be determined 
or estimated—again in units. 

4. Buying habits: What individu- 
als and what factors control the buy- 
ing decision should be determined by 
the director of market research at 
first hand. Reports and observations 
of salesmen should not be depended 


upon alone for factual information 
such as: 
(a) The people (and their posi- 


tions) in the customer company who 
decide whether a product shall be 
purchased, and whose product shall 
be purchased. 

(b) What considerations control 
these decisions, such as product per- 
formance, service, price, personality 
of the salesman, etc. 

§. Periodic marketing data: 
vision should be made for the accu- 
mulation on a monthly, quarterly, or 
semi-annual basis of basic marketing 
data reflecting the current results of 
operations. One industrial marketing 
concern, the largest in its field, pre- 
pares monthly data reflecting unit sales 
and profitableness by customers and by 
types of products. Each salesman is 
given a loose-leaf book with these data 
shown on a separate page for each 
customer; the sales manager has a 
duplicate of each salesman’s book. 

The profit-per-customer informa- 
tion supplied to each salesman by this 
leading industrial marketer empha- 
sizes the importance of the next tool 
for the sales management seriously in- 
terested in distribution cost reduction 
—adequate cost information. 

Standard cost accounting methods, 
combined with general accounting 
based on a “natural” classification of 
accounts, should provide adequate in- 
formation for guiding most industrial 
marketing programs. So-called “‘dis- 
tribution cost accounting” may be 
well adapted to the operations of some 
companies which have highly refined 
cost and marketing programs; but 
most companies will make a mistake 
to carry cost-finding to the point 
which requires a large number of al- 
locations for which no very adequate 
basis exists. 

Payment of salesmen on an 


Pro- 


incen- 
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tive basis is one of the best means 
for reduction and control of indus- 
trial marketing costs. Whether the 
product is sold direct on a sales en- 
gineering basis or distributed through 
mill supply houses, dealers or jobbers, 
a tailor-made program of compensat- 
ing salesmen can do much to gear the 
efforts of salesmen to policies designed 
for economical distribution. 
industrial 
engineering 


Experiences of leading 
marketers indicate that 
knowledge and service are so essential 
in the sale of most industrial prod- 
ucts that the salesmen’s compensation 
plan should probably be a combina- 
tion of salary and commission. The 
salary will provide the basis for a 
larger element of control over the 
salesman and provide him with an 
adequate living standard while the 
commission or bonus will provide an 
incentive for added effort. 

If possible, the bonus should be 
tied to a definite quota based on an- 
alysis of the potential in the sales- 
man’s territory. Many industrial 
marketers have no real basis for de- 
termining whether the individual 
salesman is doing a good job and 
without the development of measure- 
ment standards based on market po- 
tentials, it will be difficult to judge 
fairly the efforts of salesmen. 


If the company has information 
that shows the profitableness of indi- 
vidual products, then each salesman’s 
compensation should be geared to the 
profitableness of his sales. This can 
be done by classifying products into 
groups and paying salesmen a sliding 
scale of compensation based on rela- 
tive profitableness. 


Effective Sales 
Control! Reports 

The last tool in the kit of the sales 
manager who wants to cut his dis- 


? 
Preforme. [ 


Wise 7 | 
SAVES TIME 3 WAYS 








tribution costs will be sales reports 
which reflect, simply, precisely and 
promptly the results of the activities 
under his direction. Such reports not 
only provide basic information for 
formulating sales policies, but they 
also supply the means for enforcing 
these policies. 

Most sales managers today have 
sales control reports. The following 
suggestions distilled from the expe- 
riences of leading successful indus- 
trial marketers are offered for consid- 
eration of any sales manager who 
wishes to sharpen this tool for post- 
war use: 

1. There should be more reporting 
of sales by units and less use of dollar 
volume. Sales can be controlled ef- 
fectively only in terms of units. 

2. Sales control reports should sup- 
ply the information in terms of or- 
ganization units. Then if a “natural” 
classification of accounts is employed, 
each sales executive will be supplied 
with information in the same form as 
for every other unit, but the data will 
reflect only the activities over which 
he has control. This means that he 
can take direct action to correct un- 
favorable results. It is surprising the 
number of industrial marketing con- 
cerns which supply sales and other 
executives with control reports which 
so combine figures as to make them 
virtually meaningless as a basis for 
prompt and direct action. 

3. Information by customers 
should be supplied regularly to the 
sales management 
should check the salesmen in terms 
of results attained with individual 
customers. Industrial sales manage- 
ment frequently overlooks the great 
opportunity for controlling sales in 
terms of individual customers — an 
opportunity not usually available in 
the consumer goods field. 


salesmen; and 


Cover Picture Story 


7 HE drawing used to illustrate this month’s front cover was made by artist 
Steven Skibo, under the direction of art director, C. N. Johnson, Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn agency, Chicago, to illustrate an advertisement for the 
Preformed Wire Rope Information Bureau. 

The power shovel illustrated stands as a symbol of the construction 1n 
which is importantly concerned with the postwar highway construction | 
discussed in the article, “Postwar Highways Offer Expanded Market Possibi' ties, 


found elsewhere in this issue. 








Developing the Cost 
Reduction Program 

With these tools in hand, the sales 
manager is now equipped to go about 
his distribution cost reduction work 
If the tools for this job seem ele 
mental, the program itself will be 
equally lacking in cataclysmic and 
world-moving features. For the mos 
successful industrial marketers have 
found that cutting distribution cost 
calls for doing fairly obvious things 
doing them well and doing them con 
sistently. 

Most marketers of industria! prod 
ucts can cut great hunks out of thei 
marketing costs by doing these sim 
ple things: 

1. Reduce the number of items in 






















the line. 
2. Reduce the number of “spe- Vt 
cials.” Presi 
w. S$ 





3. Reduce the proportion of mar- 
ginal business, small volume cus- 
tomers and small orders. 

These marketing wastes cause wide- 
spread profit decay in every company 
that has them. And most industrial 
marketers have them; many to an ad- 
vanced degree. Certainly vigorous 
attack on these common wastes 
should constitute an early and major 
part of any cost reduction program. 


Product Line Simplification 


Most companies have had to sim- 
plify their lines during the war or 
have taken the opportunity presented 
by the war to do so. With the re 
turn of a competitive economy, the 
old temptations for developing a com- 
plex product line will again present 
themselves. Salesmen will complain 
that they cannot get the business 
without more models in the line, more 
sizes, more variation from standard; 
and sales managers under pressure te 
build sales volume will again be 

(Continued on page 59) 
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This highway program holds promise of a broad ribbon of super-roa: that 

will span the country, making automobile travel again one of the most ular 
of American activities. Cec 
Through such building programs as this, nearly every industry will ben: ' a 
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G. B. Cushing 


Manager, Sales Promotion, 
A. M. Byers Company 
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Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 


Leading Advertising Men to Judge Entries 
In 8th Annual Editorial Awards Competition 


rary is steadily rising in the 
Eighth Annual Editorial Awards 
Competition for business papers, con- 
ducted by INpusTRIAL MARKETING, 
with the completion of the board of 
judges. 

Added to the list since the an- 
nouncement of last month are: J. L. 
Austin, advertising manager, Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company; G. 
B. Cushing, manager, sales promotion, 
A. M. Byers Company; H. P. Vieth, 
account executive, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and Edwin 
H. Stuart, president, Edwin H. Stuart, 


Inc., typographers. All of these men 





H. P. Vieth 


Account Executive, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


ain be Hlaw-Knox Company 
y artist 
Clr cke- 
tor the 
try, 
ram 
hat 
ilar 
Seorge etchum 
‘etident 
Ketchum Leod & Grove, Inc. 
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are located in: Pittsburgh, the seat of 
the judging in this year’s contest. 

Other members of the board of 
judges are: D. Clinton Grove, assistant 
to the executive vice-president, Blaw- 
Knox Company; George Ketchum, 
president, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc.; V. H. McClure, presi- 
dent, W. S. Hill Company. The lat- 
ter two men are agency executives. 

The keen interest of the judges in 
business paper editorial contest holds 
promise of a lively session at the judg- 
ing table. 

Entry blanks and regulations are 


(Continued on page 78) 
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President, 
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ABP Names Winners in 3rd 
Annual Advertising Contest 


A’ un afternoon industrial adver- 
tising clinic, held under the aus- 
pices of the Industrial Advertisers 
Association, New York NIAA chap- 
March 15, winners in the third 
annual contest of paper ad- 
vertising conducted by the Associated 


ter, 
business 


Business Papers, were announced. 


In the industrial divi 


sion, the honor award was 


Mar 


adv ertis- 


Riven to Theodore 


vin, director of 
H ersc @ | es Pow der 


W ilming- 


ing, 
Com pany, 
Del., 
paign featuring “fabricat 


ton, for the cam- 


ing parts, materials, etc.” 
Frederick E. 


dustrial 


Schmitt, in- 


advertising man 


ager for Hercules, ac- 
cepted the silver medallion 
for Mr. Marvin who was 
unable to be present. The 
complete story on the 
Hercules’ campaign ap- 


the Judges in 


Other honor winners in 


pears on facing page. 


six divisions that General 


the 
comprised the contest are: 

j. I Pedder, advertising manager, 
Frigidaire Motors 
Corporation; Gerson Reichman, vice- 


The Lamport Company, 


Division, General 


president, 


Sperry Gyroscope Company; 
Motors 


New York, and J. A. Kennedy, ad- 
vertising manager, Nelson Specialty 
Welding Equipment Corporation, San 
Leandro, Cal.; two awards were given 
to E. Cameron Hawley, director of 
advertising, Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Lancaster, Pa.—one for the ad- 
vertising of the glass closure division 





the ABP competition were (left to right): 
John A. Cairns & Co.; O. S. Tyson, O. S. Tyson & Co.; R. V. Elms, 
R. R. Guempel, Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Lewis 


Corporation, and Alfred Kuss, 


and the other to the building products 
division. 
Silver medallions were given to all 


winners. 





Which of these 16 selling points 
ere strongest... 





for this prospect? 


FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL MOTORS 








Ads from Campaigns Winning 


Second award winners were: How 
ard R. Roberts, advertising managd 
of Deepfreeze division of Mor 


Products Corporation, North Chicagd 
Ill.; division two: Michael A. Brows 
Jr., advertising manager, Monsant 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
division three: William A. Marsteller 


advertising manager. Th 
Edwards Valve & Mfg 
Company, East Chicago 
Ind.; division four: G 
Reed Schreiner, advertis 
ing manager, Carnegie-l! 
linois Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh; division five 
William Knust, advertis 
ing manager, Nationa 
Lead Company, New 
York; and, division si 

Merlin Du Bois, advertis4 
ing manager, Fostorid 
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Glass Company, Mounds 
ville, W. Va. 

The third 
ners were: American Ste¢ 
& Wire Company, Cleve 
land; Lily Tulip Cup Cor 
poration, New York; B. | 
Goodrich Company, Akron, industria 
products division and Koroseal div 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor 


, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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re Be | campaign, if it has a single 
"anag4 moral, shows how you can adver- 

? . . 

Mor tie successfully something you do not 
uCaASEmake to an audience who can’t use 

\. Browttyhat you have to sell. 

Monsant og . 

tis, Mo The objective quite natur- 


farstelleq@ly out of a pattern of “end-use” 
ser, Th siling. The advertising, itself, was 
& Mfefomly one ordinate in the pattern. Al- 
Chicacd though we have a big stake in the 
C.[ccllulosic plastics field, we only make 
the cellulose derivatives from cotton 
linters—cellulose acetate, ethylcellu- 
lose, nitrocellulos—raw flake which 
is sold to a half-dozen molding-pow- 
:dvertisg &t manufacturers. They supply the 
Nationa molder, who in turn sells the molded 
vy. New Plastic articles and parts to other firms 
for assembly and distribution. 


grew 


~ 


yur: 


idvertis 


ne gic -[] 
por ition 


on five 


Prewar plastics were overglamour- 
Fostori@izd. News of their strength and 
versatility was so heralded to the pub- 
lic that soon fabricators were swamped 














with ; x. ; 1 i - 

rd winggith inquiries tor piastic products tor 

in Stedvery conceivable service. Many mis- 
] ° 

Cleve@#pplications resulted. The materials 


Fabricators were still ex- 
Final fab- 


up Corgjrere new. 
‘k; B. I 


menting with them. 


rdustriapeators had no idea what plastic to 
al div Mder for the job to be done. And, 
as Corgftt cellulosics suffered perhaps most 


; ] ~ 
ll under the stigma of unessen- 


ing 


plete fuston of stud to metal 


‘ (han 2 second 


LMELSON stun WELDERS « STUDS 


in Other Classifications 











ABP Winner Tells How - - - 


Hercules Plastics Campaign Began 
as a Stickler, Ended as a Winner 


tiality. They had grown to their tre- 
mendous volume almost literally on 
the counters of the five-and-ten cent 








One of the ads from Hercules’ prize campaign 


store. Novelty jewelry, salt shaker 
tops, toys, and similar trivia were their 


apparent province. 


Superior Qualities Uncovered 
Yet we knew that since the start 
of the war, the inherent properties of 


By FREDERICK E. SCHMITT, JR. 


Industrial Advertising Manager, 
Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


the cellulosics had been more com- 
pletely realized. This came about 
through steady but individually in- 
significant improvements in materials, 
formulations, molding techniques—all 
of them technical—and, therefore, 
confusing to present to the ultimate 
user. Just to make the problem a 
bit more difficult, we had no control 
beyond the first steps in this chain. 
The persuasive power of the specific 
was apparently not for us. 

So we fell back on a favorite maxim 
—‘By their works ye shall know 
them.” 

Thus, our objective was determined 
—to promote those applications where 
the superior qualities of the cellulosics 
are so clearly indicated that, once 
used, nothing can offer a satisfactory 
replacement. As a matter of fact, 
the objective determined itself, as an 
arm of the “end-use” selling pattern, 
which in turn was arrived at as a re 


(Continued on page 76) 

















Can yow use this 
SUSPENDED ARCH AND WALL CONSTRUCTION 


to solve a design problem? 
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Whats Ylews ‘ 
te 
BESIDES NEW EQUIPMENT?|" 
Q 
By 
| pwr ger ye selling is primarily a selling is a job of telling because in- The usual business machinery for | Ad 
job of telling—although the man- = dustry buys principally on the basis this telling is, of course, a “sales” de. | Co 
ner of the telling, the medium of the — of information, evidence, and cool de- = partment and an “advertising” de- 
telling and the content of the telling | duction therefrom—not patronage, partment, the former aiming at spe- 
may vary all over the lot. Industrial nor emotion, nor hypnosis. cific prospects with specific proposals, | “™ 
one at a time; the latter aiming at of 1 
groups of prospects (audience, mar- | 
kets, lists, readerships, and member- ethi 
Practical STRAIN-GAGE , APPLICATIONS ships) with group-helpful informa- res 
Te i aot = the 
ce eres a rte ben ne ince eeteeeieny  SEWE™ By such A-B-C reasoning, any ac- at 
PRI PAE a tivity which efficiently dispenses to ry 
ee SS LOGE es of prospects information bene- the 
Aircraft Parts cial to the marketing objectives of li 
Q Me te ot oem! sd pee ed the enterprise is a justifiable ‘‘adver- +s 
Trends in Design ———_ tising” department function. On this = 
of a. fests ee basis, let us consider the editorial col- = 
—_— umns of the trade, the technical, and ; 
Weldments Pratt Selected as First Recipient ——S the business press; their modes of in- The 
iene’ peter gucerioense & ~ dustrial news presentation, and the Edit 
a “ieee Ee See Se possibilities open to the advertising T 
LIGHTING MAINTENANCE HINTS 6] EE manager for using those columns for J type 
Soy FATIGUE TESTS AT Sit his “telling.” and 
— = fs | RESONANT SPEED News—A Valuable read 
oo om Een | SA Sales Tool me 
: a : 9) Your author submits three observa- ri 
=. Intelligent Relay Specification tions on technical news handling. ee 
ee © First, no tool in the’kit of the indus- ard 
- _UNDERNIL a Qin ensees oes a trial marketer is, at once, less used, J yy. 
Soe Peicsat pas ot sere Soe a ==5 mom Pres and so versatile. Second, few (if any) indu 
channels of industrial telling are so J 4. 
sure and so effective as the channels 
of trade, technical and business news TI 
presided over by “the editor.” Third, » | 
news can best be employed as an influ- § “"™ 
ence upon market groups and their § Pee 
sales responses only if handled on an chall 
organized plan with clear objectives. Besid 
Be it here understood that not all of - 
the industrial selling world, by any bebe 
_ - i e obser- 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS sofa | means, agrees with these three obser ciabl 
Ideas for Bakery of Tomorrow Set the Formula for a Textile Revolution =o. sores, See ee ee Oe ee ing 
, Pr NNO CERRO peter SS hoped that what follows will be help- lie: 
care sno es Seiainendiadiieetenennainiians On —— 3 aa ful. For those who do not, it is hoped ner 
——j eye recol 
PLANT OPERATIONS = that this series will draw opinion into ae 
——— NOTE BOOK ® i open forum. nes 
SEE pee S And now, down to cases! speci 
Let us face the editor’s problem § |i ity 
first. What type of news does he § two | 
print? The more we know of edi- B nical 
torial diets, the better news-cooks We J “new 
may become. In 
Examples of the 18 types of technical news stories discussed by Mr. Smith in his check list The editor knows only three cf- list, | 
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By HARRY W. SMITH, Jr. 


Advertising Manager, Selas 
Corporation of America, Philadelphia 


teria in judging relative worthiness 
of material (after, of course, he has 
satisfied himself that it is accurate, 
ethical, and intelligent). These cri- 
teria are: 1. What the editor’s par- 
ticular readers want to know; 2. what 
the editor thinks those readers ought 
to know for the general advancement 
of their industry; 3. what the pub- 
lisher has established as the paper’s 
policy. What the writer wants to 
say, and whether or not his firm is an 
advertiser, has neither bearing nor 
weight in the case. 


The Kind of Stuff 
Editors Want 


Therefore, let us first consider what 
types of material the trade, technical 
and business paper reader wants to 
read. All too many industrial ad men 
seem to have fixations on a single type 
of story, and fall into the habit of 
dispensing that type of news, and that 
only. Therefore, here is offered a 
tabulation of 18 Basic Story Types 
which always have a market with the 
industrial editor because they match 
the reader’s interest. 

The list is not exhaustive. Many of 
the story types overlap. But it does 
form a check list which merits 
periodic review by news handlers, and, 
challengingly, is titled, “What’s News 
Besides New Equipment.” 

The “new equipment item” seems 
to be the only type of technical news 
habitually purveyed by any appre- 
ciable number of industrial advertis- 
ing departments. It seems to be the 
limit of their thinking. The writer 
tecollects one particular “shirt-sleeve 
session” held four years back by an 
eastern NIAA chapter with the 
specific purpose of discussing “pub- 
lkity.” The discussion lasted at least 
two hours—and not one type of tech- 
nical news was discussed except the 
new equipment item.” 

_In phrasing the title of this check 
list, there is no intention of discredit- 


ing the fine and effective work of the 
new equipment papers — Industrial 
Equipment News, New Equipment 
Digest, The Putman Publications, 
and any number of others. In fact, 
the new equipment item has just pro- 
vided the writer’s company with its 
soundest first step in opening market 
interest in a new line of products for 
use in compressed air lines, and a 
good industrial news man will do new 
equipment items as frequently as he 
can. But, because there is so much 
else in the technical news world, let 
us dispose of the first type without 
comment. Let us list it as: 


TYPE ONE: New Equipment Items 
and Announcements 

And then let’s see what other op- 
portunities present themselves. 
type Two: The User Case History 

Without doubt the most common 
variety of technical news, and one of 
the easiest to do. Every issue of every 
publication in the technical field con- 
tains from two to a dozen case his- 
tory stories. To assemble the raw ma- 
teial for such an effort requires only 
a half-day and a camera in the cus- 
tomer’s plant, or two hours with the 
salesman who sold the job. 


TYPE THREE: Unusual Applications 


Reports of unusual applications of 
your product may be used singly if 
the application could prove helpful to 
broad groups of readers, or in multiples 
(eight or ten applications in a single 
story) if you wish to probe a new 
market or start the industrial world 
to thinking. In the latter case, no in- 
dividual application need be of earth- 
shaking importance. 


TYPE FouR: The Trends Story 
An approach that is always good. 
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Trends in use; trends in design; trends 
in merchandising. Every editor does 
trends stories three or four times a 
year at least. Give him one for a 
change. He'll be both shocked and 
delighted to find you helping him to 
do his job. 
type Five: Charts, Tables and Curves 
Statistics, diagrams and data are 
technical news every bit as much as 
words laid end to end. Write your 
next article on tracing cloth and with 
a ruling pen. 


TYPE six: Maintenance Advice 


The war and the conservation pro- 
gram should certainly have taught us 
how to use this story type. The tech- 
nique is obvious, but how long has it 
been since you gave your last piece of 
editorial maintenance advice? 


TYPE SEVEN: Installation Quirks 


For space saving, better flow of 
work, less noise, and so on. Perhaps 
you have a service department. Spend 
half a day letting the service men re- 
cite their woes. Put them on paper, 
and you’re being of inestimable help 
both to your company, to your cus- 
tomers, and to the editor. 


TYPE EIGHT: The Straight News 
Report 

When your president gives testi- 
mony before a court in behalf of your 
industry, when foreign industrialists 
of rank visit your plant, or when your 
company receives a special award—a 
straight news report from you may 
frequently draw great respect for 
your organization from readers who 
are also your prospects. Things hap- 
pen in your industry. Be a reporter. 
The formal name, if you prefer it, is 
“press agent.” 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Such stories as these are always welcomed by business paper editors, as Mr. Smith points out 
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HARMONY From a HOUSE ORGAN 


FIVE WAYS TO MAKE YOUR EMPLOYE PUBLICATION DO THE 
KIND OF A JOB THAT IT SHOULD BE DOING 


| pr eagpie appears to be reviewing 
the media by which it can inter- 
pret itself more credibly to labor. A 
highlight of the recent War and Re 
conversion conference of the National 
Association of Manufacturers was an 
appeal to management to “speak up,” 
to present its side of the story to the 
rank-and-file worker and to the public. 
Most objective agree 
that it’s about time. Some of the more 
hard-headed may suspect that it’s too 
late. 


observers will 


Among the neglected miscellaneous 
hardware in industry’s warehouse is 
the employe publication, or “house 
organ.” In most cases, this harmless bit 
of journalistic spawn was hatched in 
order that employes might know of 

comings-and-goings of 
and their co-workers and 
It is necessary 


the social 
themselves 
thereby remain content. 
to kick the metaphors around just 
once more in order to say that, over 
the long haul the house organ can do 
a good job for employer and employe 
alike, if management will give it half 


a chance. 
The house organ, often feelingly 
called industry’s step-child, suffers 


chiefly because its true mission has 
never been properly defined. Yet 
American industry last year sank close 





to 30 million dollars into them. You 
would be hard put to it to find a 
dozen companies of major consequence 
that don’t have them. They provide 
full or part-time employment to more 
than five thousand people—no great 
number of noses, granted, but pretty 
good for a profession. 


Keeping in Touch with Employes 


But the point industry is so fre- 
quently inclined to overlook is this: 
In a vast number of instances, the 
employe publication is the only con- 
stant, month-in-and-month-out con- 
tact which management enjoys with 
I know you'll say, what 
superintendents and the 
foremen? Well, that’s not, to me at 
least, a direct contact between the 
front office and the man in the shop. 
A house organ for employes in which 
top management takes the proper in- 
terest is the expression of top man- 
agement viewpoint, and the inter- 
preter of management policy to em- 
ployes. If a leading management asso- 
ciation exhorts its member companies 
to “speak up,” why overlook the best 
means at hand? 


its workers. 
about the 


The noblest function of the employe 
publication in wartime is, obviously, 
to tell the war score, to help keep 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB 


Robert Newcomb, a member of t in- 
dustrial relations firm of Newcomb & 
Sammons, New York, specializes in consul- 
tation on employe media, such as employe 


publications, employe annual reports, etc. 
He originated the house magazine for 
house magazine editors, "Stet," founded 
the National Council of Industrial Editors’ 
Associations, and has served on the faculty 
at the Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, where he conducted 
a@ course in industrial media. 

He will edit a new magazine for house 
magazine editors, ‘'Edit,’' to be published 
by ‘‘Magazine World.'' See Milestones, 
this issue. 


worker morale high. There is no dis- 
puting the fact that employe publica- 
tions in that respect, have done and 
are doing an excellent service. They 
have aided the sale of War Bonds; they 
have encouraged salvage drives and 
share-the-ride programs; they have 
given prominent space to former em- 
ployes in service; they have urged 
workers to stay on the job and pro 
duce. All of this has had a helpful 
effect. Some publications have gone 
further, with labor and management 


“1. To interpret, not to propagandize the 
company to its employes.” 


“2. To stimulate the interest of the em- 
ploye in his job and in his company by 
showing him, preferably by illustration, how 
his job ties in with the next and finally, with 
the total company and industry operation.” 
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drives to hold down absenteeism, to 
mooth labor’s ruffled fur when feel- 
ing began to run high. 


But, while the energies of us all are 
concentrated upon the winning of the 
war and should remain so until it is 
ill over, there are some foresighted 
men in industry and in labor also who 
ie wondering what the industrial re- 
tions pitch will be when the various 
V-Days have come and gone. There 
we gloomy predictions that the battle 
lines will be drawn, that industry’s 
right-wing elements will re-assert their 
rights to rugged individualism, while 
hbor’s now well-fortified ranks will 
insist on a greater share of the spoils 
than before. An employe publication 
can do much, and should do much, to 
prevent that breach from growing too 
wide. 


“3. To inform him of industrial develop- 
ments within the company.” 

“4. To acquaint him with personnel, not 
only a management but from labor ranks 
as well.” 

“5. To anticipate grievances by examining 
the causes for them, and by explaining a 
company policy or program fairly and fully.” 




















Cataloging the Job to Do 


The peacetime functions of the em- 
ploye publication in the past might be 
loosely cataloged as follows: 


1. To chronicle the births, deaths 
and marriages, as well as the social 
activities of employes. 


2. To provide a hole, well up in the 
issue, into which could be dropped the 
editorial by Our President. Dedicated 
to extolling the virtues of hard work, 
temperance and loyalty, it could safely 
be labelled The Department Nobody 
Reads. 


3. To report the company’s indus- 
trial accomplishments and thereby to 
suggest, with the finesse of a steam 
shovel, that The XYZ Corporation is 
the greatest and most benevolent or- 
ganization in the whole, wide world. 


I’d like to interrupt myself to il- 
lustrate concretely just how inadequate 
these functions are, if you don’t mind 
my going personal for a moment: At 
a manufacturing plant in the middle 
West, where we were conducting a 
reader interest check for a company, I 





The Facts About 
MANPOWER 


stopped to talk to a woman operator at 
a textile machine. 

“What do you make here?” I asked 
her. She said she didn’t know. 

“What do these people make?” I 
went on, indicating the women on 
either side of her. She didn’t know that 
either; didn’t even know they were 
making the same product, or at least 
performing the same operation she 
was. This was prewar, and she wore 
a three-year service pin. 

“What happens to this material 
when you’re through with it?” I went 
on. 

“That man takes it out that door on 
a truck,” she said. That was the end 
of it. A dumb employe? Perhaps, but 
also a typical one. We checked imme- 
diately 20 people in that same room, 
avoiding new employes, and found 
that only three had the remotest 
knowledge of the overall nature of 
their jobs. Yet each month the com- 
pany produced, at a cost of over six 
thousand dollars, an employe publica- 
tion whose masthead maintained that 
it “keeps employes informed of the 
operations of the Company.” 


You Need to Tell Employes 
About the Company 


Want some more? A few years ago 
I surveyed a plant about two weeks 
after the company president had died. 
Of 50 employes asked, only nine knew 
his name. In another company, with a 
dozen plants scattered across the 
country, less than three per cent of the 
employes knew that the company had 
more than one plant. Yet the monthly 
house organ carried news items from 
each of the plants and had been doing 
so for years. The average reader, when 
he read the publication (our studies 
revealed that it wasn’t often) dived 
immediately for his own plant news 
and then tossed the publication aside. 
That company spends (or spent before 


(Continued on page 118) 


























By WALTER F. WIENER 
Public Information Adviser, 
Office of Contract Settlement, 
Washington, D. C. 


I MAY seem facetious to speak 
about selling contract settlement, 
but experience has shown that to do 
the job, selling techniques tried and 
improved in other fields will be a 
big help. 

Since contract terminations came 
early in war production due to the 
changing needs of war and rapid 
technical improvements, most of the 
terminations to date have been pro- 
duction adjustments, not cut-backs. 
World War I experience, when the 
Armistice cut off production as it 
was reaching its peak, indicated that 
lack of policies and procedures to set- 
tle terminated war contracts meant 
long delays and expensive litigation. 
In the light of this experience and of 
the vastly increased volume of war 
production, the need for the improve- 
ment of handling terminated war con- 
tracts was readily recognized. 


Orderly Reconversion Needed 


The Baruch-Hancock Report pub- 
lished in February, 1944, put fast, 
fair, and final settlement first in the 
needs for maintaining war produc- 
tion and for an orderly reconversion. 
What the Report said a year ago is 
still true today: 

Of course, the war will not end tomor- 
row, but “peace jitters” already are cut- 
ting into war production. Removing all 
uncertainties as to the government's 
policy on settling terminated contracts is 
needed for the immediate conduct of the 
war. 

Congress passed the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944, which became 
effective on July 21 of last year. This 
established the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement to formulate policies and pro- 
cedures, to unify the work of the con- 
tracting agencies, and to report to 
Congress on the status of contract 
terminations, termination settlements, 
interim financing, and other pertinent 
information four times a year. Under 
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the Act, the Office does not actually 
settle the contracts; that continues to 
be the obligation of the contracting 
agencies who made them. 

The extent of the problem con- 
fronting the contracting agencies, the 
Ofiuce of Contract Settlement, and the 
war contractors of the nation is vast. 
The total of outstanding commitments 
cancelled by contract terminations up 
to June, 1944, was nearly 19 billion 
dollars. By the end of January, 1945, 
the total of cancelled commitments 
had risen to over 26 billion dollars 


MORE TO COME 


This is the first of two articles deal- 
ing with the settlement of terminated 
war contracts, a subject of vital im- 
portance to American business. The 
second article dealing with the role 
of industrial sales forces in this re- 
gard, by Roger L. Putnam, Deputy 
Director, Office of Contract Settle- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will follow 
next month. 


involving a total of over 130 thousand 
prime contracts and an even greater 
number of subcontracts. 


All Must Cooperate 


It is thus obvious that fast, fair, 
and final settlement of terminated war 
contracts is a gigantic job. It is equally 
obvious that it can not be done suc- 
cessfully without the whole-hearted 
cooperation on the part of all con- 
cerned, the contracting agencies of the 
government and war contractors, large 
and small, prime and sub. This co- 
operation must be gotten in the face 
of increasingly stringent shortages of 
men and materials; in the face of the 
ups and downs of a global war; of 
successful drives which make for op- 
timism, and the inevitable bulges 
which make for pessimism. 

The Office of Contract Settlement 
set out to do the job. It assembled a 
competent staff of mature and experi- 
enced personnel and set out to get the 
necessary cooperation from the con- 
tracting agencies. To date the Office 


War Contract Settlement 
Must Be Sold to Succeed 
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has issued 15 general regulations which 
carry out the intent of the Act. 


After getting cooperation of th 
contracting agencies, the next impor. 
tant part of doing the contract set. 
tlement job, involved getting th 
fullest cooperation from the busines 
community. As in the case of th 
contracting agencies, fast, fair, and 
final contract settlement is _possibk 
only if all concerned, from the small. 
est supplier at the end of the contra. 
tual chain through the upper tie 
sub, to the policy-making executive 
of the nation’s leading corporations 
realize the importance of contract st- 
tlement to themselves and to the econ. 
omy at large. The part industrial sales-9™ | ‘ 
men and industrial marketing orgap- pobler 
izations can play in the picture wilg You 
be discussed in a subsequent artickmvith t 
in these columns. our 1 


Education for Job Is Needed mi 


In A Statement on National Policyfihand, 
by The Research Committee of thi§nform 
Committee for Economic Develop fiformat 
ment pointed out back in Octobe any 
1943: ptructi 
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5 business, as well as government 
has an important share of the respons 
bility for the speedy settlement of co 
tracts. If the desired objective is to & 


achieved, contractors and subcontractomsing c 
must educate themselves fully as to estaour b 
lished policies and procedures for t vo 
settlement of terminated contracts. i 


Prime contractors, especially, must 
ready with trained personnel adequate Ri, )): 
e mp mplic 
the task of dealing speedily and efficien 

with the claims of their subcontracts Unl¢ 
Unless business performs its part of 0 believe 

task, governmental efforts to effect sp ‘ 
settlements will be of little avail. esump 
ttle o 
Use 


In addition to the realization ' 

the importance of the problem, co 
tractors must know what to do aiiferms, 
how to do it. To cover all the poppossible 
sibilities involved, the rules for comfhem, ; 
tract settlement must of necessity Mgwith s 
complex. To act promptly and eff If y, 
tively the contractor must know Withica] ¢ 
to get the rules, he must know “iverag, 
rules, he must know how to 4pPiMever t 
them to his particular case, he mj&nd as) 
know how to file his claim, and WH p,. 
to do about such matters as intem@. 1. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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il Policyfhand, a garbled delivery of correct 
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vernmenimple, fundamental rules of style. 
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HOW % Wile 
Yudleuclion Books 


you into sidestepping important in- 
formation. Too much information is 
a more forgivable error than too little. 
Especially for maintenance and repair 
men, it is important that the instruc- 
tion book give every useful detail. 


Analogies Explain 
Difficult Points 


Complex theories and basic physical 
principles are often easy to explain in 
terms of the common things of every- 
day living. For example, more people 
can understand a waterpower system 
than can understand an electric power 
system—because they can see water. 
If this kind of an analogy (plus dia- 
gram) helps, use it. Figure 1 shows a 
case in which the use of the water- 
power analogy was very helpful in 
explaining the function of electronic 
tubes. 

But be sure that your analogy really 
helps and doesn’t introduce further 
elements of confusion. Straight facts 
in simple terms are still the best ma- 
terial for instruction books. 


In trying to decide just how simple 
the terms should be, your fundamen- 
tal guide is the nature of the people 
who will have to understand the book. 
These days, there’s every chance that 
your reader will have no more indus- 
trial background than the slick chick 
in the accompanying cartoon. But 
she has a job to do, and you’ve got 
to make it a job she can understand. 
Especially in the Armed Services, per- 
sonnel and operating conditions vary 
greatly, and the instruction-book edi- 
tor must exercise a great deal of im- 





























but the operator need not be frightened To a mon with ordinary 
electrical training, 60,000 volts is no more dangerous then 60 volts, 
voless...™ 











agination to be sure that his book in- 
cludes instructions for all sorts of 
readers. 

Some of your readers, for example, 
may be electrical experts; but a great 
many of them will be men whose civil 
pursuits gave them no hint of the 
operation of electrical equipment. 
Their scientific backgrounds are ex- 
tremely elementary, and anything but 
the simplest, most lucid explanation 
would not only baffle them, it would 
scare them away from trying to learn 
their new business. 

There is a temptation to say, “Oh, 
well—the Army teaches them this 
stuff before they use the instruction 
books.” The Army does give its men 
quick and intensive training. But it’s 
hard for anyone to apply a quickly 
learned course in electrical fundamen- 
tals to the operation and maintenance 
of new, complex equipment. Give 
your reader the best possible break. 
Make your stuff simple and easy te 
understand. His life may depend on 
it when on the battlefield. 


Exactness Is a Must 


Your chief consideration in the 
production of an instruction book is 
its technical accuracy. Other impor- 
tant factors are literary polish, graphic 
presentation, and physical produc- 
tion; but technical accuracy in the 
final analysis, will determine the vaiue 
of the book.. 

Be sure that the engineers who have 
worked on the equipment give you 
complete information. And be sux 
that they see the final printed page 


Notes from the experiences of the General Electric 
Company in the preparation of instruction books. Tried 
and true methods to apply to your postwar program 
of maintenance manuals and sales training literature 
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and final drawings before it is printed, 
to catch any technical slip-ups. 

‘\ In editing material written by en- 
gineers, be sure that you don’t change 
the facts while you’re changing style. 
Sometimes just the inversion of a 
phrase can shift the meaning of a 
sentence enough to make it totally in- 
accurate. 

Every sentence must be cast so that 
there can be no misunderstanding 
about its meaning. Often a sentence 
that seems perfectly satisfactory on 
first glance hides a slight ambiguity. 
Sure as shooting, some careless reader 
will take the wrong meaning from 
the sentence, and will end up in a 
mess of trouble. 

Here’s a true example: 

A British bomber, on a raid over 
Germany, was having trouble with its 
bomb-release mechanism. When the 
bombardier released the bombs, they 
didn’t drop out of the plane. Just fell 
into a dangerous position, and stuck 
there. 

The life of the whole crew was in 
danger. If the bomber tried to land 
in this condition, it would probably 
blow up on contact with the ground. 
Well, at the risk of his life, a member 
of the crew managed to pry the bombs 
loose, and they were jettisoned— 
much to the relief of the men in the 
plane. 

When the plane landed, there was 
an immediate investigation into the 
cause of the trouble. It turned out 
that an arm in the bomb-release me- 
chanism was loose when it should have 
been tight. Immediately the main- 
tenance man in charge of this part of 
the plane was hauled on the carpet. 


“Did you know that this arm was 
loose?” asked the examining officer. 

“I did,” replied the maintenance 
man. 

“What!” exploded the 
“Why didn’t you tighten it?” 

“Because,” replied the maintenance 
man, “the instruction book said, 
‘Check to see if the arm is loose.’ I 
checked it, and it was.” 


officer. 


You will also want to be sure that 
your statistics are correct, and that 
your nomenclature is consistent 
throughout the book and with that 
in the parts catalog. You will want 
the illustrations to be accurate repre- 
sentations of the equipment pictured. 
If the illustrations are exaggerated for 
effect, learn why. 


In an instruction book more than 
in any other kind of book, it is im- 
portant that you say exactly what 
you mean. This does not mean that 
you must adopt exaggerated manner- 
isms of exactitude, such as character- 
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FIGURE |: Here is an effective, simple anal- 
ogy which makes clear the function of an 
electronic tube. Good analogies are very 
helpful in an instruction book; but the bad 
ones confuse the issue more than ever 


ize legal documents. Keep your stuff 
simple but correct. 


"A Short Saying Oft 
Contains Much Wisdom" 


There is a tendency in technical 
writing to waste a lot of words. 
Don’t beat around the bush, and keep 


away from too many qualifying 
phrases. Be direct. Then you'll be 
understood. 


The cure for long-sentence trouble 
is the good old-fashioned period. 
There’s nothing wrong with long 
sentences that are clear, but short 
sentences are much easier to read, and 
much easier to understand. 

A good policy is to go through your 
copy after you’ve written the first 
draft, and break down every long 
sentence into a lot of simpler sent- 
ences. You'll be surprised how much 
easier the book will be to understand. 

When you’re going through your 
work with the critical eye, it’s also 
good to comb out all the extra infor- 
mation that has slipped in. Whole 
paragraphs, whole pages, can some- 





8 Ways to Make Your 
Book More Interesting 


1. Use lots of subheads. 

2. Use short sentences, short 
paragraphs. 

3. Use plain talk. Compared with 
technical language, it will seem 
original and interesting. 

4. Spring occasional laughs, un- 
usual phrases, surprises. If you get 
a hot idea, use it. 

5. Put cartoons in your book— 
cartoons with a lesson. They make 
learning easier. 

6. Put the word you in your 
book. It makes the book easier to 
understand and more interesting to 
read, 

7. Use analogies that bring in the 
ordinary things of life. See more 
than just the nuts and bolts. 

8. Think of unusual pictures, un- 
usual ways to present things. 
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times be removed, to the bettermen; 
of the book. The fewer frills and ey. 
tras the easier it’s going to be fy 
your reader to find the informatio, 
he wants. 

Some repetition is unavoidable; by So 
generally speaking, a thing need only 
be said once in an instruction book 
Because the information is all class. 
fied, your reader will find what he; 
looking for even though it’s only 
mentioned once. 


Stick to the Facts 


Put your facts down in a logical 
understandable order. The _ instryg. 
tion book outline contained in th V 
March issue of INDUSTRIAL Marker. | 
ING on page 41 has been found, by be th 
experience, to be a satisfactory gen- bach 
eral order of procedure. But in align. instea 
ing your facts within the limits g§™ © 
this outline, your course will be pretryf’ half 
much determined by the nature of th ind a 
equipment and the convenience of th these 
reader. Sill 

Follow the natural sequence of ori 
events in the device, and in explain. P ¥ 
ing its operation. Follow the actu ie p 


order of operations, in explaining ix 










installation and upkeep. Your reade _ 
can do a faster, better job if he ca te le 


simply follow through your instruc. eee 
tions, sentence by sentence, as they wrt 
appear in the book. If he must pag /* 
back and forth to get all the fac§ 11, 


on a certain operation, he’s liable 





unit— 
become confused. bumpe 
Another important factor in tk 1 posit 


coherence of the book is the physicd 
appearance of the printed page. Ag AnO 
page crowded with type, unbroken bf o,,, 
indentions, is dull to look at and tend, the 
to scare off the reader. Break you§ic.) , 
material down into as many pa§. yo 
graphs as possible. werag 

One-sentence paragraphs are ven ning 
effective. copy 

And use as many headings and sub jiny’, 
headings as possible. These serve two haps t 
purposes: They break up the mono-§ 7}, 
ony of the page, invite readership wed 
and they help the reader locate tf cruti, 
specific information he’s looking fof i» th, 
if he hasn’t the time to go through ve, ; 


the entire page or chapter. words. 
Tell-All in Your Con: 
Instruction Book, Too tence | 

sell pu 


It’s all right to use normal pat shat 
graph form in the descriptive passage ten,“ 
of your instruction book. But wher my 
you’re giving instructions on what city.” 
to do, the outline form is even better wife 5 
Give step-by-step instructions, ¢ cept t 
instruction numbered and indente§ ihe 
under the main heading. You pO w) 
bably know from _ experience ie 
much easier it is to follow instrut inciden 
tions in this form. seer te 
(Continued on page 130) 
INDU: 
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THEN new cars start rolling off 
the assembly lines we’d like to 
be the one to sell Officer Schellen- 
ch his postwar dream on wheels. 
instead of taking him to a showroom 
ve would bring around to his home 
, half-dozen or more front bumpers 
ind ask him to select his car from 
these alone. 

Silly idea? No more so than the 
former agency executive’s method of 
judging the resultfulness of a full 
pge advertisement by reading a sin- 
ge paragraph typed on a sheet of 
otherwise blank paper. What if the 
group of words does happen to form 
the lead paragraph from the adver- 
tisement. 

Advertisements, like cars, do not 
vin viewers and influence prospects 
wlely on the strength of a single 
mit—even if that unit, like car 
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bumpers and copy leads does occupy 
i position out in front. 


An O.K. Is Always a Surprise 


One of the marvels of advertising 
is the fact that any copy receives a 
fnal approval and is allowed to go 
work in print. As he writes, the 
erage copywriter must keep in 
mind the likes and dislikes of his 
copy chief, the account executive, the 
clent’s advertising manager and per- 
taps the company president. 

The quantity of blue pencils con- 
umed on copy passing under the 
«tutiny of this line up is staggering 
to the imagination, and stiffens up 
ven the most lively assortment of 
words. 

Consider for example the lead sen- 
tence used on a broadside designed to 
ell purchasers of fuel for industrial 
plant heating. The copy was writ- 
tn, “Here’s how X Y Z fuel will 
sep up your furnace heating capa- 
city.” Practically everyone and _ his 
wife signed an OK on the copy—ex- 
cept the client’s sales manager who 
tt the time was out of town. 

_When the SM returned, the broad- 
side was on press. It was a long run 
incidentally. When, the sales man- 
ager took a look at some of the early 
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% We the Write Leads, Mr. Schellenbach? ?? 


You asked for it in your article in the February 
IM, so here’s one copywriter’s pointed reply 


By CHARLES PIERRE 


press proofs and shouted to his as- 
sistant, ““Who the H let this get 
by? Stop the presses. Why can’t 
anything go right when I’m away?” 

Things happened fast. Blood pres- 
sures went up. Presses stopped. Press- 
men stood by. A new paragraph was 
rushed into type. Electros were hur- 
ried. A day later the job was running 
again. 

Read this carefully, Mr. Schellen- 
bach. The new lead paragraph, in- 
stead of containing the words “step 
up,” now read “increase.” A copy- 
writer got hell for that “error.” Four 
hundred and fifty dollars were con- 
sumed in the change over. And a 
prima donna smirked. That, sir, is 
but one reason why all copy does 
not jump from the printed page to 
tap forgetful readers on the shoulder 
or guide their hands as they write 
out orders. 





The outboard motor, sewing machine, refrig- 
erator compressor unit, saw, shotgun and 
rifle shown above, are wrapped in Pliofilm, 
war-developed product of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. Originally designed 
to protect warplane engines in storage and 
shipment from moisture, the packaging ma- 
terial will undoubtedly have important post- 
war possibilities in packaging industrial 
items which must be kept dry. Miss Barbara 
Mezik of Goodyear holds the Pliofilmed saw 


Now rather than create the im- 
pression that all copy-killing is per- 
petrated by clients, consider the copy- 
writer who was asked to visualize in 
words exactly what 7500 rpm meant 
in terms every man, engineer or not, 
would grasp meaningfully. 

Seventh Son of a Seventh 
Son Is Needed 


The contact man explained that 
his client’s advertising manager be- 
lieved that prospects for his com- 
pany’s centrifugal separator could not 
grasp the significance of 7500 rpms 
in terms of speed from the cold figure 
7500. 

For the lead paragraph in the bul- 
letin in which the copy was to be 
used the copywriter offered, “Did you 
ever drive your automobile 639 miles 
per hour? Some traveling!! Buffalo 
to Atlanta in an hour. Well, that’s 
how fast you would travel if the 
wheels of your car turned as rapidly 
as an XYZ Centrifuge.” 

When the account executive read 
this lead there was cemetery silence. 
Finally, he admitted, ““That’s a good 
thought but not quite dignified 
enough for the XYZ Company.” And 
without intending a pun he added, 
“Perhaps too revolutionary. Some 
might believe XYZ makes wheels.” 

Out came the blue pencil and a 
great mind started generating. Out of 
this labor came the statement, “If an 
XYZ Centrifuge were to be turned 
on its side and revolved at its operat- 
ing speed of 7500 rpm, it would 
travel from Chicago to Buffalo in but 
one hour.” The difference in distance 
was due to the greater diameter of 
an automobile wheel. 

How prospects who in many cases 
had never seen the product being ad- 
vertised could better picture it run- 
ning across the road between Chicago 
and Buffalo than a car traveling be- 
tween Buffalo and Atlanta is one of 
those things a copywriter must leave 
unanswered. Of course he has his own 
ideas but why be fighting all the 
time. “If they’ll only buy my second 
best no use being fired trying to give 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Rochester NIAA chapter announces new advertising training course 


By CHARLES L. RUMRILL 
President, Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ame remark tossed in the 
midst of a group of advertising 
men has led to one of the most am- 
bitious projects ever undertaken by 
an NIAA chapter. 

The occasion was the monthly meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Central New York Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Rochester NIAA chapter, on 
Aug. 10, 1944. Those present in- 
cluded Wallace Lockwood, advertising 
manager, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies; Jim Huff, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Shuron Optical Com- 
pany; Herb Hanson, president of 
CNYIA, and advertising manager, The 
Pfaudler Company; Albert Perry, copy 
director, The Case-Hoyt Corpora- 
tion; Charles Rumrill, of the agency 
of the same name, and our host, Ed- 
ward Hurlburt, advertising manager, 
Ritter Company, Inc. 

In the relaxed mood that follows a 
swim and good food, for the locale of 
the meeting was our host’s summer 
home, the various committee members 
were griping mildly .. . in the im- 
memorial fashion of ad men... about 
some of the difficulties of conducting 
advertising in wartime. Then came 
the remark: “Sure we're faced with 
a lot of things that we can’t do any- 
thing about and that aren’t half as 
serious as we try to make out. But 
what are we going to do about con- 
ditions that follow when all of us 
going to have to work under forced 
draft? What are we doing to help 
returning service men be of help to 
us in meeting this situation?” 


A Training Course Is Planned 


That touched off a discussion that 
eventually crystallized into a plan for 
an advertising course to be given by 
advertising men for those who want 
to make advertising their life work. In 
retrospect, sorting out the scrambled 
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ADVERTISING COURSE WILL AID IN 
BUILDING TRAINED TECHNICIANS 


logic, the interruptions, the interjec- 
tions, the smart cracks and the flat 
ones that characterize a bull session 
on any given topic, we find that the 
reasoning that prompted this project 
went something like this: 
Universally conceded was the fact 
that our craft as a whole faces a 
serious shortage of skilled help. Ad- 
vertising is a small profession and one 
that requires a great deal of specialized 
knowledge. It has been hit hard by 


wartime conditions. 


Postwar Training to Reduce 
Unemployment 


Selective service has cut off the 
supply of college trained people who 
are advertising-minded and it will be 
several years before more are available. 
Therefore, there seems but little doubt 
that we must turn to the returning 
veterans to provide the assistance that 
advertising departments, agencies and 
all other crafts allied with the ad- 
vertising profession must have. 

It didn’t take much argument to 
prove that a shortage existed and what 
the remedy was. The place where 
the reasoning came apart and the argu- 
ment started was over the type of 
training that these men should get. 
Several of this group had had teach- 
ing experience. None was completely 
satisfied with the text books offered. 
The first complaint from both teach- 
ers and employers was that advertis- 
ing courses do not provide the prac- 
tical type of information that makes 
the man of use at once without elab- 
orate further training. 

The most common complaint was 





Text approaches teaching of 
advertising from basis of its 
power as selling force. Return- 
ing service men and college 
students to learn what advertis- 
ing men need to know to prac- 
tice their profession to the best 


of their knowledge and ability 
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that advertising courses talked ty 
much about the mechanics of advertis. 
ing and too little about advertising iz 
its proper relation to the overall job ¢ 
selling. Most courses were though; 
to be too general. 

After half a dozen lengthy o ) 
servations, each of which started: 
“Why don’t they teach them hoy 
to . . .?” it was pretty generally 
agreed that present courses did ne 
do the training job that needs tok 
done. 

A very real opportunity existed » F 
prepare a course that would train tk Vi 
returning men to be of maximum uw telp of 
right at the start and with the min ffs... 
imum amount of on-the-job training § oblon 
As a training project it would be dé “— f 
ing our bit toward eliminating unem§ ny p0, 
ployment following the war. 

It was decided the criterion of suc Why + 
a course should be: What wouldl— yw, 
like a man that I will hire to kno y;. . 





R. | 
ot Ma: 


about advertising? censide 
Committee Operation F % 
Proves Practical “ones 

War are 


So logical did this seem that WH ..40,, 
group voted to recommend to CNYIAB,..:.., 
that it adopt the preparation of sud... 4, 
a course as its chapter project for iB... 
coming year. Conseqi 

Approval of the members ¥iff wmers 
promptly forthcoming and a commitBrlice a 
tee of 13 was appointed to exami nent’s 
the project and outline the procedut Bthese 

At its first meeting it became fist an, 
vious that such a group was far wit sales 
unwieldy to achieve the desired t§terpri 
sults. Accordingly, a sub-committe} ar test 
of five was appointed to outline tJ Secon 
syllabus. The larger committee Cotg tases 
tented itself with setting up the over§¥idely ; 
all objectives of the court and Keifuve wa 
it for the syllabus committee to W0 nec¢ 
out the details. salesmen 

The syllabus committee was com forces a 
posed of Edward Hurlburt, chairmang§of meet; 
Wallace Lockwood, Albert Pett Third 
Larry Sterling and Charles Ruma ng of i 

(Continued on page 159) Zation 
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Study Discloses Management's 
Thinking on Salesmen's Compensation 


by R. E. RUNZHEIMER, Head of Runzheimer Plan Division and Director 
ot Marketing, McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Inc., Management Engineers 


E recently completed a compre- 
hensive national survey, with the 
ielp of sales executives in representa- 


‘itive manufacturing companies, on the 


problem of developing more effective 
pans for compensating salesmen dur- 
ing postwar years. 


Why the Survey Was Made 


We were influenced to undertake 
this survey chiefly by the following 
considerations: 

First, it is apparent that if the de- 
mands of full employment after the 
war are to be met, it will mean the 
continuance of somewhere near the 
vattime volume of production with- 
wt the continuance of the govern- 
mnt as the one dominant customer. 
Consequently, millions of civilian cus- 
wmers will have to be found to re- 


‘Bplace a major share of the govern- 


ment’s wartime purchases. Securing 
these additional customers requires, 
ast and foremost, an efficient army 
f salesmen in all fields if the free 
‘aterprise system is to survive its post- 
Var test. 

Second, the remarkable wartime in- 


rptases in production per man-hour 
. videly attributed to the use of effec- 
°ve wage incentive plans underscore 


the necessity for comparably effective 
uilesmen’s incentive plans if our sales 
forces are to be given a fair chance 
¢ meeting their postwar test. 

Third, adequate staffing and rebuild- 
& of industry’s postwar sales organ- 
tation demands the attraction of a 
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sizable portion of the more energetic 
and able demobilized service men. 
Without sound, carefully developed 
and attractive plans for compensation 
it is doubtful whether many of the 
best qualified of these demobilized vet- 
erans will be induced to follow sell- 
ing as a Career. 

Fourth, salesmen’s compensation 
plans in use during prewar days have 
admittedly been largely empirical 
rather than scientific; they have to a 
great extent been rule-of-thumb im- 
provisations reflecting the individual 
experience and thinking of company 
executives. It was the primary aim 
of our survey to sift out the common 
denominators in the experience and 
thinking of key sales executives in 
manufacturing industries, and to as- 
semble them in a pattern pointing out 
the directions which must be taken 
in the development of more truly ef- 
fective and scienti- 
ective and s CHART II 


fic postwar sales- 


1. As indicated by the pie-chart above, 
sa'esmen were largely responsible for 
determining their daily routing in 1941 


ll. The chart below shows that in 1941, the 
methods used for determining territorial 
quotas of salesmen sotoued this pattern 








lected so as to be representative by 
industries, geographical location and 
size. These nine fields are as follows: 
Hardware, Home Appliances and 
Furnishings; Food Products; Clothing 
and Shoes; Toiletries and Drugs; 
Sporting Goods and Equipment; 
Transportation Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Building Materials and Paints; 
Machinery and Office Equipment; 
Farm Equipment and Supplies. 


Twenty-six questions were asked in 
the questionnaire; the accompanying 
letter of transmittal expressly stressed 
the unusual comprehensiveness of the 
study and the fact that it would take 
considerable time and effort to fill out 
each form completely. Consequently, 
the unusually high number and per- 





men’s compensa- 
tion plans. 
How the Survey 
Was Made 

The survey was 
carried out by the 
use of an unusual- 
ly complete survey- 
forum question- 
naire which was 
mailed to the chief 
sales executives in 
nine main fields of 
manufacturing, se- 
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centage of responses received gave evi- 
dence of deep and serious interest of 
sales executives in postwar compensa- 
tion problem. 

Part One of the questionnaire asked 
17 questions on the actual experience 
of the individual company with its 
past and present compensation plans. 
Part Two asked nine so-called “forum” 
questions calling for an expression of 
the thinking regarding some of the 
fundamental issues which must usually 
be decided before a compensation plan 
can be improved. 

Following is a brief summary of 
the experiences and thinking of the 
representative sales executives who 
answered the questionnaire. 


What Kind of Plans Were in 
Use in 1934 and 1941? 


Since we believed that the pattern 
of experience and thinking of execu- 
tives on this problem would be much 
more significant and useful than 
merely static data on existing plans, 
we secured information in Part One 
of the survey on the plans in use 
during 1941 (the last prewar year) 
and also on plans which had been used 
prior to that period. 

It was found that 1941 plans had 
been in use over a median period of 
seven years; accordingly, the year 
1934 may for convenience be used 
in designating plans used next prior 
to those in operation in 1941. This 
information for all companies report- 
ing is summarized as follows: 

% of all 
companies using 
1934 1941 


1. Salary, bonus and 
expense 25% 56% 
2. Salary and expense. 42 17 
Straight commission 17 15 
4. Drawing account 
against commission. 16 12 
100 100 


What Kind of Plans Are 
Favored for Postwar? 


The preceding table makes it clear 
that over the prewar seven year period, 
1934-1941, there was a most decisive 
increase in the use of salary, bonus 
and expense plans, and also a corre- 
spondingly decisive decrease in the use 
of flat salary and expense plans. There 
was also a moderate decrease in both 
straight commission and drawing ac- 
count against commission plans. Con- 
sequently, it is safe to predict that 
more effective plans combining basic 
salaries, traveling and living expense 
reimbursements, and bonus incentives, 
will be predominant in the postwar 
years. 
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It was also shown that there will 
be a pronounced increase in more ef- 
fective expense controls covering all 
items of travel and living expense dur- 
ing postwar days. 

Furthermore, it was shown that a 
much broader and more intensive use 
will be made of market and sales an- 
alysis procedures in order to determine 
correct volume quotas, and develop 
the much needed( and as yet almost 
entirely nonexistent) performance 
standards against which the individual 
salesmen’s operations must be meas- 
ured if truly effective incentives to 
better performance are to be provided. 

Finally, from the “forum” ques- 
tions comprising Part Two of the 
questionnaire, it was discovered that 
the majority of sales executives favor 
determining the amount of salesmen’s 
total compensation on an accurate 
job evaluation basis. That is, a basis 
which will weigh the job to be done 
in each territory in terms of the ex- 
perience and qualifications required 
and the difficulties encountered, 
against other jobs in the same and 
other companies on which recognized 
scales of remuneration are established. 


Methods of Controling 
Traveling and Living Expenses 


Most companies as yet failed to 
exercise adequate controls over sales- 
men’s expenses. At the same time, 
however, there were clear evidences of 
a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of sound expense control. 
Such evidences were furnished by the 
number of companies stating that 
they were determined to place incen- 
tives on traveling and living economy 
in their postwar plans, as well as the 
increasing number of companies using 
flexible and accurate modern methods 
of controlling traveling expenses such 
as the Runzheimer Plan. The general 
methods used to control travel and 
living expenses during 1941 for all 
companies were as follows: 


1. Actual expenses as reported. 42% 
2. Actual living expense plus 
auto allowance (either on 
flat mileage or Runzheimer 


Pre 30 

3. Flat allowances covering 
both living and auto 13 

4. Flat allowance for living 
and actual auto ts Tear 

§. Flat allowance for living 
and Sc per mile for auto... 1 
6. Pay no expenses...... om okt 
100 


78°, of Salesmen Routed 
Themselves in 1941 


The fact that the salesman in 1941 
still served largely as his own route- 
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master is suggested by the followip 

figures covering all manufacturing 

companies on routing methods: 

1. Solely by salesman 439, 

2. By salesman with district or 
home office ok 35 

3. By district, home office or 
both ; 22 


ee 


100 





How Quotas Are 
Established and Used 


Sixty-nine per cent of all companic 
in 1941 established some kind of te. 
ritorial sales quotas. The 
methods used in arriving at thes 
quotas are summarized in the folloy. 
ing table. It will be noted by adding 
percentages applying to methods two, 
three and four, that thirty-seven pe 
cent of companies establishing quota 












Various f 





base them, either primarily or jointly 
on market analysis. 


1. Past records modified by ex- 
ecutive judgment in consul- 
tation with men §74 

2. Primarily on market analysis 14 

3. Market analysis and past rec- 
ords 13 

4. Market analysis and past rec- 
ords modified by executive 


judgment 10 
5. Other methods . 
100 


Space does not permit our reporting 
here variations by individual indus 
tries, but it may be interesting to now 
that four of the nine major manv- 
facturing fields reported a much 
heavier reliance on market analys: 
than the other five fields. These fou 
were Hardware and Home Furnish 
ings, Building Materials and Painw 
Food, and Machinery and Office Equip 
ment. In these four fields the per 
centages of companies reported using 
market analysis in quota determin 
tion ranged from 59 per cent for 
Hardware and Home Furnishings ® 
32 per cent for Food, and for M 
chinery and Office Equipment. 


However, of the companies payit{ 
bonus incentives during 1941, ofl 
53 per cent reported basing the 
directly on performance  agails 
quotas. This suggests the existence # 
a somewhat skeptical attitude regatt 
ing the soundness of the establish 
quota figures. This suggestion 
amply confirmed by the critical com 
ments of many companies taking p 
in this survey regarding their @ 
methods of quota establishment. Qa 
obviously, much remains to be @ 
by market analysts in arriving at 


(Continued on page 142) 
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HE volume of passenger-train cars to be ordered dur- 


ing the first five years after the war may well ap- 
proach the total attained in the early 1920’s, which av- 
eraged 2.024 per year. 


Information on the prospective market for passenger 
cars and equipment and other phases of the railroad post- 
war outlook—of timely value to manufacturers—is pro- 
vided in the 100-page booklet, the Post-war Railway 
Market for Manufacturers*, prepared by the editors of 
Railway Age and its three associated publications. 


Manufacturers with products in the basic railway market 
should prepare now through regular business paper ad- 
vertising that will give them commanding positions for 
building and maintaining strong railroad business re- 
lations. 


In the railroad industry, the four Simmons-Boardman 
publications are the recognized channels of authoritative. 














Railway sigoailin® 


— 


> SIMMONS-BORROMAN 
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Railroad Market 


Each of these pub- 


lications serves one of the several branches of railway 


technical and business information. 
activity—each one has a specialized audience of key men. 
The men who recommend and authorize purchases for all 
types of passenger rolling stock are the readers of 


Railway Age and Railway Mechanical Engineer. 


*Any of the offices listed below 
will be glad to send you this booklet, 
free, upon request... 


The Pos-War 


Railway Market 
for Manufacturers 








Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


300 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4 


1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 


National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 


PUBLICATIONS «@ 
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Send For This Booklet 


| preer'aenm three years of unprecedented 
shipbuilding, American shipyards again in 
1945 are engaged in a huge wartime construc- 
tion program. Thinking and planning are in 
progress, too, for the post-war era. After the 
war, constructive maritime planning and the 
maintenance of the present vigorous national 
merchant marine policy will provide a sound 
basis for an unusual measure of peacetime pros- 
perity for the American shipbuilding, ship 
operation and ship repair industries. 


\ descriptive market booklet entitled “1945 
Shipbuilding Market,” prepared by the pub- 
lishers of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review, outlines some of the current thinking 





on post-war prospects for shipping and ship- 
building in the United States, and presents facts 
and figures regarding the current shipbuilding 
program. It provides timely planning informa- 
tion to help you in your marine selling. 





If you have not yet received your copy, you 
may obtain one upon request, without obliga- 
tion, from our office nearest you. Write for your 
copy today. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 42] 
Excess Fat in Marketing 


tempted to take a similar position 
with top management. 

Spectacular simplifications of vari- 
ous industrial product lines during the 
war have convinced many sales man- 
agements and top managements of the 
opportunities for cost reduction based 
on a reasonable number of standard 
items in the line. Experiences of the 
most successful industrial marketers 
demonstate conclusively that far 
from being competitive disadvantages, 
product line simplicity is a competi- 
tive weapon. For the concern with a 
simple product line has these advan- 
tages Over Competitors: 

1. The substantial manufacturing 
economies resulting from product line 
simplification can be reflected in low- 
er prices. 

2. Salesmen can 
more thoroughly. 

3. Through standardization of 
products the company can offer better 
service. 

Top-management and _sales-man- 
agement decisions on the product 
line will have a sounder basis if the 
director of market research will ob- 
tain first hand information in the 
field from customers as to their prod- 
uct requirements. This executive, who 
occupies an objective position, can se- 
cure more basic and more reliable in- 
formation than salesmen. Manage- 
ments interested in marketing econo- 
my will give ground reluctantly in 
adding new sizes, more models, or 
other complexities. 


learn the line 


Reduction of "Specials" 


Closely akin to the wastes resulting 
from product line complexity are the 
wastes resulting from “specials” or 
variations from the “regular” prod- 
uct. This is one of the greatest wastes 
in marketing industrial products. 

Usually this waste is most prevalent 
when the manufacturer sells his prod- 
ucts direct on a sales engineering basis. 
Following the line of least resistance, 
it is easy for the sales “engineer” to 
suggest or agree to special features or 
modifications in the product to meet 
the “special requirements” of the cus- 
tomer showing sales resistance. 

Again, it is difficult for the sales 
Manager always to check the actual 
need for the special modifications in 
the product. Frequently there is a 
teal demand from the customer based 
on sound considerations. With the 
facts essentially in the hands of the 
falesmen, it is difficult for the sales 
Manager to distinguish such situations 
from the pernicious _line-of-least- 
Fsistance cases. Again, the director 
of market research should swing into 


action to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion from a representative sample of 
customers, determining objectively the 
actual needs of customers for “spe- 
cials.” 

The incentive compensation tool 
should also be utilized to control the 
“special” problem. By classifying spe- 
cials in the least profitable group of 
products and paying the lowest in- 
centive commission rate, the salesman 
himself will be stimulated to sell spe- 
cials only when customer needs for 
product modification are real. 

No industrial marketer can elim- 
inate specials completely nor should he 
try. The problem is one of striking a 
reasonable balance. This can be done 
only by establishing a firm policy 
against specials and enforcing that 
policy through proper utilization of 
cost reduction tools. 


Reducing Marginal Business 

Reduction of marginal business pre- 
sents an opportunity to most com- 
panies marketing industrial products, 
particularly in reducing the number 
of small volume customers and the 
number of small individual orders. 
Most industrial marketing executives 
recognize this opportunity for distri- 
bution cost reduction, but difficulty 
usually arises in translating this po- 
tential economy into actuality. 

If a definite policy is established to 
hold marginal business to a minimum, 
good tools are required in order to 
make this policy effective. Of the 
tools described previously, the follow- 
ing come into play in reducing the 
proportion of marginal business: 

1. Through the facts developed by 
the market research director and the 
controller, definite standards for meas- 
uring marginal business should be es- 
tablished. There should be definite 
knowledge of the profitableness of va- 
rious annual volumes of business per 
customer and of selected sizes of 
orders. 

In order to develop these standards, 
it is not necessary to provide for the 
accumulation of this accounting and 
factual information on a regular basis. 
Detailed test analyses of a representa- 
tive sample of the company’s business 
made by the market research director 
and the controller should provide an 
adequate basis for judgment. Espe- 
cially will this be true if the company 
has not already made substantial 
strides in reducing the proportion of 
marginal business. 

2. Facts about marginal business 
should be utilized in developing the 
incentive compensation plan for sales- 
men. Smaller commissions should be 
paid on abnormally small orders or 
an abnormally limited volume of busi- 
ness from each customer. 
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3. Facts about marginal business 
should be utilized by the sales man- 
agement in guiding and directing 
salesmen. When executive control re- 
ports reflect an unduly large propor- 
tion of marginal business, the desir- 
ability of continuing to serve indi- 
vidual marginal customers should be 
raised with sales supervisors and sales- 
men. 

Before cutting off these marginal 
customers, there should be a realistic 
review of each customer’s business in 
the light of answers to these ques- 
tions: 

a. Does the particular customer 
now purchase a volume of business 
which would not be marginal if all of 
its requirements were purchased from 
the company? What chance is there 
of getting the business now secured 
by competitors? 

b. If total customer purchases are 
now so small as still to be marginal, 
is it likely that future growth of the 
customer would bring its volume into 
the nonmarginal group? If there is 
real interest in eliminating excess mar- 
keting fat, wishful thinking in an- 
swering this question should be 
avoided. 

c. If the business is marginal but 
looks to have potential profit possi- 
bilities, is there any other way that it 
can be handled less expensively? 

Every industrial marketing pro- 
gram must, of course, include a pro- 
portion of marginal or non-profit vol- 
ume, because out of some of the mar- 
ginal business will come future profits. 
Skill in sales management comes in 
determining what proportion of mar- 
ginal business shall be accepted and in 
making a proper selection of which 
marginal customers shall be served. As 
in other aspects of distribution cost 
reduction, success in controlling mar- 
ginal business depends on the exercise 
of realistically sound judgment. 


Where to Start? 


Experienced industrial marketing 
executives who, during recent months, 
have dedicated themselves to the task 
of cutting distribution costs, have 
found that the beginning and end of 
a truly effective marketing cost re- 
duction program lies in establishing 
and enforcing thoroughly recognized 
and well-tested policies. The principal 
difficulty usually arises in enforcing 
these policies and applying them to 
day-to-day business. This application 
is difficult unless the company is 
equipped with the proper marketing 
tools. 

The first step to take, therefore, 
for any company seriously interested 
in cutting industrial marketing costs, 
is to provide itself with the proper 
tools, thoroughly sharpened. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 53] 


Can't Write Leads? 


them my all,” is the opinion he re- 


serves for himself. 
Copy Did Not Always 
Bring Smiles 

In commenting on his own expe- 
riences writing the great American 
advertisements, Officer Schellenbach 
admits that his typewriter did not al 
ways produce copy that pulled smiles 
from his superiors and sales out of 
prospects. In fact he seemed to be 
troubled particularly with good lead 
paragraphs. Many, he claims, were 





eliminated automatically by his chief. 
Horrors! 


From this admission it is apparent 
that the present member of the Na- 
val Reserves did not “spend time” un- 
der Dr. Hess when he headed the 
merchandising and advertising . de- 
partments of University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School, for Dr. Hess 
was a strong advocate of copywriters 
putting on to paper the first thoughts 
that came to mind and then continu- 
ing on to a finish—no crossing out 
during composition. 

,When the copy was finished Dr. 
striking out the first 


Hess advised 


Still time to CATALOGUE 





AND PULP MILL 


tensive 


cause it 





To balance your pro 
cram advertise in 
The Paper industry 
and Paper Wor'd. 
videst A.B.C. Month 
*ly serving the paper 
and pulp manufac 
turing fleld 
planned and edited 
to serve the toro men 
in the mi'ls, pro «res 
ively downward to 
skilled workers. Com 
bination rates apply 
Get the facts. 








DISTRIBUTED TO EVERY OPERATING PAPER 
IN U. S. AND CANADA 


P4PER and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engi- 
neering Handbook is the only book of its 
kind reaching the industry. It comprises an ex- 
catalogue 
buyers’ guide—product index, and also contains 
a wealth of engineering, chemical and technical 
data essential to the men who run the mills. 


Users say that it is indispensable to them be- 
eliminates searching through files, 
saves time, gives 365-day accuracy and is the 
first place they look for product data. 


You can insert your entire catalogue to the 
industry or use any number of pages, with as- 
surance that you'll have year-long contact with 
the right men, at precisely the time, when de- 
cisions for new equipment, chemicals, machinery 
and supplies are being made. 


Decide now to use adequate space in this domi- 
nant yearly! 
phone space reservations. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 





section—a comprehensive 


Closing date May 31. Wire or 





ite 


CHICAGO, 9. ILL. 
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paragraph without rereading it and 
then going to work smoothing down 
all that followed, the same system 
employed by Mr. Schellenbach’s chief. 
In getting over his point the able 
professor compared writing to the 
track man who in attempting to set 
some kind of a record over a given 
distance would step back from the 
starting line several paces so that his 
speed over the measured track would 
all be at top speed. The first para. 
graph was essential to gaining top 
speed even though it should not bk 
considered in judging the final results, 

One of the instructors who worked 
under Dr. Hess had another good idea 
even though it would not be too 
practical in a crowded office. He sug. 
gested talking to your typewriter, 
That is, voicing the stuff you were 
writing so that the finished piece 
would read like conversation. Those 
fortunate enough to enjoy absolute 
privacy behind sound proof walls 
may find this tip of value. 

However, the system employed by 
the late advertising manager of 3 
leading eastern industrial organiza- 
tion has really outstanding merits. It 
was his belief that copywriters were 
on the payroll to write copy. That 
which his assistants put on to paper 
stayed that way. If it was good and 
resultful the composer continued # 
an employe. If the opposite proved 
true the help wanted columns em 
joyed another reader. 

One failure did not produce a pink 
slip but three did. Incidentally, his 
copywriters stayed on and on becaus 
they wrote what they believed and 
put everything into it. They wrote 
to benefit the company, not to satisfy 
the whims of non-copywriters. 

Should Mr. Schellenbach care @ 
investigate the matter further ht 
would undoubtedly find that many 
of the “leads that lose em” were not 
written by professional copy writets 
The average copywriter whom t& 
Naval Officer calls Leffingwell sees’ 
heap of his best contributions to 
ing in print left to blush unused 
der the overpowering shadow of the 
blue pencil. 

Equally true is the fact that Ua 
fingwell blushes himself as he 
printed copy that is “his baby” but 
he knows a typewriter or ink tet 
would prove he’s not the papa of tht 
child. 


—_el 


SALES MANAGER 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER with | 
working knowledge of mechanical eng 
neering. One with experience in labora 
tory testing of metals, metal-working 
methods and selling heavy industrial 
equip. Large, well-established mid-west 
mfgr. offers unusual opportunity if you 
have qualifications. Write in detail to: 
Box 318, INDUSTRIAI 


» MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
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Manufacturers of all kinds of equipment, 
machinery, and supplies used in mining 
will have a tough job to meet demands of 
American mining alone when war ends. 
But America offers only part of the vast 
market for equipment that will exist then. 
Equipment of 

hundreds of 


mines in many 


MINING MARKET teen destroyed 
been destroyed 


or badly dam- 
aged and must 


be replaced. 
AROUND THE WORLD ‘rercisnmines 


producing un- 
der war pres- 
sure have worn 
out much 
equipment. 

A large part of equipment and machin- 
ery in world-wide mining is obsolete—will 
be replaced by new, more efficient types. 

Foreign mines will need to operate with 
increased efficiency—which calls for the 
best equipment—to meet the tremendous 
need for metals for rebuilding in war dev- 
astated countries. 

Mining firms all over the world are 
prospecting, exploring and planning de- 
velopment of new properties to meet 


these huge demands for metals, and 
equipment will be needed for these 
new mines. 


With mining companies generally in 
good financial position to buy the 
equipment, supplies and machines 
they will need, American manufac- 
turers face heavy post-war demands 
for hundreds of products of infinite 
variety. E & M J’s Market Research 
Department will gladly supply infor- 
mation about the use of your product 
in the mining industry. 
* * . 


ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL has the largest foreign 
circulation (and the largest U.S. cir- 
culation) of any mining publication. 
It has exceptional readership in Latin 
and South America, actually 53% 
higher than before the war. It reaches 
practically every important mining 
man in every important mining lo- 
cality in the world. Wherever mining 
is done, E & M J has the strongest 
readership, as proved by manufactur- 
ers’ own surveys time and again. 
Hence its 1944 record of over three 
times as much advertising as appeared 
in the next largest publication. 





ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 40] 


Postwar Highways 


civilians during the war, however, a 
large part of contractors’ operating 
plant now is over age. This portion 
must be replaced as quickly as possi- 
ble if the owners are to continue suc- 
cessful and profitable operation in a 
highly competitive business. 


Equipment Needs 


In connection with its comprehen- 
sive survey of last year, the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors ascertained 





that highway builders wish to replace 
34 per cent of their equipment in 
the first year of peace. This potential 
demand indicates a market among 
highway contractors alone for $250 
million worth of construction equip- 
ment in the first year after the war. 

Other signs lead to a belief that 
this rate of replacement may well ex- 
tend into the second year. Best con- 
tracting practice requires that the 
vast bulk of construction equipment 
be amortized in from three to six 
years. This rapid rate of deprecia- 
tion applies with particular severity 





What is the best publication for 
g@ my marine advertising? 


Well, Marine Equipment meets 
g «@ lot of the specifications. 


Q. For instance? 


A. lt covers the maximum buying 
power of shipbuilders and ship op- 
erators for one thing. More than 
10,000 readers every month, the 
largest audited audience in the 


field. 


Q. Numbers don't mean much. 


Who are these 10,000 readers? 


A. Men in top management who 
make the final buying decisions: 
presidents, general managers, pur- 
chasing agents, works managers 
and superintendents plus the im- 
portant production and operating 
men down the line with whom 
most requisitions originate and on 
whom top management relies for 
buying guidance. That kind of cir- 
culation permits your advertising 
to work with maximum results. 


Q. Agreed on that. But how do 
you know they read Marine Equip- 
ment ? 


A. Because Marine Equipment's 
editorial formula—product infor- 
mation exclusively—clicked right 
from the beginning, produced 
thousands of requests for it from 
shipyards and ship operators all 
over the country and continues to 
produce scores of requests every 
month. 

Q. Agreed to that, too. But you 
have a large page size. Would | 
have to make new plates ? 

A. Not at all. Our four-ninths 
page will take your 7 by 10 inch 
plate. Our two-ninths page will 
take your 7 by 5 inch or 33% by 
10 inch plate and our one-ninth 
page will take your 334 by 
47/, inch plate. In other words 
Marine Equipment can handle 
your full, half or quarter page 
plates that you are now using in 
other publications with 7 by 10 
inch type page sizes. 


Send for a copy of Marine Equipment 
and additional information today. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, IIlinois 
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to equipment of the types used in 
highway construction. 


An extensive survey by the con- 
struction machinery division of the 
War Production Board in 1943, be. 
lieved to cover one-half of the avail- 
able equipment in the country, showed 
that less than 37 per cent had been 
manufactured since 1937. Little new 
equipment has been sold to civilian 
operators since the survey was made, 
At that time, in 1943, large percent- 
ages of the units in many equipment 
categories were more than 13 years 
old. A few of these categories were: 
buckets, 55 per cent; cranes, 49 per 
cent; crushers, 52 per cent; ditchers, 
58 per cent; engines, 53 per cent; 
hammers, 48 per cent; hammer drills, 
46 per cent; hoists, 71 per cent. 

Items five years or more of age at 
that time, in 1943, were: aggregate 
bins, 72 per cent; bituminous distrib- 
utors, 72 per cent; buckets, 74 per 
cent; compressors, 64 per Cent; con- 
veyors, 68 per cent; cranes, 72 per 
cent; crushers, 77 per cent; ditchers, 
75 per cent; draglines, 63 per cent; 
drills, 58 per cent; gasoline and Diesel 
engines, 73 per cent; finegraders-sub- 
graders, 65 per cent; concrete finish- 
ing machines, 62 per cent; graders, 66 
per cent; concrete mixers, 69 per 
cent; asphalt plants, 65 per cent; 
screening plants, 65 per cent; pumps, 
60 per cent; road forms, 70 per cent; 
scrapers, 43 per cent; power shovels, 
67 per cent; track-laying tractors, 55 
per cent; tractor attachments, 42 per 
cent; wheel tractors, 53 per cent; 
wagons, 50 per cent. 

On the basis of a study made sev- 
eral years ago by the Public Roads 
Administration covering $263 million 
worth of highway construction proj- 
ects, a $2.5 billion volume would en- 
tail the use of $60 million of gaso- 
line and Diesel fuel and $11 million 
of lubricants. These figures are based 
on cost at the source and do not in- 
clude the additional cost for trans- 
portation to the site. 

Predicting the distribution of 
equipment purchases by contractors 
in accordance with data reported in 
the same study is hazardous, as the 
purchases are not likely to conform to 
the ratios of total cost of various 
types of equipment segregated in that 
survey. If purchases were made in 
conformity with that distribution, 
the potential sales to highway con- 
tractors buying $250 million worth 
of equipment in one year would be: 
tractors, $26.5 million; trucks, $86.5 
million; other hauling equipment, 
$12.5 million; power shovels, cranes 
and draglines, $60 million; scrapers 
and graders, $14.5 million; concrete 
paving equipment, $18.5 million; bi- 
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e seve HE is a chart that tells a story and points a reveal that an increased number of manufacturers 
Roads moral. are using the distributor method of industrial dis- 


nillion The volume of industrial supply sales in recent years _‘T#bution. 


Proj- is more than three times what it was ten years ago. The moral for you who sell to industry is: organize 
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Last year, without any blowing of trumpets, prize contests, 
or special inducements, COTTON received requests for over 
3,100 booklets or catalogs of advertisers. Most of the requests 
came from a six-point type listing, in the middle of the book. 





Advertisers received additional thousands of inquiries direct. 


COTTON Year after year, for sixteen years, readers from all over 


the world, from all types of textile mills, dig deep enough 


Offers Textile in COTTON’s pages to find this listing and write to our adver- 
a tisers for assistance in improving products and production. 
Advertisers They read COTTON for help in doing their job, for its 


interchange of textile operating and management ideas and 
ke information. 
This live readership, assures more attention for your 


Coverage of active tex- advertising. 

tile mills which do bulk COTTON circulation (13,750 copies monthly) is the high- 

of the buying. est in its 47 years of publication. The net advertising cost per 
thousand is the lowest in 20 years —the lowest in the 

Readership of those who textile field. 


are interested in improv- 
‘ ing products and produc- 
tion. 






















* . National Debt. 


. Distance to sun. 

. Estimated cost of textile postwar modernization. 

. Requests for advertisers’ literature listed in COTTON, 
Serving the Textile Industries. 






Moximum readers per 
dollar. 
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3100 ADVERTISING REQUESTS FROM YOUR CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 


Inquiries for advertisers’ 


received from textile mills in every part of the United States, from all over the 


world. 


literature (3100 requests directly to us in 1944) are 


From mill presidents to learners, COTTON’s readers seek more informa- 


tion to do a better job in mill operation and management. 


Many of the nation’s leading mills are represented in this partial list from 


whom requests have been received recently. 


Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Berkshire 


Fine Spinning Associates, Fall River, Mass. 


Fownes Bros. & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y 
Marshall Field Co., Spray, N 


Columbus 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, ‘Ga. 


Belding Heminway Co., Putnam, Conn. 

Colonial Print Works, Paterson, N. J. 

Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Brookshire Knitting Mills, Manchester, N. H. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Paragon Textile Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Tennessee-Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., New York, WN. Y. 
Queen Dyeing Co., Providence, R. |. 

Franklin Process: Spinning Mill, Fingerville, S$. C. 
Atlantic Rayon €orp., Manchester, N. H. 

Hyde Park Mills, Inc., Covington, Tenn. 
Hartman Hosiery Co., New York, N. Y. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C 


Riverside 


& Dan River Cotton Mills, ‘Danville, Va. 


General Ribbon Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Allied Textile Printers, Inc., Paterson, 'N. J. 
Graniteville Co., Graniteville, S. C. 
Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, N. C. 


American 


Thread Co., Falls River, Mass. 


Lanett Bleachery & Dyeworks, Lanett, Ala. 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 
Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 


1. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Deepwater, N. J. 


W. T. Lane & Bro., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Avondale 


Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Lansdowne Spinning Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. 


American 


Enka Corp., Enka, N 


Jackson Mills, Wellford, $. C. 

Interstate Hosiery Mills, Albany, Ga. 
Naushon Mills, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 
Industrial Rayon Corp., New York, N. Y 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S$. C. 
Gloversville Knitting Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C 


Frank Ix 


& Sons, Inc., New Holland, Pa. 


Wovencraft. Inc., Clinton, Mass. 

Holyoke Mills Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, S. C. 
United Elastic Corp., New Haven, Conn. 


Worcester 


Woven Label Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 

J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Fairforest Finishing Co.. Spartanburg, S$. C. 
Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
Appalachian Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


LaFrance 


Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 
Brighton Mills, Inc., Shannon, Ga. 
Tubize Rayon Corp., Rome, Ga. 
Roxboro Cotton Mills. Roxboro, N. C. 
Cold Springs Bleachery, Yardley, Pa. 


Pantasote 
Pepperell 


Leather Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 


North American Lace Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ingram Spinning Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Unrivaled 


Hosiery Mill, Norristown, Pa 


J. P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Ladifabrics, Inc., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

American Thread Co., Willimantic, Conn. 
Newton ‘Rayon Mills, Newton, N. C. 

Bibh Mfa. Co., Columbus. Ga. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
California Cotton Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala. 
Bernson Silk Mills. New York, N. Y. 

Dundee Mills. Griffin, Ga. 

United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. 
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Plymouth Dye Works, Paterson, N. J. 
Macon Textiles, Inc., Macon, Ga. 


Triangle Finishing Corp., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Aurora Bleachery, Aurora, Ill. 

Millburn Mills, West Warwick, R. 1. 
Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Dutchess Underwear Corp., Old Forge, Pa. 
Atlantic Dye Works, Paterson, N. J. 
Agawam Dye Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La. 
Commander Mills, Sand Springs, Okla. 
Clearwater Mfg. Co., Clearwater, S. C. 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. |. 

Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C. 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


Wayne Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 
American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C. 
Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, N. C. 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Elberton Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


American Viscose Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 
Woodside Cotton Mill, Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Gilman Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, $. C. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Cluett-Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Mauney Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Slatersville Plant, Slatersville, R. 1. 


Powdrell & Alexander,, Inc., Danielson, Conn. 


Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 


American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Royal Cotton Mill Co., Wake Forest, N. C. 


Taunfon Coating Mills, Taunton, Mass. 


Smithfield Manufactwing Co., Smithfield, N. C. 


Burlingten Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 
Palatine Dye Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
Paola Cotton Mills, inc., Statesville, N. C. 


Sauquoit Silk Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Harson Hosiery Mills, Folsom, N. J. 
Clover Spinning Mills, Clover, $. C. 


Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, $. C. 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, WN. C. 
Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


Binghamton Knitting Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Oconee Mills, Westminster, S$. C 
Pickens Mills, Pickens, S$. C. 

Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Gossett Mills, Williamston, S. C. 
Indianapoils Bleachina Co., Indianapolis, 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S$ C. 
New Braunfels Textile Mills, Inc 
Trion Co.. Trion, Ga. 


Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md. 


Drayton Mills. Drayton, S. C. 
Firestone Cotton Mill, Fort Worth, Tex. 
West Point Mfo. Co.. Lanett, Ala. 


North Carolina aa Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
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.. New Braunfels, Tex. 


Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 
Manville Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. |. 


Hillsboro Hosiery Mills, New York, N. Y. 


Cannon Mills Co., Concord, N. C. 
Cranston Print Works Cranston, R. |. 
Esther Mill Co., Shelby, N. C 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Hope Webbing Co., Providence, R. |. 
Locke Cotton Mills Concord, N. C. 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 
Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., Itasca, Tex. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. of Pa., Reading, Pa 


Mandeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga. 


North Georgia Processing Co., Toccoa, Ga. 


Jefferson Mill No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 
Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, N. H. 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Amoskeag Fabrics, inc., Manchester, N. H. 


Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Tuscarora Cotton Mill, Mount Pleasant, N. C. 


Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 
Acworth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 
Maine Mills Laboratory, Lewiston, Me. 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of N. H., Manchester, N. H. 


Sayles Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. 1. 


Schuylkill Valley Woolen Mills, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn. 


Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S$. C 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, Conn. 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Hattiesburg Hosiery Co. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnson & Johnson, Chicago, it. 
Lowell Bleachery, Griffin, Ga. 
Atlantic Rayon Corp., Providence, R. |. 
A. D. Julliard, Brookford, N. C. 
Utexleo, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
The Manchester Mill, Bombay, India 


Prestige (N. Z.) Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand 


Comp. Textil Ariguanabo, Bauta, Cuba 
Cia Textiles, Bauta, Cuba 


Century Weaving Mills, Melbourne, Australia 


Sudamtex, Buenos Aires, Argentina 





Cia Indestrial Veracrezana, S. A., Mexico City, Mexico 


Johnson & Johnson do Brasil,, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 


J. K. Hosiery Factory, Cawnpore, India 


Industrias Gerais, Seccao de Organizacao Ind., Sao Paulo, 


Brazil, S. A. 
Svadeshi Mills, Kurla, Bombay, India 


Fabrica de Tejidos, Caupolican, Vina del Mar, Chile, S. A. 


Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Tejidos el Condor, Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


Stauffer-Dobbie, Ltd., Galt, Canada 


Inca Cotton Mill, W. R. Grace & Co., Lima, Peru, S. A. 


New China Mills, Ltd., Sewei Bombay, India 


Primera Hilanderia Uruguaya de Algodon, Montevideo, 


Uruguay, S. A. 
Lewis, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Fabrica Uruguaya de Alpargatas, Montevideo, 
A. 


Uruguay, S. 
Caldwell Linen Mills, Iroquois, Canada 


Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Valleyfield. Canada 


Holeproof Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 


Chipman-Holton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Canada 


Cernico Testil, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Australian Knitting Mills, Melbourne, Australia 
B. Com. Hosiery Works, Ghaziabad, India 
Dominion Textile Co., a Falls, Canada 
Cia Industrial Superta. S. Mexico 
Johnson Bros. Pty., Ltd., esi pe y —— 
Cinderhill Spinning Co., Ltd., Todmorden, Eng 


Also Publishers of 


A W.R.C. SMITH Pudkication 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGIA 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
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tuminous paving equipment, $8 mil- 
lion; drilling equipment, $8 million; 
bridge and culvert equipment, $8 mil- 
lion; crushing, screening and convey- 
ing equipment, $4 million; pumping 
equipment, $4.5 million. 

By continuing operation at their 
present capacity, now absorbed almost 
entirely by the government for war 
purposes, manufacturers of construc- 
tion equipment could meet the post- 
war needs of highway builders and 
other contractors. According to in- 
formation published by Engineering 
News-Record, production of all types 














of construction equipment, exclusive 
of automotive equipment, in 1944, 
amounted to $800 million, nearly four 
times the 1939 figure of $209 million. 
Equipment wanted by the contractors 
is substantially the same as that be- 
ing produced for the government. No 
radical conversion of manufacturing 
processes is necessary to supply con- 
tractors’ needs. 


Materials Requirements 


Projecting future materials re- 
quirements from past records involves 
certain hazards, but the projections 
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can provide a reasonably accuratp 
guide to the potential market volum F 
The most comprehensive analysis of 
the construction industry in th 
United States is that contained in th 
Construction Census of 1930 by th 1 
Bureau of the Census, not repeated jp 
equal detail in 1940. Expenditurg Am 
summarized in this census report fo 
contracting firms which had com. 
pleted $726 million of highway, 
bridge and culvert, grading, and pay. 
ing work in the previous year shoy 
that these contractors purchased m. 
terials amounting to 46 per cent off T 
the value of the construction work 
performed. Applying this percentag 
to a prospective postwar highway 
construction volume of $2.5 billion 
per year, the potential annual market 
for materials purchased by contrac. 
tors may be expected to amount t 
$1,150 million. 

On the basis of the distribution o 
materials expenditures by these high. 
way contractors, as reported in tk 
census summary, the potential annul 
market for several classes of materi 
in a yearly volume of $2.5 billion ¢ 
highway construction would be x 
follows: sand, gravel, crushed ston 
slag, cinders, etc., $325 million; Por. 
land cement, $250 million; bitumi. 
nous paving materials, $78 millioo; 
structural steel, $75 million; reinfor-}, 
ing steel, $55 million; rough and fi 
ished lumber, $27 million; drain tk 
and vitrified clay and concrete pip, 
$18 million; brick, $17 million; 
crushed stone, $15 million; steel ani 
cast-iron pipe, $8 million; concret 
and cinder blocks, $7.5 million; rougi 
and finished hardware, $5 million 
riprap, $5 million; wire cable, guards 
and fencing, $3 million; electrical 
pliances and supplies, $2.5 million. 
















Social Effect on Civilian Economy 


Effects of the postwar highway 
program will reach into nearly ever 
field of producer and consumer good 
At an annual wage of $2,000 
worker, which is more liberal th# 
the actual average wage determin 
by past surveys, a $2.5 billion af 
nual volume will provide full-ya 
employment for 1,250,000 perso 
including both those on the site am 
those working in the mills, mines 
forests to furnish materials am 
equipment. 

The income of these workers 
be used principally for purchase 
consumer products, while the busine 
placed with manufacturers will em 
them to make improvements 
by the war. Thus the highway 
struction expenditure will get 
increased sales and income throw 
broad range of other industries. 
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The Research Division of the Office of Inter- 
\merican Affairs has completed recently a study of 
gtential industrial developments in Brazil, which 
adicates that a large volume of engineering and 
enstruction work will, in all probability, be un- 
jertaken in the early postwar years. 


The Coordinator of Economic Mobilization re- 
gently stated that plans for the industrial develop- 
nent of Brazil would require at least $2,500,- 
000,000 and possibly $4,000,000,000 within the 
next decade. 


Proposed plans include a more complete utiliza- 
tion of the hydroelectric potential of 20-million 
horsepower (at present only 7 percent has been de- 
yloped): completion of a coastal system of rail- 
wads from the Uruguayan border to Belem and a 
secondary system to connect coastal with interior 
railroads; a highway network program; further ex- 
pansion of the iron and steel industry; mechaniza- 
ion of agriculture, using modern techniques and 
quipment; an extensive public works program, 
ad development of mining and metallurgy. Ex- 
pansion in the production facilities for textiles, 
ement, chemicals, glass, paper, electric equip- 
nent, food processing, aircraft, rubber and a va- 
ety of consumer goods is also contemplated. 


Although many of these projects are in the blue- 
print stage, others have already been initiated, or- 
iers placed and construction started. 
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Engineering and Construction Work in Brazil 





With steel as a foundation, Brazil is developing a 
program of industrialization designed to revolu- 
tionize its economy. The steel mill project at Volta 
Redonda, costing $75,000,000 is nearing comple- 
tion, and will utilize high grade ores from Bello 
It is estimated that this plant will be 
capable of producing 750,000 tons of steel an- 


Horizonte. 


nually. Brazil has 25 percent of the known iron 
ore reserve of the world. 


Possible development of new plant facilities in 
Brazil will require machinery and equipment with 
an estimated value of $1,307,000,000, and that the 
replacement of depreciated and obsolete equipment 


will likely require an additional $719,000,000. 


Estimated value of new and used equipment and 
materials that will be required for the first 10-year 
postwar period is given in the accompanying table. 


Cost 

In Millions of Dollars 

Type Used New Total 
Power and Communication.............. 69.2 474 543.2 
III Snk.8 6s od cc canienses ries 155.7 385 540.7 
Building construction ..............+.+: 69.2 120 189.2 
IE i955 exdnccssnwhenennk kaa 121.2 240 361.2 
PEE io ntkedicekcnenmbdaeceanss 69.2 150 219.2 
Mining and petroleum.................-- 13.9 18 31.9 
Lumbering, woodworking and paper...... 5.2 11 16.2 
EE Sovann cadena vekandeesalepeaeerana 3.5 8 11.6 
SOMOMRINS BUNUTOINE. 66s ccicdicoccccses 41.6 24 65.6 
Cops SIOGE b6casscxedarsonvcansnee 17.3 30 47.3 
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published monthly in Span- 
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A* has gone to war in a new way 
which, paradoxically, has been 
the oldest purpose of great paintings: 
to please the senses of observers. 

Henry Davenport did it, by bring- 
ing great art to the shop in a plant 
at Waltham, Mass. This well known 
artist and teacher, trained at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris and a 
teacher of art and painting in Paris 
and the Yale School of Fine Arts, was 
hired by W. H. Nichols & Sons, fa- 
mous as the makers of the nylon and 
rayon pumps, and the geroter for the 
Quiet May oil burner and the Nichols 
hand miller. 

Mr. Davenport has lived with art 
since he began studying to be an archi- 
tect. He found the transition from 
art to working in a shop quite a job. 
But he learned quickly, and where he 
went, art lagged not far behind. He 
did the job for which he was hired, 
an unusual eye-catching hand-printed 
and hand-illustrated 86-page booklet 
on the hand miller, but while he 
worked he looked around. But from 
here on, let him tell the story: 

“I found that war posters had an 
irritating effect on me. I wondered 
if they were really doing any good. 
After sounding out a cross section 
of our shop I came to the conclusion 
that they had the same effect on most 
of the other people working at Nich- 
ols. I decided they were a waste of 


money. If, after two years of war, 


@ Examples of great art 
have replaced war post- 
ers on the walls of the 
W. H. Nichols & Sons 
plant in Waltham, Mass. 
Results have shown them 
to be a better, although 
more subtle, morale 
builder than war post- 
ers, whose effectiveness 


@ ART IN THE SHOP 


Sales Promotion Ideas | 


our workers didn’t know what we 
were fighting for, they would never 
know. I took down every poster and 
slogan. The effect was definite. The 
whole plant looked cleaner and more 
businesslike. 

“But it was a good idea to have 
some color on walls to take the place 
of the absent posters. That suggested 
hanging pictures, so I wrote the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Worcester Museum about the possi- 
bility of borrowing reproductions of 
fine paintings. Their responses were 
most gratifying and I selected a num- 
ber of exhibitions which were dis- 
played for a month throughout the 
Nichols plant and then replaced by 
others.” 

Among the first reproductions se- 
lected by Davenport were paintings 
by the eighteenth century French 
artists Francois Boucher, Jean-Honore 
Fragonard and Jean Marc Nattier, in 
addition to the Flemish artist, Peter 
Paul Rubens, and Van Meer. Another 
group included the impressionists— 
Manet, Sisley, Gaugin. 

There was a group of paintings by 
American artists like Thomas Eakins, 
Edmund C. Tarbell and John Singer 
Sargent, in addition to a number of 
original water colors from the Boston 
Art Museum by artists of the WPA. 
Davenport’s next showing was repro- 
ductions of wash drawings of ducks 
and hunting scenes by Frank Benson. 













He also put up 12 small mumk 
painted by himself, of American wig 
ter and summer settings. These hang 
in the Nichols recreation hall. 

“My own paintings were done hep 
in the plant,” said Davenport. “ 
caused a good deal of interest. Dun 
our Bond drives, I raffled off paintin 
and raised a good bit of money 
way. It shows the interest the 
ployes have in pictures. I learned 
machinists understand and __respegt 
things done with one’s hands.” 

Except for parcel post fees to th 
plants, the cost of exhibiting thee 
paintings was exactly nothing. Th 
museums were happy to lend out what 
they had. They maintain a free ser. 
vice to schools and institutions. Day. 
enport estimates hundreds of dollan 
were saved thus and the employes, in- 
stead of looking at monotonous war 
posters, had something fresh and stim- 
ulating to look upon which showed 
them in a more subtle way what the 
were fighting for. 

“IT have found the employes’ r- 
actions most interesting,” said Daven- 
port. “Of course they didn’t pretend 
to always appreciate the paintings 
But we did nothing to force them w 
be impressed with the beauty of art 
The men and women in the shop 
would have rebelled against a dict 
torship of art appreciation. 

“But they began to ask questions 
We made every effort in our selection 
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@ One of the functions of New EquipMent Dicest valued at $3,400,000,000. Responsible government 
ok has been exploration work in determining the extent officials are urging industrial equipment manufac- 
dollar and location of new markets for products in the turers to take advantage of the present situation to 
oyes, in- United States. The advertisers have found this promote acceptance of their product and name. Thus 
DUS Wat method very successful and many new outlets have established, they will be ready to do business with 
price been developed for their products. Latin America in the postwar period. 
snowed 
rat ther Now Latin America offers new market frontiers for Can you afford to overlook an opportunity that may 
aggressive American manufacturers. The industrial- well mean the difference between profit and loss in 
pale ization pragram, scheduled for all of Central and the competitive days ahead? Our new booklet, 
presend South America has the approval and cooperation of “What Are Your Sales Opportunities South of the 
Lintings our government. Latest estimated figures on this Border” explains how to explore and promote this 
them to postwar market reach the ten billion dollar mark. future market NOW—at low cost. Contact our 
of art The industrial field which is so thoroughly covered nearest representative, he will gladly make arrange- 
- = by Revista INDUSTRIAL requires new equipment ments for you to see it—there is no obligation. 
restions 
election 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





of examples of art to take the ‘arty’ 
side out and show our workers that 
good paintings are a natural part of 
human life. Only in that way can a 
healthy interest in good painting be 
developed that will stimulate a sense 
of well being in the man who works 
in surroundings that are becoming a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction to 
him. This feeling cannot help but 
be reflected in the worker’s attitude 
toward his job and motivate him to- 
wards broadening his own sense of 
values.” 


At all times, Davenport strives for 
a certain unity in the art he hangs 
in the shop. He treats each change 
as if it were a salon showing. For ex- 
ample, at one time he secured from 
the Boston Museum a set of beautiful 
French war posters of the First World 
War. Another time he hung a set of 
handsome English travel posters 
which were extremely decorative. To 
get these, all the Nichols company 
had to do was to send down a truck 
and return them on the date they 
were due, 


It now looks as if art and machines 
will continue to work side by side in 
the Nichols’ plant to produce im- 
proved products made by more cogni- 
zant workers. 


Here's Help on 
Point-of-Sale Advertising 


Although profusely illustrated with 
photographs of actual samples of its 
stock of point - of -sale promotion 
pieces, the new catalog just issued by 
the Chicago Show Printing Company 
was designed primarily as an idea in- 
cubator. It was developed as a work 
book to give advertising and sales ex- 





"How to Give Your Product Point-of-Sale 
Punch", an encyclopedia of point-of-sales 
advertising ideas, has recently been released 
by the Chicago Show Printing Company as 
a combination promotional and service book 
for ad men and sales promotion managers 
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Three of the covers from the new bulletin series issued by Sharples Corporation which show 
how the company utilized its five-year-old trade mark by using it as an integral part of each 
cover, thus unifying the entire bulletin series in addition to supplying an attractive design 


ecutives specific ideas on display ad- 
vertising in all fields. 

Done in three colors, the booklet 
makes good use of contrast by means 
of reverse plates, color-on-color, and 
other eye catching layout devices 
which vouch for the company’s abil- 
ity to include “showmanship” in its 
creations. 

A post-paid mailing card contains a 
listing of the various processes touched 
upon in the text and illustrations of 
the catalog, with a request that the 
reader check items upon which he de- 
sires more information. This detailed 
information is contained in a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin giving complete in- 
formation on each of the displays il- 
lustrated — physical specifications, 
where used, how shipped, results and 
other data. 

Copies are available free by writing 
the company at 2635 N. Kildare 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Sharples Develops New 
Use for Trade Mark 


Some five years ago, a trade mark 
was developed for the Sharples Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, maker of 
centrifuges. The name Sharples was 
featured, and emanating from a cen- 
tral point was a spiral. It was con- 
sidered to be a very good representa- 
tion of the whirl of centrifugal force. 
This trade mark was used as a part of 
the foot plate for the Sharples adver- 
tisements, and was also used on letter 
heads, business cards and on litera- 
ture. 

The company had issued from time 
to time informative bulletins showing 
not only the general line of centrifuges 
designed and manufactured, but spe- 
cific applications of certain machines. 
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Each bulletin was designed individu. 
ally and bore no relation to each 
other. There was no string of family 
continuity running through the dozen 
or more separate bulletins. 

However, when it was determined 
to release new publications for 1945, 
it was decided to have a family re. 
semblance on the cover design. After 
various roughs, conferences and tries, 
it was finally decided to use the out- 
line of the trade mark as the back- 
ground. 

The general design of the trade 
mark was adopted for all of the new 
bulletins, three of which have just 
been issued. While each bulletin i 
independent in its appearance, no one 
can fail to recognize the group iden- 
tity. 

It is most interesting that it took 
five years for the complete use of this 
swirl to be developed. Perhaps other 
concerns have not fully utilized o 
applied such basic ideas that have 
been hanging around for many years 
The acres of diamonds may be right 
in your own back yard. Look around 


The three new Sharples bulletin 
are: Bulletin No. 1234-B, on the ap 
plication of centrifugal force in th 
production of various lacquer and 
enamels. Bulletin No. 1226-C, which 
is devoted to the explanation of tk 
basic theory of centrifugal phe 
nomena. Bulletin No. 1230-B, which 
is a colorful presentation of the func- 
tioning of the bowl of Sharples super- 
centrifuges. 


Eye-Appeal Can Sell 
Industrial Products Too! 
Starting from a premise which ® 


unique in selling industrial products 
The S. C. Johnson & Sons, Ine, 
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Is your Product used in the PETROLEUM INDUSTRY? 
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° ° 2. 28 Piping Silencers : 

Operating Men in all Divisions a | 

H H Power Transmissi Solvents = 

are Interested in Products Like These ee E 

Steel T = 

(A partial list of the many products used in more than one division mumps th _ = 

of the Petroleum Industry) Reboilers Tool ‘ = 

Regulators = Joints : = 

Asbestos Engines & Motors Laboratory & Test- Reheaters Tubing & Tubing = 
Bearings Filters ing Equipment Replacement Parts Equipment 5 
Belting Flanges Lever Keys Rubber Product Turbines = 
Boilers & Tubes Flexible Joints a r - ote ° Valves = 

Brake Rings Forgings & Reulgenent Safety Equipment Welding a 
Cement Fueloil Burners Material Handi Separators Equipment = 

Chain Furnaces ve a = Shovels Wire Rope 3 
Clutches Gauges Metals & Alloys Operating Men... Engineers, Superinten- : 
Compressors Generators dents, Foremen and Operating Officials . . . = 
Condensors Hangers & Fittings sisters whether in Venezvela, Iraq, or we — = 
Coolers Heat Exchangers Nuts & Bolts @ common interest in many products us = 

2 . in Drilling, Oil Production, Refining, Natu- 

Couplings Instruments Packing & Gaskets ral Gasoline Manufacturing, Repressuring = 
. Detergents Insulation Paints and Pipe Line Transportation. 
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Operating Men need TECHNICAL information 
and PRODUCT information 


Editorially, The Petroleum Engineer supplies that informa- 
tion which deals with new methods and techniques. Adver- 
tisers have an opportunity to supply useful product informa- 
tion and point out its profitable application to modern 
methods and techniques. For example, an article on a new 
nethod of flow measurement will be of interest to engineers 
a all divisions where flow meters are used. Similarly, an 
advertisement that deals with the fundamental features of 
iflow meter would be of interest to refinery engineers who 
use flow meters to measure in-put and out-put of a produc- 
tion unit, and to field engineers because the accuracy of the 
meter affects the profit which the lease owner can derive. 


Set out fo inform the Foreign Engineer, and your 
ads will sell more in America too 


A magazine devoted exclusively to 
olving operating problems is of par- 
ticular benefit to engineers in foreign 
countries, who haven't the easy access 
0 information and personal service 
that engineers in our own country have. 
Incidentally, no matter what “lingo” 
they may use on the gang, top operating 
men in foreign lands almost invariably 
speak and read English. Many got their 
training here. 

Often, the operating engineer over- 
seas hasn't time to write the manufac- 
turer for more information; often, a 
purchase decision must be made imme- 
diately on the basis of whatever in- 
formation is available. 

So the manufacturer whose adver- 
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tisement describes and pictures basic information about 
his product will have a better chance of selling his equip- 
ment to the engineer overseas, and will do a better selling 
job at home, too. 


How to get your product on the “Approved List” 
in this $3,000,000,000 market 


The operating men, whose responsibility for performance 
earns them the right to specify and buy, requisition 92% 
of all equipment and supplies that are purchased in all divi- 
sions of the Petroleum industry. (From a national study 
of oil industry buying habits by T. Gaines Research, in 
cooperation with Hooper-Holmes. ) 

To get your product on the “approved list,” you have 
to give these operating men basic product information that 
points up details of construction and the economic and 
mechanical advantages fo them, so they can determine 
whether or not they should request a field test or place a 
requisition for the purchase of your product. 
Manufacturers making equipment, materials 
or products used in the Petroleum industry can 
take advantage of this community of interest 
among engineers in all divisions of the indus- 
try all over the world, through informative 
product advertising in The Petroleum Engineer. 


= 
= 
= 


A Magazine of Methods 
for Operating Men 


New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Roger Motheral 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells St., E. V. Perkins 
Huntington Park, Cal., 5905 Pacific Blvd., R. C. Wipperman 
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CHART ONE 


PREWAR FURNACE SALES 
UNITS UNITS Year 
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TOTAL -1,615,000 


230,000 
320,000 | | 225,000 


365,000 | | 190000 


Subject to WPB 
Restrictions 


420,000 |_| 200.000 








TOTAL - 1,710,000 a 


REPLACEMENT DEFICIENCY 
1940-1944 


Voor UNITS 


1925 [__._] 511,000 
1926 [.__] $00,000 
1927[ =. ] 476,000 
1928[- |] 420,000 
1929f =] 378,000 


PLUS 710,000 DEFICIENCY-1940-1944 | 
3,000,000 


3,000,000 FURNACES SHOULD BE REPLACED 
IN FIRST FIVE POSTWAR YEARS! 


CHART TWO 


FURNACE REPLACEMENT 
NEEDS 


1940 


A Market Worth Going After 


With a background of years in the industry, plus constant reseord 
and study of market trends, AMERICAN ARTISAN makes this repa 
on postwar sales prospects in the residential air conditioning and way 
air heating field. 








The statistics presented are from Bureau of Census data. The ¢ 
mates are our own, and purposely conservative in order to give 
above everything else, a picture from which you can draw rel 


conclusions in connection with postwar planning. 


FIRST WE’LL LOOK AT REPLACEMENTS 


Postwar sales of residential warm air heating furnaces will 
principally, of course, from two sources: replacements and insta 


tions in new homes. 


In estimating the postwar replacement market, it is an accepted 
in the industry that the average life of a furnace is 20 years. On 
basis, furnaces sold 20 years ago should be replaced now. 


Chart One at left shows the number of furnaces sold in 1920, 
22, 23 and 24 (total 1,710,000), and those sold 20 years later in! 
41, 42, 43 and 44 (total 1,615,000). Deducting 615,000 sold dw 
the last five years, for installations in new homes, leaves a replacem 
deficiency for that period of 710,000 furnaces. 


In the 5 years from 1925 to 1929, 2,285,000 were sold as shows 
Chart Two and, if in 1945 to 1949 they are to be replaced, you 4 
readily see the size of the replacement market that lies ahead. 


To this figure you can reasonably add the deficiency suffered dum 
the last five years on account of war restrictions. Thus you arrive 
a round figure of not less than 3,000,000 furnaces which should 
replaced in the first five postwar years. 





Incidentally, the first five postwar years may be 1946 ¢o 1950 
not, as we hope, 1945 to 1949. But, regardless of when buying 
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tions are lifted, there is no getting around the fact that a need exists 
for a tremendous volume of replacement furnaces, and that this 
accumulated business backlog becomes greater with each passing day. 


NOW ADD IN NEW CONSTRUCTION! 


There seems to be no question but that a major boom in residential 
building will follow the war. How big the boom? — estimates run 
all the way from 820,000 to 1,300,000 new homes per year for 10 
years! However, let’s again be conservative and take an average of 


900,000 units per year. 


After deducting 20% (or 180,000) for multi-family structures, 
taking out 25% (or 180,000) from the remainder for homes costing 
less than $3,000 (right or wrong, we won’t consider these cheaper 
homes in the furnace market at all), and making a deduction of 


140,000 for climatic reasons, you arrive at a figure of 400,000 new 


single-family homes per year to be centrally heated — 2,000,000 in 
five years. Of these 2,000,000, prewar sales trends show, again con- 
servatively, that 70% will be heated by warm air — 1,400,000. 


Now, by adding the five-year replacement requirement of 3,000,000 
furnaces to the five-year new home requirement of 1,400,000, you get 
a total of 4,400,000 — or an average of 880,000 furnaces to be needed 
annually during the first five postwar years. 


Quite a market? — yes, decidedly so, when you compare 880,000 with 
$17,000 (1941 total of furnaces sold, and biggest year up to now in the 
warm air field). And, of course, every furnace installation means the need 
for scores of other products — registers, controls, sheets, dampers, stokers, 
cil burners, gas burners, blowers, belts, motors, filters, cement and paints 
to mention a few! 


~~ 
‘And Don't Forget Air Conditioning: 


Residential air conditioning has developed around the warm air furnace. 
In this field, it has made its greatest strides. Undoubtedly, in postwar sales 


turves of complete air conditioning, including summer cooling, will break into 





new high ground. And definitely a large percentage of the jobs will use 
tomplete winter air conditioning units — gas, oil, or stoker fired. If you 
have, or will have, a suitable product, AMERICAN ARTISAN readers are basic 


material from which to build a volume-producing dealer organization. 





KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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Closely Parallels 
Distribution of 


Warm Air Furnaces 


Chart Three above shows how existing 
furnace installations are distributed geo- 
graphically. Postwar sales to meet replacement 
demands will obviously follow this established 
pattern, and furnace sales for new homes will 
not vary much. 


Therefore, you can plan intelligently as to 
where you should look for dealers who are in 
position to produce in attractive volumes. 


How to get them — and keep them as 
YOUR dealers? Advertising in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN is an efficient way, since our circu- 
lation among KEY dealer-contractors is concen- 
trated in proportion to these territorial volumes. 


The facts here presented are but a brief 
summary of the complete heating and air con- 
ditioning story which we now have ready for 
alert manufacturers. Ask your nearest repre- 
sentative to go over the whole picture with 
you —and why not soon? 


“Its Readers are the KEY Dealer-Contractors Who Handle 
the Bulk of All Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air 


Heating, and Sheet Metal Work.’ 





Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





Racine, Wis., maker of Johnson’s 
Wax, gives promise of reshaping the 
thinking of men in industry. Using 
appearance as the motivating force, 
the company is building plans to in- 
crease the use of its wax products in 
industry largely on the increased eye- 
appeal that wax lends to all products. 


For many years, through consistent 


s.e8 





J. Babb and Sales Vice-President P. M. 
Petersen, really started the ball roll- 
ing. They established an industrial 
sales division and an industrial sales 
promotion department, as part of their 
postwar plans. 

And that brings us to the heart of 


this story. 
The week of March 12 was school 


A group of Johnson's wax salesmen during one of the class room sessions at the annual sales 


meeting. 
and Molly,” 


Mounted on the walls are proofs of current ads and pictures of “Fibber McGee 
of Johnson's radio show. The products displayed show the wide variety of appli- 


cations for wax coatings. J. H. Hurley, head of the industrial sales division, is briefing salesmen 


advertising which started back in 1890 
with insertions in Harper’s and Cen- 
tury and which grew in 1904 to pages 
in the SatevePost, later to spreads, and 
in 1931 added radio to the fold, John- 
son has been selling beauty and ease of 
maintenance through the use of wax 
to women all over the world. 

Shortly before the U. S. went to 
war, Johnson started to promote wax 
to men in industry in business papers 
in many fields, using as the entering 
wedge the thought “Ask your wife 
what wax will do.” Oddly enough 
this technique had a double value for 
when industrial men started to use 
it in the plant and on products for 
resale, they also became great disciples 
of its virtues and encouraged the little 
woman to use more at home. 

But along came the war and tnen 
wax really hit its stride. Many new 
uses sprung into being, largely indus- 
trial protective coatings. With these 
new experiences came the realization 
that the industrial market represented 
a potentially large and lucrative field 
for cultivation. 

These merchandising-minded men of 
Johnson, starting with President H. F. 
Johnson, Jr., and going down the line 
through Executive Vice-President J. 
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week for the sales force at the modern 
Johnson plant in Racine. Here gath- 
ered for their annual look-see into the 
plant and engineering _ laboratories, 
those men who sell wax products to 
industry. They listened to lectures, 
saw displays of new product uses, went 
into the shop and did some of the 
things they tell others can be done 
with wax. 

As part of this week-long program, 
Johnson officials invited a group of 
press representatives largely from the 
business papers to visit the plant and 
see what Johnson industrial products 
are and to hear how they will be mer- 
chandised to industry. 

Emceed by industrial division sales 
promotion manager, Harvey W. 
Blankenship, the meeting was voted 
a huge success by everyone in attend- 
ance, and there was little doubt but 
what these merchandising-minded peo- 
ple would succeed in doing what was 
so ably stated by J. H. Hurley, head 
of the industrial sales division, talk- 
ing about the plans for selling indus- 
try: “We are going to help industry 
sell more of its products by getting 
it to use more Johnson’s wax protec- 
tive coatings.” 

Johnson’s plans for selling industry 
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On the occasion of its 25th anniversary, Wis- 
consin Screw Company, Racine, maker of 
screw products, issued this institutional 
booklet using a gallery of black and white 
photographs of its plant, workers, and facil- 
ities superimposed on a realistically colored 
blueprint background. This unique idea is 
tied in with the book's purpose by the short 
paragraph on the inside cover which says 
in part: “This is OUR ‘blueprint’ with a 
glimpse of the plant, equipment and person- 
nel. In turn, we'll welcome YOUR blueprints 
an an opportunity to offer you quotations” 


on the virtues of wax, not only for 
good plant housekeeping but more im- 
portantly for the increased value thus 
lent to products for resale, involve 
greater usage of many of the well 
known media. Business papers will 
stand high on the list of choices for 
their concentrated coverage of indus- 
trial buyers. 


Through the issuance of “Quality Control," 

Continental Machines, Inc., maker of pre- 
cision gauges, has not only turned out a 
first-rate piece of integrated promotion, but 
has made a valuable contribution to the in- 
dustry to which it sells. The 140-page, 
pocket-size, case bound volume does much 
more than parade before the reader the in- 
struments Continental makes—it is actually 
a text book on inspection principles and 
methods and contains over 200 photos of 
measuring devices in use, diagrams, conver- 
sion tables and measuring data—which sup- 
plement chapters on how to establish uni- 
form control and to use precision instruments 
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ETCHINGS ARE OUT 


Evidently ““Mr.Weather-bottom”’ doesn’t know that 
Meyercord Decal Name Plates are the accepted prac- 
tice today; an established combat-tested routine for 
such precision equipment as cameras, radar, com- 
bat communications, optical devices and other fine 
products. Types C and G Decals are commonly 
applied to crinkle, aluminum, federal gray enamel, 
and practically any easy or difficult finish. 


In properly evaluating Meyercord Decal Name 
Plates bear in mind that to ‘“‘color’’ and “clarity” 
must be added speed, economy and a total lack of 
““edges’”’ to catch dirt. No holes need be bored for 
Decal Name Plates and the indication, trademark, 
chart, direction or diagram is permanent and positive. 





Both for your priority and postwar requirements 
plan for modern economical Meyercord Decals for 
Wiring Diagrams, Lubricating Guides, Operating In- 
structions, Stowage Charts, Spare Parts Listings; Com- her 
munication Designations, Trademark, Name Plates, 4 
etc. Free designing service. Write Department 71-4. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Decalcomania 









a §=6MEYERCORD DECALS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 45] 
Hercules’ Campaign 


sult of good advertising and promo- 
tion strategy. 

And the actual planning was also 
determined in good part. We would 
convince fabricators, molders, and 
users of plastics that the cellulosics 
were important, useful, reliable, mate- 
rialk—not only good, but unbeatable 
in their special province. Since what 
helps the cellulosics helps us, we would 
accapt the stewardship of the whole 
cellulosics field, and show the things 
they could do—using only the general 








attributes of the materials, hinting at 
the specific with striking individual 
uses. 


Headlines Were Factual 


Headline, illustration, and copy 
policy followed naturally—although 
painfully. The headlines for this 
series were merely straightforward 
translations of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the cellulosics as a group. 
“Cellulose plastics are tough!”; “Cel- 
lulose plastics are stable!”’; and so on. 
Copy backed these headline: swiftly, 
but generally. 

Illustrations were chosen to prove 











( PATIENCE MY FRIEND ! ) 











CATALOG COVERS and BINDERS 
—good ones—can be had from 
Beaverite—but not yesterday. 
From 2 to 6 months is the general 
rule—and that's good. 


Imagine what the rush will be like when the 
” green light goes on...isn't it common sense 


to do something now about the catalogs 


and binders you know you're going to need 


in a few months? 


Tell us your requirements and let's get started—we'll 
help all we can with samples and prices—and we'll 
tell you what we can do for you on delivery. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing O-Ring, and Proposal! Covers of BESTEX Artificia 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 
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the point by use. Captions, while 
merely descriptive of each use, added 
up to give a well-rounded factual sup- 
port of the point of the advertisement, 
The illustrative technique was “super- 
realistic” painting, purposely chosen 
to make the subject more solid, more 
real, more rugged, than any photo. 
graph. (Many subjects were impos- 
sible to photograph.) And four colors 
were a must, because one of the big- 
gest “gimmicks” of the cellulosics is 
color unlimited. This treatment of 
art in four colors, I believe, did much 
to make these pages reach out and go 
to work for us. It was beautiful to 
look at, sharply different from all its 


visual competition, yet reasonable in + 


character and instantly acceptable to 
the eye and mind. 


Good Results Obtained 


Results? Yes. It is somewhat hard 
to measure effectiveness when not 
more than a handful of firms can be 
direct customers, when the detail that 
the final user wants is not in our 
sphere, and when the advertising tries 
to deflect inquiries. Inquiries in re- 
sponse to this advertising totaled 906; 
inquiries to the whole program of 
related advertising, publicity, litera- 
ture, and promotion totaled 4,802. 
These figures are, to one in our posi- 
tion, far too large. They represent 
only one big headache of saying 
“Sorry, no, we don’t make plastics. 
Please write the XYZ Company.” 

But we do have concrete, tangible 
results. Military requirements for 
cellulose acetate are expected to equal 
or possibly exceed 75 per cent of all 
production in March. Indirect war 
requirements and essential civilian pro- 
duction will more than eat up the 
balance. Allocation is just around the 
corner. And all this in a group of 
materials that were completely un- 
essential four years ago. I submit 
that this in itself is sound proof of 
results, not only for today’s business, 
but as a sound foundation for tomor- 
row. Don’t get me wrong; our ad- 
vertising didn’t do all this, nor did 
the entire Hercules program. 
whole industry went to work—but we 
did our share. 

Now, as to what was done to get 
our top management to recognize the 
value of this advertising—we didn’t 
sell it, they asked for it. It grew out 
of the coordinated planning, and was 
an integral part of forecasted opera- 
tions. There are some details I have 
not been able to go into here, such as 
our continuous inquiry-counts, by 
product and by source; periodic an- 
alysis of inquiry-production by indi- 
vidual advertisements; a special quali- 
tative analysis of every inquiry fe 
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ADVERTISING POWER 
DEMONSTRATED BY 


Rate of Climb 


ie a 
There's no index to advertising value like reader interest — 
and ‘nothing shows reader interest better than rapid con- 
tinuous growth in paid subscriptions. 

INDUSTRIAL AVIATION has climbed to a paid cir- 
culation of over 10,000 in February—only 9 months after 
its first issue as an independent magazine. 

This is already a high altitude for specialized class circu- 
lation—and it is still climbing. Last month over 1500 new 


‘. subscriptions! Yet only the titled personnel of aircraft, air- 
P y P 


‘s craft parts and engine manufacturers are accepted. These 
W. are highly specialized readers: designers, engineers, and 
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If your future sales can benefit from immediate cultiva- 
f, 


Btion of this highly technical readership, there is no other 
a 


Circulated Monthly to1 5,000 Engineering-Executive Readers in Aviation 
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ceived from any source last year. These 
have been on occasion useful tools to 
guide our thinking and planning. 

As I said at the beginning, this 
job, like all our operations, was done 
by a lot of people. 

The credit belongs to the team. 

This award belongs to Hercules 
Powder Company’s advertising depart- 
ment, masterminded by Theodore 
Marvin, director; to the New York 
office of our advertising agency, Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross, Inc., with special 
mention for Harry Forrester, George 
Wever, Bod Allen, and Dick Chenault 


—and to Parsons, artists extraordi- 
nary. And a great share of the credit 
goes to a bunch of rank amateurs— 
Hercules’ Cellulose Products Depart- 
ment in the persons of Jack Fulen- 
wider and Roy Barnette (incidentally, 
ex-editor of Modern Plastics maga- 
zine). 


Bloch Gets Account 


The advertising account of the National 
Stoker Company, Inc.. St. Louis, has been 
acquired by H. George Bloch Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 








14.02% increase in subscription renewals 
prove an outstanding editorial job in 


PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL... 





es ~ 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
(> EDWIN A. SCOTT—Publisher 





tiveness to our advertisers. 


HERE’S WHY... 


57.78%—the present subscription renewal percentage 
of P.&H.J. is an increase of 14.02% over one year 
ago*. This steady and substantial increase of renewals 
| definitely indicates the soundness and aggressiveness 
of P.& H.J. editorial policy and management. Intense 
reader interest has been steadily built up and main- 


tained—all of which means increased advertising effec- 


*Figures from A.B.C. reports for 12 months ending 12/31/44 and 12/31/43. 





e Calla P.&H.J.rep- 


resentative to give you 
detailed facts. Lethim 
show you why adver- 
tising volume dur- 
ing 1944 increased 
71% over 1943, 
Profit by contact- 
ing our vast post- 
war market now. 


JOURNAL 


45 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. (i)! 
BRYANT 9-4977 
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Huffman New Ad Director 


S. L. Huffman has been named director 
of advertising, publicity, and public re. 
lations for Tyson 
Bearing Corpora 
tion, Massillon, O, 

Formerly ig 
charge of advertis 
ing for the Timken 
Roller Bearing 
Company's stee] 
and tube division, 
he was also pub 
licity manager for 
the Timken Com. 
pany. In_ recent 
months he has been 
engaged in adver- 
tising agency 
work. Before enter- 
ing the industrial 
vertising field, Mr. Huffman owned and 
operated two weekly newspapers at 
Marion, Ind., and was a member of the 
display advertising staff of the Canton, 
O., Repository. 


Air Shields to Franklin 


Industrial publications will be used to 
carry the advertising which the Franklin 
Advertising Service, Boston, will develop 
for Air Shields, Inc., Hatboro, Pa., which 
recently appointed the Franklin agency 
its counsel. 





S. L. Huffman 


[CONTINUED FROM PacE 43] 


Editorial Competition 


being prepared and will be mailed to 
all business paper editors about the 
first of May. The competition covers 
editorial material published in issues 
of July, 1944, through July, 1945, 
inclusive. Business paper editors should 
be thinking now about the material 
they will want to enter in the com- 
petition. Quality of the entries’ con- 
tents, it has been proven over the 
years, far outweighs elaborateness of 
presentation, thus making it unneces- 
sary to plan unusual displays. 

Plaques are awarded to first place 
winners in the six classifications. Cer- 
tificates of merit will be given to the 
three next choices in each classifica- 
tion. Twenty-four awards in all will 
be made in this year’s competition. 





The source of daily 
business news... 


the preference of 
management men 
in the greatest 
industrial area... 
the central west. 


Chicago 
Fa of 
Commerce 
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The Refinery Catalog is a vol- 
ume of more than 1,000 pages, 
containing complete or con- 
densed catalogs of 372 manu- 
facturers, suppliers and engi- 
neering firms serving the refin- 
ing industry. Our Copy Advis- 
ory Service, available to you or 
your agency without charge, 
will gladly work with you in 
every way possible. The page 
rate is surprisingly low. 


Write or phone today for space 
reservations in the forthcoming 
1945 edition of The Refinery 
Catalog. 


The GULF PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Gulf Publishing Company, 330! Buffalo 
Drive, Houston, Texas; 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y.; 1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; 1301-3 Hunt Bidg., Tulsa, Okla.; 332 
§. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; W. W. 
Wilson Bildg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


\ T the fingertips of the men 
‘ who do the buying and 
specifying for 99% of the refining industry, is the Refinery Cat- 
alog. These men are spending five hundred million dollars a 
year (and the post-war market looks equally good). Not only do 
these men use it .. . surveys show that they prefer the convenient, 
completely indexed Refinery Catalog as a source of buying data. 
To sell the refining industry, put the facts on your products in 
the coming 1945 Refinery Catalog. 





It gives you coverage that 
can be obtained in no other way. Reserve space now—and join 


the 372 leading manufacturers, suppliers and engineering firms 
who reach and sell the refining industry through the Refinery 
Catalog. 


a ll 
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AVIATION EQUIPMENT Delivers A Pre-Tested Readership 


For two big reasons forward-looking aviation equipment manvu- 
facturers can count on AVIATION EQUIPMENT to produce con- 
sistent results even as aviation markets shift. 


First, AVIATION EQUIPMENT carries only product news, pic- 
tures and data. The reader's attenfion is not diverted with 
miscellaneous editorial material. 

The second important reason for AVIATION EQUIPMENT de- 
pendability is in its meticulously controlled circulation. Every 
month the distribution list of the publication is carefully checked 
and refined. Inactive readers are weeded out and systematically 
replaced with new people who demonstrate an active interest 
in the market. 

Hence, AVIATION EQUIPMENT has a phenomenal record for 
DIRECT RESULTS — and manufacturers can depend on it to keep 


them constantly in touch with equipment buyers in the aviation 






industry. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 


The “Encyclopedia-Directory” of 
all Aeronautical Equipment 


A uniquely usable source book of all air- 
craft ports, tools, accessories and equip- 
ment, AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 
has been received enthusiastically by key 
engineers, designers, purchasing agents 
and maintenance chiefs in all branthes 
of aircraft manufacturing. 


This acceptance of AVIATION EQUIP- 
MENT RED BOOK by aviation executives 
is a gycrontee of real selling results for 
Red Book advertisers. 
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AIRPORT DIRECTORY —All 
Facts About All Landing Facilities 
AIRPORT DIRECTORY’S highly speciclized 


contents are compiled and classified for 
the daily use of two basic reader divisions: 





1. Airport managers; fixed base oper- 


AIRPORTS —The Top-Authority In Airports Market Oa CES ae ae 


‘ a public officials; civic groups ifvolved 
The airport building program — now well under way in airport work. 
with local or private investment— and soon to be — a — von = = 
. . ministrative o' es; e ave esks; 
tremendously stimulated by federal expenditure — CAA regional offices (particularly for 
constitutes the most important single development in use by pilots). 


the growth of aviation AIRPORT DIRECTORY offers direct access 


to the complete purchasing power rep- 
AIRPORTS — the magazine — is proud of its position Se 

as the single-minded spokesman for airports — the mar- 

ket. As such, it offers advertisers of aviation products 

and services a direct waste-proof route to this tremen- 

dously expanding field. Send for AIRPORTS’ complete 

editorial and circulation statement in a free brochure 

“The Airport Market in the Palm of Your Hand.” 






2 PUBLISHING COMPANY 1:70 sroapway, NEW YorK 1 


up 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 
ABP Names Winners 


poration, Toledo; and, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 

The judges in this year’s competi- 
tion included advertising men, pro- 
duction managers, and _ purchasing 
agents. 

Representing the users of products 
advertised were: 

Egmont Arens, Packaging Consult- 
ant. 

R. R. Guempel, Hyatt Bearings 
Div., General Motors Corporation. 


Alfred Kuss, Lewis & Conger. 

Harry G. Matthews, Brown & 
Matthews, Construction Engineers. 

J. R. Schmertz, Mathieson Alkali 
Works. 

Purchasing agents were represented 
by: 

N. O. Aeby, Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. 

R. V. Elms, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany. 

H. K. LaRowe, Chemical Construc- 
tion Corporation. 








DIRECT YOUR MESSAGE... 


To Constructers and Planners 
in SIX Southern States 


When the “change-over” comes these six states will 


become an outstanding market. 


Even now ma- 


chinery and equipment is being selected tentatively 
to fit plans also in the making. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS lives amid the con- 


struction problems of this large area. 


It has de- 


veloped reader interest and blanket coverage by 
reporting construction activities in this region. 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, Monthly Issue, is read 
in every county and parish of six states. 


What could be more logical or more practical than 
to cover these six states with one low-cost adver- 


in Reader Preference 
oa In Current Construction 


News 
Ist in Advertising 








in Circulation 
. tower Mississippi Valley 








tising schedule in 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS, Monthly 
Issue? 












NEWS 


MONTHLY ISSUE 
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C. C. Shellberg, Wright Aeronaytj. 
cal Corporation. 


J. R. Taylor, Socony-Vacuum Qj 
Company. 

J. A. Wiley, Chemical Constructign 
Corporation. 


Advertising agency members were: 
Lloyd Dunn, Rickard and Company, 


Schuyler Hopper, The Schuyler 
Hopper Company. 

F. B. Manchee, Batten, Barton, Dur. 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 

J. H. Smith, John A. Cairns g 
Co. 

O. S. Tyson, O. S. Tyson & Co, 


John Wiley, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


Inc. 


Comments of the Judges 

Schuyler Hopper of The Schuyler 
Hopper Company, chairman of th 
judges, summed up some of the high- 
lights of the judges’ reflections 4 
follows: 


1. Too often the objectives of 4 
campaign sounded swell but the ad 
themselves failed to tell what the ad- 
vertiser had avowedly set out to con- 
vey to his market. 


2. A purchasing agent was par. 
ticularly antagonistic toward adver. 
tising that intimated that the user of 
any product other than that adver- 
ised was pretty stupid. 


3. Purposely distorted illustrations 
to make a competing product look 
shabby was frowned upon as being 
too obviously biased. 


4. Another reason given for re 
jections was an ad where diagrams 
and cross-section drawings promised 
real information, but the copy dealt 
aimlessly in generalities and told noth- 
ing. 

§. Ads that boasted out of all pro- 
portion to the importance of the prod- 
uct, generally produced nothing but 
unfavorable reactions. 


WAR MANUAL 
and CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATING 


A LARGE EXPERIENCED STAFF 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATORS 


INCORPORATED 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicage 
Ask for A.R.HANSON ¢ RAN, 8908 
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ae : FS oh ict , is a problem 


| war and “peace. And the Peer eroved answer— 
or maximum effectiveness—will definitely carry over into 
ar business. . 
» You will use Gims he sales training, demonstration, publiciz- 
ing, and selling—and will want them to reflect the war-stimulated 
advances in film application, preparation, production, distribu- 
tion, and even projection. 

Call on your commercial producer. He has been making war 
films night and day ... has been in on their military and industrial 
development . . . and knows what films can do. He knows whether 
your problems call for movies or slide films—sound . . . or color. 
Although he is probably still up to his ears in war film production 
(and film stock itself is still tight) he can help you get started. 
And having some of your planning, preparation, and paper work 
under way now may save you important time later. 

Set up that meeting with your sales and advertising people and 
your producer now. It’s not a bit too soon. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. ;, 


PHOTO VISUALS 


Demonstrate ... Train... Dramatize... Sell 
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“When our salesmen enthusiastically say they 
read our own company advertising, we feel 
that the man who wrote it can take a bow. It’s 
one of the best tests we know that the adver- 
tising is likewise registering with the salesmen’s 
prospects."’— quoting a process industry sales 
manager. 


7 * * 


“Salesmen,”’ says their sales manager, “are 
tough critics. They expect advertising to help 
them get in to see prospects more easily. In 
particular, they believe advertising should pre- 
sell our company and its products to allow them 
more productive selling time. 





-- Do salesmen READ 


“You can’t fool a salesman. Advertising that 
is built on a knowledge of the prospect’s needs 
and that does the job in print the same way a 
salesman does it in person rings true to them. 
Salesmen read that kind of advertising for guid- 
ance, inspiration and confidence. 

“Our advertising people dig hard out in the 
field. They find out, first hand, what our cus- 
tomers think about our products and observe 
how our products are used. They know con- 
petitive conditions as well as our salesmen do. 
The digging may be hard, but the advertising 
story they write comes easy. They have the 
material for the kind of ads that help in the 
selling job.” 


















SALES OPPORTUNITIES IN PLANTS LIKE THESE ARE VISUALIZED BY CHEM & MET FLOWSHEETS. 
They serve as a guide, as well, for field studies you may be planning. 


Removal of H2$ by Thylox Process —At the Rouge Plant of the Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, sulphur compounds ore removed from the coke oven 
by the Thylox process of the Koppers Co 
This process removes hydrogen sulphide ond organic sulphur compounds 


from gases by absorbing them in an alkaline solution of sodium thicor- 
senote. The sulphur is recovered in elemental form as o usable byproduct. 








The Ford installation is one of the largest in the world, handling 50,000,000 
cu.ft. of coke oven gas per 24 hour day 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCT LON 
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Maintenance 
On Abrasive Slurries, we had Originally deen using a ——~.... gear Dump. re was 4 
Dad pump for the Job. The Packing box would leak thus Causing the to lose 
Pressure, ANd the Only way We could Set tr Tepatreg Was to Send it back to the 
manufacturer, meaning that the two~ Shipping time had to be added to the Cime 
Necessary to repair it. We @1scarteg ae favor of thi DUMP. This 
DUPD was equipped With » rubber Stator bur the Tubber would not Stand UD under 
. the attack or the aciq in the Slurry, so we Nad meta) Stators installed, But, the 
In the 'Nterests of resultty| advertis. RECA: would not handle the SOlids tn the Slurry, ang Chis pump was in the repair 
ing, Chem tis Making field Studies Shop at Least oiico every three months, We then went to a Diaphrag,, Dump 
of e vi ent ° io which W8S also USatis factory In thar the Slurry tore UD the d1aphrage, At the 
. ‘4 pm nt used in th chemicg| Pro. Present time, we are tn the Process of imsta2din . Gear » Which we 
Ssing industry. $€ shou ve thINk W112 be the MOSt satistactory aay #e Dave tried, one Feature about this 
USsefy/ in Planning your Own field Work. DUMD that Makes tt Very 8ttractive to US 18 that t¢ 1s very easy 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


Research Important Need 


vertisement based on engineering de- 
scriptions of design and application 
with little specific data from the field. 

The Copy Chasers have their own 
standards for industrial copy and have 
done a good job in proving their value. 
Likewise, the ABP “Tell-All” cam- 
paign, plus other useful information, 
has been a source of aid and inspira- 
tion to busy advertising men. But I 
am convinced that the two steps which 
should now be taken to improve copy 
are first, more field contact by adver- 








tisers with their markets, and second, 
some sort of continuing readership 
studies which will give us the score 
on the good, bad and indifferent ads 
which we publish. 
Continuing Reader Studies Needed 
At present, since most industrial 
advertising is not inquiry copy, it is 
extremely difficult for any industrial 
advertiser to evaluate individual ad- 
vertisements, or to tell whether one ad 
in a series is better or worse than the 
others in the same series, or whether 
his advertising is better read or less 
read than that of his competition. It 
should be possible at no prohibitive 
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American Lumberman 
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« Quality of Ci 
1 Influence 


rculation 


ATERIALS 
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ITH Victory, lumber dealers expect to release promptly 
$152,000,000 of stock-up buying—and to purchase nearly 
$1,500,000,000 worth of lumber and building products of all kinds 
in the first postwar year.. Send for a copy of the “American 
Lumberman Preview of the First Postwar Year in Home and 
Farm Building.” 







AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY -- 26 TIMES A YEAR 
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cost to have a running report on read- 
ership of industrial advertisements 
which in the course of a few years 
should justify certain conclusions as 
to the kind of advertising copy which 
does the best job in helping to move 
goods from the factory to the con- 
sumer. 

We believe that the general princi- 
ples which guide copy writers in the 
preparation of industrial advertising 
are sound, and that as a result of in- 
creasing emphasis upon the inclusion 
of really helpful information in ads, 
the general level of readership has been 
raised. Our war experience has stressed 
the value of industrial advertising as 
a source of information to industry, 
especially in the training of green 
help and the solution of the numerous 
problems of conservation and mainte- 
nance which have developed during 
the war period. The record of indus- 
tri.l advertising during this emergency 
is better, I believe, than advertising in 
general but there is still room for im- 
provement. 

It seems to me to be quite probable 
that if advertisers, represented by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and other similar organizations, 
were to offer their cooperation to the 
publishers and advertising agencies in 
the establishment of a cooperative pro- 
gram of research in the readership of 
advertisements in industrial publica- 
tions, a plan might be worked out 
which would give the industrial field 
the same type of measuring stick 
which has been found to be so valuable 
in the general field. 


The continuing study of newspaper 
reading, which has been conducted for 
several years by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, has produced some 
amazing results in terms of increased 
readership of individual advertise- 
ments. I recently saw a study of food 





MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE 


One of our clients, a well estab- 
lished manufacturer of specialized 
machine tools and expendable acces- 
sories offers real opportunity to ex- 
perienced man. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago suburb. 

If you can apply chain store meth- 
ods to 40 existing, stock-carrying 
branches selling to shops making 
metal, wood and plastic products— 
if you have vision enough to select 
profitable new locations -if you can 
gauge the possibilities of new kin- 
dred lines and purchase them right 
—if you can train men and keep 
them hitting on all cylinders—this 
position should interest you right 
now and for the nost-war era. 

Give all details—replies held in 
confidence. 

WESTON-BARNETT, INC. 

520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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een Like you, the power man must win the attenti 

" of his “buyer”. By providing him with the 
methods and information he needs, POWER wi 
and holds his attention for your sales story. 














1-RLAI SAW GUTS ON PIECES OF 
RECTANGULAR SECTION, SUCH AS TIMEER 


A— The cot 1 always a parallelogram 
tegpos:te sides equa! end parolle!) 
















The mein lines of @ building, © duct or 
mey be square with add direction lines introduced 
by the slope of the roof, or by « slanted sew cut 
ecross the timber. The effect is the same when « 
squere sided ventilating duct or breeching is crossed 
by © damper or enters @ larger duct at an angle 

In ll such cases, the following rules will heip 
place such odd direction lines correctly 
ULE | — Straight tines im the object are ahrays 
drawn streght in isometric 
RULE 2 ~ Parallel lines in the object ere atways 
Green perelie! in wsometnc 
RULE 3 — A sew cut in « vertical plane will make « 
vertical edge on ei vertical surteces 
RULE 4 — Conversely. if « sew cut leaves & vertices! 
edge on any vertical surface. it will leave vertical edges 
on all vertical surtaces 


RULE 5-All_» 
vert 














end 1 ft from its north end. Draw upper rectangles 
first. then lower rectangle Then connect the two by 
the converging lines here shown dotted 


other methods {a:! any object may be drewn 





vertical of the indicated heght Qonnecting the tops 
Mf these verticals completes the busiding Common 
sense observetion ell generally show how to do the 
connecting Any rear parts thet ere hidden by 
forward perts shouk! be erased or left dotted 





BLUEPRINTS-side, top and end views 
of mechanical equipment — are an open 
book to power engineers. But the engineer 
may have his suggestion for a moderniza- 
tion vetoed because the executives who 
control the purse strings—in the building, 
institution, municipality or factory he 
serves—cannot read and understand his 
drawings. Or his staff, in these troubled 
times, may include men who cannot read 
conventional drawings either. 


a Se Se OTe lC ODL lCOTrhrlCTUC TOC ShCU 


In pictures rather than words, this 
' POWER special section teaches the fun- 
damentals of sketching in three dimen- 
sions, enabling any reader to make a “pic- 
ture” of his ideas after only a few hours 
study. It is typical of POWER’S practical 
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approach to its readers’ problems. Its re- 
ception is likewise typical, for already 
dozens of requests have come in for extra 
copies from plants, schools, colleges—even 
from our own drafting department, which 
like yours, is today doing its best with 
available labor. 

For more than 60 years, POWER has 
striven continuously to meet its readers’ 
changing needs, providing the answers to 
current problems and anticipating those 
to come. This wholehearted devotion to its 
job has brought the largest paid audience 
of power men and the positive preference 
that makes POWER the marketplace of 
its field. 

If your product or service is used in pro- 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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ducing the power services — hot water, 
steam, electricity, refrigeration, condi- 
tioned air, compressed air or mechanical 
power—POWER draws your widely scat- 
tered buyers into a commercially accessi- 
ble market. 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS THE MARKET-PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD 
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ads, before and after the readership 
studies had been conducted, and in 
some cases, copy which had received 
a readership rating of only one per 
cent now attracts ten to fifteen per 
cent of the readers—or in other words, 
the same advertising dollar is getting 
ten to fifteen times the effectiveness 
it purchased before. 

Low Cost and Poor 

Ads Not Synonymous 


There may not be the same oppor- 
tunity for improving readership of 





industrial advertising, but I am con- 
fident that the actual record of which 
ads are well read and which are passed 
by would bring home to all industrial 
advertisers the need for applying care- 
fully and conscientiously the basic 
principles of good copy upon which 
most of us are now agreed. 

The fact that industrial advertisers 
must prepare far more individual ad- 
vertisements for a given expenditure 
in space means that preparation and 
production costs are much lower than 





Canada’s war activity is a story of phenomenal industrial 
growth. Annual value of manufactured products alone is over 
7% billion dollars—more than double the pre-war output. Rail- 
ways, construction and power generation add another billion 
seven hundred million. 

On a per capita basis Canada is the world’s first trading nation 


and the largest market for industrial requirements. 


trading she stands third. 


In total 


Imports from the United States in 1944 totalled a record one 
billion four hundred fifty million dollars worth of goods, paid 
for in cash by Canada—NO LEND-LEASE. 

Over 16,000* men who buy and influence buying of equipment 
and supplies for Canada’s leading industrial plants receive 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


each 


month—the only publication through which you can reach them 


all at one low cost. 
full information. 


Ask one of the CIEN representatives for 


*CCAB Audit shows 16,021 average monthly distribution. 
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in other divisions of the advertising 
field, but this does not necessari} 
mean that they must be poorer. When 
we get the score card of readership we 
may be able to justify the use of bet- 
ter talent both in writing and pro. 
ducing industrial advertisements. 
What does all of this add up to? 
Simply this: The challenge to adver- 
tising and marketing in the postwar 
era will demand the best job of which 
we are capable. To perform that task 
successfully, we must be studying now 
how to make better use of the avail- 
able tools. We must know our markets 
we must know our customers better, 
we must use the correct methods of 
distribution and we must train our 
salesmen to do a better job. And we 
must raise our sights as to the per- 
formance expected of our advertising, 
If we start to work on this great task 
now, we shall be in a position to make 
our full contribution to achieving the 
national goal of a prosperous America, 
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Printers To Be Awarded we 
For War Activities _ 


Recognizing the vaiuable contribu. Wee 
tion made by members of the graphic iRuaad 
arts in producing printed material to Wag 
help the war effort, the Navy Depart- Ray 
ment has announced an honor award 
to be granted to printers and lithoy 
graphers. 

This award will carry with it the 
same honors that are attached to the) 
Army-Navy “E” granted to indus- 
trial plant workers. A large certificate 
will be given to the winning com- 


ndustr 
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pany for display and a smaller repro- - 
duction given to each employe. 2 

Printers under great stress of man- sinc 
power shortages have contributed ae 
generously of their time and talents a 
to the production of large quantities ‘oti 
of printed material; some of them a 
have even produced direct war ma- aes 
terials in machine shops that comprise i 
part of their operations. It is there- te 
fore significant that the Navy should ae 
take this step to recognize the work rape 
done by these craftsmen. 

— ——————<$_—— Latin 
pee ee a 7} amar 
feast COM 
| Your ADVERTISING? 


l 
| 
| 
| 
I | 
| TB™ YOU should get good results | 
| TB YOU should hit the right markets | 
i 3S” YOU should lay a good foundation | 
l for postwar | 
| EB YOU should present one central | 
idea . . . dramatically — consistently 
| | 
I Consult us on your problems ! 
! 
sander rodkin advertising agency | 
i 50 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 - Central7743 
L “SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING" | 
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| companies do their 
wn warehousing in Latin 
imerica because no supply 
ores operate there. Illus- 
ted, is a typical portion 
{warehouse yard and 
wildings maintained in 
fenezuela, where over 
3,000 different items of 
equipment are stocked for 
every division of the 
iis AM hdlil: Me Male) ail] | 
nventory value in excess 
lm Tm lelemelelen 


hese stocks are consider- 


Today, 


bly below normal. 


The “power to specify certain makes of 
equipment when ordering” with oil com- 
panies operating in Latin America is quite 
similar to that in the United States. Field 
supervisors and engineers are an important 
factor in designing makes and types of 
equipment when ordering. However, the 
foreign operating man is not called on 
very often by salesmen, and is therefore 
much more dependent upon the printed 
word to keep abreast of new developments 
in equipment and practices. 


Latin America has always been a sizeable 
market place for oil field equipment, with 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 








established proven reserves of over 11- 
billion barrels (more than half those in 
this country). Much more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that favorable geological 
provinces of the country have only been 
superficially explored and with one of the 
greatest geophysical and exploration 
campaigns in all history going on “South 
of the Border” ... manufacturers of oil 
field equipment and ALL kinds of affiliated 
products have a tremendous potential 
market that can be most effectively cover- 
ed through the pages of PETROLEO INTER- 
AMERICANO— market place for the Latin 


America petroleum industry. 





Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 
©. R. Farmer, Kenneth J. Langley, Craig Espy, J. H. Tiakhom 
18S West Modison Street 415 Lexington Avenue Grant Building 1406 South Grend Avent 


TULSA 
Mitchell Tucker, 
211 S$. Cheyenne 


GET THESE FACTS 


Write for your copy of the sixteen page file 
folder ‘Selling the Latin American Petroleum 
industry” containing market data, editorial 
programs and suggestions for preparing the 
most effective advertising copy to SELL your 
products in Latin America. 


HOUSTON 
Wayne Rives, 
613-14 Sterling Building 










ENGLAND 
A. J. Chambers, 
72 Cole Park Read, 








@ Just in case you aren’t familiar with what E-B-R means, 
it’s our way of shortening the old, long title — Electrical 
Buyers Reference. It is the only catalog published in, and 
for, the electrical industry. 

Within its covers, you will find extensive catalog data, 
plus a complete classified directory of all manufacturers 
of electrical and allied products, plus a trade name cross- 
index. This wealth of information is equally useful to the 
man who is ordering transformers or toggle bolts, safety 
switches or cedar poles, wire or silicon steel. 

E-B-R is sent only to a carefully selected list of men who 
originate orders for electrical supplies, apparatus, component 
parts, tools and services. This list is built, and constantly 
refreshed, so that it covers the real buying power in the 
utility field, the electrical construction and industrial main- 
tenance groups, the recognized consulting engineers, and the 
design engineering departments of electrical manufacturers 


E-B-R IS DISTRIBUTED TO: 


Electric Utilities REA Co-ops. 

Electrical Contractors 

Large Industrial Plants 

Designing Engineering Departments 
of Electrical Manufacturers 

Railroads and Mines 

Consulting Engineers 

Electrical Wholesalers 

Government Engineers 


They reach 


PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL 
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Technical men live on Data with a capital D. 
It is their stock-in-trade. But they are human— 
they like to get on with their endless search for 
data with just as little effort and wasted time 
as possible. 

That is why E-B-R is so popular with elec- 
trical men everywhere. In their constant search 
for information about products, this standard 
reference is an invaluable aid. Its directory sec- 
tion tells them quickly and completely who 
makes what. The company and trade name in- 
dex gives them accurate addresses, and trans- 
lates esoteric trade names into corporate names. 
And the 527 pages of manufacturers product data 
gives them a convenient source of information 
about the lines of 357 manufacturers. 

In one volume, a// the fundamental data they 
need for most technical purposes! No wonder 
they swear by it, sing its praises in our receptive 
ears, and most important of all—place juicy 
orders for the products which are Briefaloged* 
in it. 


*A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen- 
tial form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
and action 


But these technical men do want to find real 
data when they look up your company’s Brief- 
alog.* Be sure the copy you run in the 1946 edi- 
tion gives essential product data, lists branch 
office addresses and phone numbers—is designed, 
in fact, with the needs of these men clearly in 
mind. We’ll gladly help you with copy and lay- 
outs, if you wish. 





So you haven't got a catalog! 


It’s hard to find the time these days to put a new 
catalog together. But you may need one desperately, 
for use in the essential wartime application of your 
products and to have ready for delivery to future 
peace-time customers. 

We can help you! Our copy service staff is made 
up of men who have helped prepare some of the 
outstanding Briefalogs in the 1945 E-B-R. They 
can go to work for you — now — today. We will 
gladly explain the details of this service. Just write 
to: Publisher, Electrical Buyers Reference, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 











Be sure your product Data is in 














1946 edition closes Sept. 15, 1945 
Send your reservation fc day. 


* 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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New Advertisers 
Need Helpful Counsel 


One of the most interesting aspects of postwar 
business will be the advent of a large number of 
new advertisers. In the industrial field particu- 
larly we may expect to see companies which 
have grown rapidly during the war, and have 
made important contributions through their pro- 
duction of essential equipment and materials, 
spread their wings and endeavor to win a similar 
position in the field of civilian marketing. 

Many of these companies have never had pre- 
vious experience in modern sales, distribution and 
advertising. Some of them may have operated 
small local shops, so that their concerns both be- 
fore and during the war have been confined ex- 
clusively to production. Now they have expanded 
their facilities, and realize the need for develop- 
ing business all over the country as a means of 
maintaining employment and keeping their pres- 
ent enlarged plants operating at a satisfactory 
level of volume. 

Because of the experience and technical know- 
how which these companies have acquired in 
their period of war expansion, many have worth 
while products and services to offer. With the 
right kind of sales, distribution and advertising 
facilities, they can become permanently success- 
ful, thus making important contributions to the 
economy in general, as well as to their own 
organizations. 

The danger is that they may not have adequate 
marketing counsel, or may try to adopt a pro- 
gram which is beyond their present facilities to 
execute. That is why the advertising agencies 
and industrial publishers who are in touch with 
them and have an opportunity to assist them in 
setting up their plans, have an unusual responsi- 
bility in giving sound advice and making sure 
that each forward step is taken on the basis of 
soundly developed marketing procedures. 

It would be unwise, for example, to encourage 
a company without good distribution facilities to 
undertake ambitious, national advertising. An 
expenditure of this kind would no doubt result 
in interest on the part of widely scattered pros- 
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pects, and without facilities for prompt contact 
and follow up, the value of the initial impression 
would soon be lost. Advertising of this kind 
after national distribution had been effected 
would, of course, prove exceptionally useful in 
creating interest and paving the way for success- 
ful sales work. 


Industrial Distribution 
Aids Small Manufacturers 


Avenues to the industrial markets of the coun- 
try are so broad and numerous that the new 
manufacturer with a good product for industrial 
use should be able to establish a successful dis- 
tribution system without too much difficulty. 
The trend toward the use of distributors in re- 
cent years has been strongly marked, and while 
many large companies have made increasing use 
of distributors of one type or another, they have 
been even more important to the smaller manu- 
facturer who could not possibly create his own 
sales and distribution facilities. 


Companies which are entering the industrial 
field for the first time should familiarize them- 
selves with the facilities available through mill 
supply houses, electrical and hardware whole- 
salers, automotive distributors, machinery dealers 
and other types of distributors who are working 
successfully in the industrial field. In addition, 
they should be aware of the fine services available 
through manufacturers’ agents, many of whom 
are able to furnish the sort of engineering sales 
service which is so important to manufacturers 
of products which must be designed and installed 
with special reference to individual requirements. 


Young, growing companies which are now be- 
ginning to study and develop national industrial 
markets will find distributors an asset of great 
importance. They can make the way easier for 
themselves and their distributors by developing 
at the beginning a well defined policy, which will 
protect the distributor on the one hand and on 
the other, will clearly establish the specific func- 
tions for which the distributor assumes responsi- 
bility. 
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YES, AND THEY ADMIT IT... 


Ask any plant engineer. He will tell you that 
neither he nor his girl have time to run a filing 
operation, to handle the mass of catalogs and 
bulletins which land on his desk. In many 
cases he doesn’t even have the space to store 
them. 


With a highly competitive market ahead in 
1946 you'll want every copy of your catalog 
to work full time. METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG will do this for you 365 days in 
the year. 





Don ‘t miss your best bet for Business in 1946! 
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PUT YOURSELF IN A PLANT ENGINEER’S SHOES 


How would you start a hunt for information? 
In a catch-all filing system? Or would you 
reach for a triple-indexed reference catalog? 
Hard-pressed engineers in thousands of metal 
industries plants find METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG a welcome time-saver in theif 
busy days. Put your catalog where your pros 


pects and customers can find it—in METAL | | 


INDUSTRIES CATALOG. 


In over 9,600 plants, 15,000 copies of the Metal 
Industries Catalog will be on active duty all year long. 
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Reaches the right men in the right plants 


Plant men who have been identified by name as active in 
ihe purchasing, specification and selection of materials 
ind equipment for over 9,600 plants rated above $125,000 
(Dun & Bradstreet) receive copies of METAL INDUS- 
TRIES CATALOG. Thus, you are assured of reaching 
wer 90% of the buying power in the metal-working 
ind metal-producing markets. A recent survey indicates 
in average of 3 users per catalog. 








SHELSUCM T0478 


Monthly merchandising—an important factor 


The very men you want to sell will be on the receiving 
end of a continuous barrage of merchandising material. 
Full page ads in selected trade papers, mailing folders, 
blotters, letters, will constantly remind these men to 
look for product information in METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG. 


You print . . . we distribute . . . or we'll do the whole job for you 

A supply of 15,000 copies of your catalog of eight or more pages can be incorporated in the 
METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG and distributed for permanent reference. A discount of 25% 
is allowed when catalogs are supplied, If you wish, experts on our staff will plan, prepare and 
print your catalog for you, 





Gentlemen: 
We are interested in cataloging data on our.............+.: 






Se ae (product) for distribution to our customers and 






prospects in the metal industries via Metal Industries Catalog. 
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METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 47] 


What's News? 
Research and Test 


rYPE NINE: 
Findings 
Your chief metallurgist, chief ce- 
ramist, chief chemist, or director of 
research has news in every drawer of 


his desk. 


rYyPE TEN: How fo Buy 


Give him a voice. 


Selection standards, acceptance tests, 
and suggestions on estimating require- 
ments, are all of great help to those 
who purchase for industry. Therefore, 
to the technical editor, they are news. 





rYPE ELEVEN: How fo Sell 


To teach the dealer how te sell 
more effectively is one of the chief 
aims of papers like Hardware Age or 
Drug Trade News or Chain Store 
Age. A success story in merchandis- 
ing your product helps other dealers, 
and is always of interest to the dealer- 
paper editor. 
TYPE TWELVE: “Into-the-Future”’ 
Material 

Now the time is ripe for good 
“Into-the-Future” material if ever it 
was. The trouble is that there is too 
much bad “Into-the-Future” copy. 


Your Story On Film 
“Yutimately Real’ 





The illusion of intimate reality is constantly maintained 


on film. 


Many successful marketing men have been 


utilizing the power of informative movies for some time 
—and the Armed Forces have further proven this me- 
dium for implanting knowledge to be a faster, surer 


method. 


Informative movies provide constructive data, assure 
continued utility of your product, and promote greater 


customer satisfaction. 


We are proficient in the making of 
special films that tell your story, eas- 


ily and quickly. 


Let us know your 


problem. Our staff offers experienced 
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advice with no obligation on your part. 


¢ 


FILMCRAFT 


205 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
Divisionof SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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Therefore, be sure you speak conseryg. 
tively and with ample authority. They 
go to it. 
rYPE THIRTEEN: Columns and 
Revieu 
Every book has periodic special jg. 
sues and conducts regular columns, Ip 
more cases than not the editor has to 
get down on his knees to industry to 
assemble adequate files of data. Con. 
tribute regularly. Don’t forget the 
“Letters to the Editor” sections. [f 
an appropriate column for your ma- 
terial doesn’t exist, it’s actually pos. 
sible to start one—the publisher js 
always eager for suggestions which 
might lead to better reader service, 


Issues 


TYPE FOURTEEN: Design Data and 
How-to-Use 

Here is the principal theme in sell. 
ing materials—metals, plastics, paper, 
chemicals, glass. No matter what your 
product, people use it and want tw 
learn how to use it better. 
rYPE FIFTEEN: “Crest-of-the-Wave” 
Cop) 

Take advantage of ready-made in 
terest, problems in everyone’s mind at 
the time: a. Reconversion; b. venture 
capital and taxes; c. reémployment 


-of veterans; d. surplus war goods dis. 


posal. 
TYPE SIXTEEN: Superlative Stuff 

The biggest, the oldest, the longest, 
the tiniest, the fastest. Don’t under- 
rate the superlatives as “just a dodge 
to get linage.” Nothing is more help- 
ful to the buyer of your goods than 
staking out the limits of their useful- 
ness. And it’s wonderful selling if the 
superlative is favorable to your mar- 
keting aims. 
TYPE SEVENTEEN: Photos and 
Picture Stories 

A lead feature ten typed pages long 
isn’t the only powerful technical con- 
tribution. Good art is all too rare in 
the trade, technical and business press. 
One good shot and a caption are al- 
ways welcome at the editor’s desk. A 
file of photos which tell a connected 
story is even better. 


TYPE EIGHTEEN: The Text-Book 
Chapter 

These are the contributions which 
live the longest, and do the most per- 
manent good. Plenty of chapters of 
plenty of texts have never been writ 
ten—chapters which you could write 
over the by-lines of the authorities # 
your company. 

Yes, there’s lots that’s news beside 
new equipment—and the industfidl 
advertising managers, as the officill 
and the professional spokesmen 
the industries that make the news, af 
in a position to handle each of th 
story types listed above. 
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THE petroleum industry will be unique in the so-called reconversion period. 


While many other industries’ reconversion will consist of shrinking down to 
peacetime operations, the oil industry’s reconversion must mean an expansion 
back up to a peacetime level. Such an expansion to normal operations will 
require that the industry: 


RETOOL the many refineries, natural gasoline plants, drilling rigs, etc., which 
have not been modernized during the war, in order that they may compete 
with those that have. 
REPLENISH petroleum reserves by one of the industry's greatest drilling 
campaigns, and 
REHABILITATE the equipment on depleted drilling rigs, the equipment at some 
500,000 producing wells, at gasoline plants, refineries and pipe lines all over 
the world. 
For these obvious reasons, postwar planners almost without exception reco 
nize the petroleum industry as one of the most promising during the y 


ahead. 
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discusses forging applications with M. C. McGowan, Purchasing Agent, 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors Corporation, La Grange, Illinois. 


Pave Your Salesman’s Way By Pre-Selling the P. A. 


“We of the Sales Department at Kropp Forge consider 
the Purchasing Agent of our customers as the best friend 
we can have,” says Mr. Lund. 

“He is particularly important to us as a friend because 
his position sets him up as the ‘host’ of his company to 
all salesmen. As such, he invites us into the inner work- 
ings of his firm. His office, in most instances is at the 
‘crossroads’ of all activity. Because he knows all the 
activities, he is able to conserve our time in getting our 
messages and representatives to the designers, engineers 
and production men. 

“Because of the highly technical nature of our busi- 
ness, we must deal with many departments other than 
purchasing. Yet, our nationwide group of representa- 
tives is convinced that the P.A. is the only man through 
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whom we can successfully originate and negotiate our 
sales activity. Yes, the P.A. is a big man in his company 
and our men try to meet him on an equal basis. Only on 
such a basis can there be a successful meeting of minds.” 

Mr. Lund’s position enables him to speak with author- 
ity on the importance of the P.A. And one way to be sure 
your salesmen will be welcome “guests” with this “host” 
is to pre-sell him with advertising in PURCHASING, the 
ONE magazine that talks his language. 

Get the facts on this economical, effective way to sales. 
Write PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill; Leader 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West 
Coast Representatives, Mills Building, San Francisco 4, 
Pershing Square Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


A CONOVER-MAST 


Sees; PUBLICATION 
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Ox we had a client who paid us 
quite a few hundred dollars each 
month—/o write just one ad. 

Although he never protested this 
fee, one day after he had just okayed 
his current ad, we invited him over 
to our office. After he was seated, we 
brought our wastebasket out in the 
center of the room and emptied it 
before him. 

As he stared in surprise, we said, 
“Please take out every scrap of paper 
that has to do with your advertising.” 
And although he probably thought it 
all very silly at the time, he started. 

You know what he found. He 
found dozens of sheets of copy—some 
penciled, some typed—some complete, 
some only just begun. He found al- 
most as many layout experiments— 
miniatures and complete roughs— 
sketches and spots, lots of trial and 
error. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, “you 
do quite a bit of work for me.” 


Do It the Hard Way 


When we were young in this busi- 
ness, we'd just as soon as not spit in 
our boss’ eye if he tore apart our first 
copy draft. Seldom, in fact, did we 
submit a second with willing heart. 
Oh! We were pretty hot stuff! 

Now we know. And how we know! 

Now we do it the hard way, and 
love doing it. We get a bang out of 
painstaking work — eliminating this, 
adding that, pruning, polishing, re- 
phrasing. 

Never once has it failed to result in 
better copy. Never once has it failed 
to give us the thrill that comes with 
wrapping up a job right. 

To those of you who think you 
have the touch of genius in your 
writing—to those of you who can just 
“dash off” copy we heartily recom- 
mend this copy formula to end all 
copy formulae: 

Write it, and write it, 
again and again . . 
until every creative 
instinct you have tells 


you your copy is RIGHT. 
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Writing Copy ——an Aid to 
the Paper Salvage Campaign ... 
Spotlight on Western 


Any type of copy—from factual 
to emotional—will stand this loving 
treatment. And so often it will result 
in the touch that provides just the 
proper proportions of each . . . the 
balance that makes an ad great. 

Then, no matter if your boss under- 
pays you, or your wife beats you, you 
can at least pick up your copy and 
say, ““Not bad, brother, not bad!” 


Up in the Air? 


Most business hits fransition before 
its advertising. 

It shouldn’t be that way, but it is— 
except in those rare instances where 
advertising sits with policy makers; 
where those who have the advertising 
responsibility can see ahead, plan 
ahead. 

If any business is hitting ftransi- 
tion fast, we suppose it’s aviation. 
Over the war years, a fantastic or- 
ganization of plane builders, equip- 
ment and parts suppliers, contractors 
and sub-contractors has shot up. Shot 
up like Jack’s beanstalk. Everybody 
from the builder of B-29s to the man 
who makes a lock washer. 

Each in his turn has enjoyed a 
unique prosperity. So great, in many 
instances, that it has enabled them to 
float substantial advertising programs. 
Some of these people even hit class and 
mass magazines and radio. Others 
beught well of business paper space. 

Now, come some headaches—con- 
tract cancellations, reduction and all 
the rest. Some are still on war stuff, 
but for how long? Peacetime aviation 
horizons are bright, but they’re going 
to demand keener sales strategy and 
advertising tactics. Competition wil] 
be rugged, and as always, certain weak 
sisters will drop by the wayside. 

With this backdrop in mind, let’s 
look at some aviation advertising, and 
see what the boys are saying: 

CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY— 
This is a page for its Plastics Division. 
Headline, “Don’t Be an Ostrich about 
a Better Product.” 

Pix, a very intriguing robot kind 
of ostrich made up of plastic parts, 


New England Advertising 


captioned inquisitively, “Can you name 
the plastic parts that make up this 
ostrich? (See the chart below).” The 
chart shows them in outline, separated, 
and itemized, “‘(a) Film development 
tank—compression; (b) Outside shell 
for vaporizer — compression;” etc. 
Main text plugs the production facili- 
ties of Continental’s Plastics Division, 
outlines cooperating services of its 
engineers. All in all, we’d say intel- 
ligent, imaginative, timely, and “OK 
AS INSERTED!” 


SciAkyY Bros.—Bing! Bing! Bing! 
Here’s the story on “ “Three Phase’ 
resistance welding” told in three terse 
chapters—“what it means,” “how it 
operates,” “send for booklet.” Direct 
as a person-to-person telephone call. 
“OK AS INSERTED!” 


% INTERNATIONAL PLASTIC 
CORPORATION—“Tape does it bet- 
ter” promises the headline, and eight 
little trade character color spots show 
does what better—Holding Rivets,” 
“Wire identification,” “Masking,” 
etc. There are times when this tech- 
nique is needed, especially when a type 
of commodity is being promoted that 
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* “There are times when this technique is 
needed, especially when the product has 
little glamour or design of itself” 
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has little 
itself. 


design, etc., of 
So—for ‘making a somewhat 
prosaic product attractive, and a page 
of advertising interesting, we pass the 
praise to Sam Hunsaker, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, New York agency. 


glamour, 


GUARDIAN ELEctTRIc —In contrast 
this Guardian color page is note- 
worthy. This is almost a catalog, 
briefed under the head, “Light Weight 
Magnetic Contractors by Guardian 
Built to Army and Navy Specifica- 
tions.” Several types are shown with 
specification copy. Only “sell” is one 
paragraph next to headline. Good re- 
minder here that there are a lot of 
ways to build a good house—usually 
one way best suited for individual 
purposes. “OK AS INSERTED!” 


FepeRAL BEARING COMPANY — 
This color page, which cost at least 
$275.00, shows four sample pictures 
of bearings, one trademark and signa- 
ture, says, “First on your list for 
future production—Federal Ball Bear- 
ings. When planning reconversion . . . 
keep Federal’s in mind. The Federal 
line includes fine ball bearings for 
automotive, aircraft, industrial and 
marine service.” Is this all you have to 
say to this important industry at this 
crucial time, Federal? 


ScHatz Mrc. Company—Another 
bearing baby, saying just about as 
little as Federal had to say, except 
for a ribbon enumerating some eight 
uses, a paragraph that offers, “If you 
have a difficult ball bearing problem 
.. . the Schatz Engineering Staff will 
be pleased to cooperate.” It ain’t 
enough, Schatz—it ain’t enough! 


% FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
—It’s only fair when we give some- 


mis ure, ROD END BEARING 
1 oe ' Features 
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* “Good bearing ads like this are easy if 
you know your business and are willing to 
de some plain sweating” 
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body the bird, to try to point out, 
constructively, how other advertisers 
are doing a more serviceable job on 
the same type of product. Hence this 
Fafnir page, “This Little Rod End 
Bearing Has BIG Engineering Fea- 
tures.” Then, a ballot covering seven 
major product qualities, such as 
“Superior Metallurgy,” “Tough in the 
Right Place,” “Hard in the Right 
Place,” etc.—with an invitation to 
“Check these qualities against the rod 
end bearings you are now using.” 
Good bearing advertising like this is 
easy—if you know your business and 
are willing to do some plain sweeting. 
Apparently John A. Gayton, Hor- 
ton-Noyes Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., agency, who did this 
Fafnir job, thought it well worth the 
trouble. Very much “OK AS IN- 
SERTED!” 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CoM- 
PANY—‘Home Is the Hero” editorial- 
izes on the subject of the returning 
war veteran. Layout, a typically radi- 
cal Bryant job . . . a free-style treat- 
ment that we've always figured was 
good for industrial advertising. We 
think Bryant shows both vision and 
stature to discuss such problems in 
its advertising—but we think it could 
combine it with a little more sales- 
manship for Bryant. 

Nor would this be as selfish as it 
sounds, for Bryant’s greatest contri- 
bution to the returning GI should be 
in operating a healthy business for 
itself. 


W. H. Nicnorts & Sons—Interest- 
ing way of illustrating its talking 
point, “A cost saving feature of 
Nichols’ mass-precision techniques is 
the selectivity assembly of close fitting 
parts. “Entire text sounds off—and ex- 
cellently, too—on subject of accuracy. 
And the tag line on the ad, we think, 
is terrific—Accurate Nichols.” An- 
other “OK AS INSERTED!” 


KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
—This color page on Kenyon’s part 
in the “Superfortress” never does tell 
you what instruments Kenyon makes. 
And there’s some slush at the side, 
“The sweep of great graceful wings 

. the shining silver surface of a 
streamlined fuselage . . . etc.” that 
belongs not here, but in The Great 
American Novel. 


THE SHEFFIELD CorPoraTION—A 
studious “question and answer” page, 
editorial in makeup and tone: “What 
Is ‘Plunge Forming’ or ‘Crush Dress- 
ing’ of ‘Grinding Wheels’?” Without 
horsing around, it spotlights only that 
portion of the magazine concerned 
with such problems, than rewards 
them with information. “OK AS IN- 
SERTED!” 
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* “If a George Price cartoon doesn’t stop 

the average human, then we’re in the 

racket. ‘The oe touch is very legit when 
used to point up claims” 


% SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
(Crown Fastener Division)—Get a 
good George Price cartoon in an ad, 
and if it doesn’t stop the average 
human, and soften him up a little— 
then we’re in the wrong racket. Any- 
way, here’s Crown Zipper asking, 
“Why take a chance on ‘Locking 
Open’?”—with a burly dentist trying 
to force a patient’s mouth closed with 
a giant carpenter’s clamp. 

This light touch is used very legiti- 
mately to point up this claim, “Revo- 
lutionary Crown Zipper ‘two way’ 
track makes Crown the world’s safest, 
most dependable zipper!” Main test 
ties it all up with aviation applications 
and then to really nail it down, across 
the bottom of the ad we have, “Crown 
Zippers are five ways better,” sup- 
ported by five little line sketches and 
captions. Again we say, “OK AS 
INSERTED!” and hand an orchid to 
Wilson Shelton, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., New York agency. 


Jack & Heintz, INc.—Two-page 
color spread, “Service in Seven League 
Boots.” All the domination that comes 
from sizable space, broad color areas, 
massive illustration. Gist of text is in 
opening sentence. “Border to border— 
coast to coast—wherever skilled tech- 
nical service may be needed, Jack and 
Heintz can be on the job in 24 hours!” 
Nothing wrong with this—so long as 
you can afford two color pages to say 
it... yet somehow we feel J&H could 
have given us more dope on who these 
engineers are, what they can do for 


whom. 


GENERAL TirE & RuBBER COM- 
PANY—Headline here explains itself— 
as most good “How” headlines always 
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How ro get the Sales Department 
Behind Your Advertising 
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We got the 
best artist in town 
7 make these..." 
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r 
"Field calls on 
your customers and 


prospects told us...” 
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“Finding Out"’—a book- 
let on technique of field 
research. 


“Intensive Advertising” 


by John E. Kennedy 








Name 


Company 


Address_ 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me 


MAYBE THE SALES DEPARTMENT isn’t interested in your 
company’s advertising. 


Maybe it’s your fault! 


At sales meetings it’s traditional for the advertising 
manager to display his past and future program. And 
too frequently when the gang say “Nice going, George” 
you have an uncomfortable feeling that they’d trade 
the whole works for an increased commission of .00002%. 


Of course, they don’t understand advertising, in many 
cases. And they’re not interested in academic discus- 
sions. But they do understand their customers and 
prospects. And they’re plenty interested in what you’ve 
got to say — after you’ve been out in their territory. 


That’s why field work is so helpful in getting the sales 
department behind your advertising — and in getting 
your advertising behind the sales department! 


Here’s a line for your next meeting that we guarantee 
will make them sit up. 


Tell them that the advertising program you are sub- 
mitting is not based on what you think is good or the 
sales staff likes — but on what customers and prospects 
say they need to help solve day-to-day problems. 


Then read a field report or two. Show how a specific 
ad answers the questions brought up in these reports; 
how it sells your product by offering help rather than 
hoopla: 


Field work isn’t expensive when measured against 
results. Try it. We’ve got a little booklet “Finding Out” 
that should be helpful. The coupon below will brine 
you a copy promptly. 


ABP’s Business is to Boost Your Business 
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do—‘‘How General Silent Bloc Rubber 
Parts Can Improve a Product and 
Cut Costs.” “OK AS INSERTED!” 

SHERWIN-WiLuiaAMs — This color 
spread, “Making Glider Production 
Soar,” is particularly good for its 
Life-style pictures and captions — 
newsworthy, action shots. “OK AS 
INSERTED!” 

CONSOLIDATED - VULTEE (Stinson 
Division) — Another newsworthy, 
marked by good pictures, clean lay- 
out, and clean writing style—‘Stin- 
son ‘firsts’—before, during and after.” 
Big lesson in uncomplicated layout 
here. “OK AS INSERTED!” 

Wuire-Ropcers E.ectric Co.— 
“Put the power of bydraulic action to 
work on your Postwar Plans,” urges 
the headline of this page—out-and- 
out product copy, with an eye on to- 
morrow’s market. Basic stuff on what 
these controls are, what they do, how 
they work. “OK AS INSERTED!” 

From all this, we’d say that aviation 
advertisers on the whole are doing a 
fair job of pointing their products 
towards new market conditions. Lots 
of hard work ahead, however, for 
most advertising from here on in is 
going to have to pay its own way, 
something it never had to do in war- 
time. 

And that goes for practically every 
other industrial field, too. 


We Got Invited to 
Western New England 

Can’t imagine why, but various 
NIAA chapters keep asking us to 
drop in and review their members’ ad- 
vertising. 

This trip our hosts were the boys 
of Western New England—and if 
we do say so, they treated us pretty 
nicely. Of course, we didn’t do so 
badly by them—as you will see when 
you read on. 

What bothers us as showmen, how- 
ever, is a peculiar contradiction. If 
we have lots of ads to pan we can 
put on a terrific show even though 
we make few friends. And—when 
the ads we review are of high stan- 
dard, then we make friends, but the 
audience always seems let-down be- 
cause there were no fireworks. 

Gad, it’s a hard life! 

Actually, we have to break down 
and confess that industrial advertising 
standards are improving mightily. 
Sure, there’s still lousy stuff being 
done, but so much less than bygone 
days. Why, if we had made our chap- 
ter visits even five years ago (in the 
person of our good editor, of course) 
we (that is he) probably wouldn’t 
get out of the room in one hunk. 

Anyway, here’s what we said up at 


Western New England: 
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STANLEY HarpwarE—This is the 
kind of situation every good writer 
relishes—the opportunity to wrap up 
a new and unique product selling fea- 
ture. Stanley does this sensibly by 
sticking to straight descriptive copy, 
simple product pictures, and prod- 
uct-in-use sketches. Our only gripe— 
the ad is clumsily put together. Oth- 
erwise— ‘OK AS INSERTED!” 


We're guilty of doing some surmis- 
ing about this SPARTAN Saw ad. We’re 
guessing that someone said there was 
little to be said about saw blades—that 
about all any manufacturer might do 
is some kind of poster of attractive 
design with short copy. 


Anyway, hunch or not, that’s what 
we have here. We think this kind of 
advertising is too expensive for any- 
body but the cigarette people — and 
perhaps even for them. And, of 
course, we don’t believe there’s noth- 
ing useful or salesworthy to be said 


for any good brand of sawblades. 


RockBestos—This page, in con- 
trast to that Stanley ad, is the kind of 
stuff many a copy man would look 
upon as a chore. Yet it serves a use- 
ful purpose through the checkchart at 
the top. We do think the subject could 
be covered with a little more enthu- 
siasm and originality. It’s pretty pro- 
saic stuff. 


Bassick—This color page had a lot 
to recommend it. First off, it’s clean 
and orderly, and that’s essential in the 
crowded pages of most business pa- 
pers. Headline is precisely pointed— 
pictures in logical sequence; an air- 
craft production line, Bassick caster 
equipped; mouse-eye view of conveyer 
trucks on tracks; close up of the cas- 
ter. Copy tells the story efficiently. 


CELLULAR RUBBER 


= THIS VERSATILE MATERIAL SEALS AGAIN 
WOISPERE DEADENS SOUND SAMPENS WieRareN 
WSULATES, AND WAKES PRODUCTS LIGHTER 





We compound cellular rubbers te mest 
your exact seed and supply you with 
sheets, strips, slabs. cord or tubing 
pads, molded shapes or die-cut pieces 
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* “This page is our ‘Tell-All’ school working 
at its best” 


The business at the bottom, “Making 
more kinds of casters, etc.,”” is a little 
precious but that’s incidental. “OK 
AS INSERTED!” 


New DepartureE—Tough, this ad 
just misses being a great bearing ad. 
(They are tough, in case you don’t 
know.) Headline is excellent—"Ever 
wonder about the anatomy of a Ball 
Bearing?” The “break-away” drawing 
with identification copy is fine. The 
letdown comes in the copy which is 
unexciting and not too informative, 
But no reason New Departure couldn’t 
take another whack at this. It’s worth 
it. 


CuHasE Brass—Seems sensible, this 
“2 different types of Corrosive At- 
tack” ad of Chase Brass. Originally 
in two colors, the inside of the tube 
was shown in brass thus acting as an 
good eyecatcher. Copy is business- 
like—points out the problem in the 
very first paragraph, and suggests the 
remedy, “Chase Bi-Metal Tubes.” 
Next two paragraphes nail down basic 
product virtues and user benefits — 
final paragraph throws in the Chase 
technical background. By all means 
“OK AS INSERTED!” 


WireEMoL_D — Here’s the always 
safe ““Problem-Solution” setup as used 
by Wiremold. In this instance the 
problem is briefly stated in the head- 
line, “Wiring assembly benches for 
small motors and hand tools.” Ad- 
joining pix—the benches in question. 
Then, below, the answer, ‘“Plug- 
Mold”—with good sized pix, diagram 
of hookup, pertinent data, etc. Short, 
pointed copy. “OK AS INSERTED!” 

Jarvis Co.—You can argue about 
this kind of ad all night. Nothing rad- 
ically wrong with it, and Lord knows 
there is considerable inferior copy 
running today. Jarvis gives three 
good product pictures here—but mis- 
ses out on a headline and copy without 
much of “a bite.” Have to get all 
the way down to third line from 
the bottom to get “Increasing took 
life an average of three times.” Give 
us more “sell,” Jarvis. 


% SPONGE RUBBER—This Sponge 
Rubber page is our “Tell-All” school 
working at its best. As we’ve always 
seen “Tell-All,” you give out with 
useful information somewhere in pro- 
portion to the need for such informa- 
tion. So—with a new product, or 4 
new use, or a raw material—this type 
of informative copy should become 
more useful. 

Here, this advertiser has sacrificed 
white space and layout tricks for dis- 
pensing useful information. Both 
headlines are long and specific. To 
wit: 


“Cellular versatile 


Rubber—T his 
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Sell to the Metal Working Industries. 


in the publication that 
is “must-reading for 
your best prospects... 

















«Must-reading” because your best prospects function as engineers. They 
may be called Engineers, Production Men, General Managers, Metallur- 
gists or Vice Presidents-in-charge-of-something-or-other .. . but they 
have the same twin-problems of MATERIALS and METHODS. 
8 
Metals and Alloys, the engineers’ magazine of MATERIALS and METHODS, 
covers and couples both these problems as does no other industrial 
publication. 
As a result, Metals and Alloys’ circulation of 15,000 PLUS is 
delivered to men who function as engineers—and 75% of 
them receive it in their own homes! 


As another result, Metals and Alloys’ pages of paid adver- 
tising have increased 280% in 5 years. And this 
\. increase includes a growing percentage of non- 
x metallic MATERIALS and their associated 
roduction METHODS. 


P 
Os Sell your product by selling 
' the engineer, through the tie 
\ 


pages of... ; 
i 


METALS — 
ALLOYS 


The Engineering Magazine of the 
Metal Working Industries 








REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION ¢ 330 WEST 42nd STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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I. gathering material for the 858 editorial pages 
presented in PRODUCT ENGINEERING during 
1944, staff editors travelled more than 86,500 miles. 


NO SWIVEL-CHAIR EDITING HERE! One way the edi- 
tors of PRODUCT ENGINEERING create editorial 
readership is to go where information is —contact- 
ing manufacturers to keep on top of design activi- 
ties—traveling the country over—talking with lab- 
oratory technicians, metallurgists, chemists, de- 
signers, draftsmen, engineers—going wherever 
they can get facts on stories like — 


“Advantages and specifications of fine- 
pitch gears”’ 


‘‘Air-operated temperature control has 
bimetallic rotor blades" 


“All-electric speed reduction unit’’ 


“Basic electronic circuits for industrial 
functions” 

“After-glow technique of template re- 
production” 

“Abrasive liquid blast produces hone 
finish” 

“Calculation of flow velocity from fluid 
flow friction diagram” 

“Rigidized sheet metal lightens panel 
design" 

“Automatic safety mechanisms for op- 
eration machines” 

“Design of powdered metal parts”’ 


DR BER: of We. 


That’s How Far PRODUCT ENGINEERING’S Editors Travelled 
To Bring Readers The Newest and Best in 1944 


... typical subjects ranging from Design Analysis 
and Calculation, Electric Motors and Controls, 
Electronic Units and Circuits—to Finishes, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Materials, Mechanical Parts, 
Fabricating Processes . . . the gamut of technical 
data for design engineers — the text they need most 
to keep on top of myriad design developments. 


Such is the type of editorial content paid for and 
avidly read by almost 14,000 mechanical design- 
ers. This is readership that provides an interested, 
buying-mood audience for your advertising. These 
engineering executives want to know the kind of 
products you make... what are the design appli- 
cations of aluminum, steel, rubber — motors, elec- 
tric parts — welding, stamping, castings, forgings — 
paints, chromium and porcelain finishes... these 
and the hundred and more other items that go into 
their companys’ products. 


Tell this mass buying group what they should 
know about your products— tell them in their fav- 
orite technical journal, PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 
The Ist paper with product engineers 
who are 


Ist to specify your products 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Product 
Engineering 


330 West 42nd Street 
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material seals against moisture, dead- 
ens sound, dampens vibration, in- 
sulates and makes products lighter.” 
And—“We compound cellular rub- 
bers to meet your exact need and sup- 
ply you with sheets, strips, slabs, cord 
or tubing, pads, molded shapes or die- 
cut pieces.” 

See how about 
Sponge Rubber that you didn’t know 
before. By all means, “OK AS IN- 
SERTED!” with a special bouquet to 
Author Richard Scholes, Horton- 
Noyes Company, Providence, 
R. L., agency. 


much you know 


Futter BrusH—This advertiser 
does well here to capitalize on a pro- 
duction process via a unique illustra- 


tion. Makes good reading, too. Listen: 

Fullergrit Brush Strips are made on a 
machine like this The brush material 
is centered over a ribbon of heavv-gauge 
metal and held in place by an anchoring 
wire and roll-formed into the finished 


shape as illustrated (1) Thus, as the 
bristles are doubled under the anchoring 
wire (hairpin style) and encased in metal 
under great pressure, permanency is 
assured. 


“OK AS INSERTED!” Fuller. 

BristoL INSTRUMENT — Someone 
once told us any agency would be 
nuts to work on an “instrument” ac- 
We have known several such 
known sev- 


count. 
accounts, 
eral such agencies serving such ac- 
counts, and we agree. We know this 
Bristol spread took a lot of long and 
hard work on somebody’s part. And 
from the little we know about “in- 
strumentation” and those who sell it, 
and those who buy it—this kind of 
technical makes an awful lot 
of sense. 

Many instrument ads do nothing 
more than dissect the product, in 
words and pictures. Well, that’s done 


and we have 


copy 


Sladen 


HOUSE OF HYDRAULICS 
| 
| 

maker of 


WORLD'S FINEST 
HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 


Gladden Products Division 
MEKINNER MOTORS, INC. 


GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


here—but only as a part of a more 
important whole. The big part of 
the ad is the flow chart and the actual 
tying-in of the instrument to the 
process. Headline stays on the beam, 
yet has “stopper” value, “How a piece 
of metal Floating in Air adds Extra 
Yield to Fractionation.” 

AMERICAN CHAIN—Good thinking 
here in this American Chain page. 
That “6 Things a Truck or Bus has 
to do:’—and the “Let Us Take It 
From Here Down’’ paint a vivid pic- 
spot of illustration. 
American Chain focuses the reader’s 
eye and mind on “Safety”—says 
*That’s Our Business” —and then goes 
to work. “OK AS INSERTED!” 

TorRINGTON—This is an ad that 
is exactly what it says it is, “Tips for 
Designing Air Impelling Units.” Also 
—it’s “No 7 of a series.” Shows how 
well you can sharpshoot with business 
paper copy if you know how. “OK 
AS INSERTED!” 
Boo-of-the-Month 

Three-way deal this 
that eases the pain any. 
To Aricrart Harpware Mre. Co., 
for kidding itself that an almost 7x10 
picture of a marine conking a Jap on 
the head with a rifle butt makes good 
advertising. 

To Detrorr GASKET AND Mee. Co., 
for using a large two-color cartoon 
not effectively enough to promote 
either its product, or the war effort, 
or even provide much of a laugh, for 
that matter. 

To Krnner Morors, INc. (Glad- 
den Division), for wasting paper and 
nice green ink, merely to brag, “Glad- 
den, House of Hydraulics, maker of 
World’s Finest Hydraulic Controls.” 


ture without a 


month—if 


Boos-of-the-Month- 


AIRCRAFT HARDWARE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Special Note to Those to 
Whom We Seem Inconsistent 


Often we praise one ad, and ray, 
another—and to many eyes they ap- 
pear a lot alike. You might, for ey. 
ample, say that the SPONGE RUBBER af 
didn’t look a bit more interesting thay 
ROCKBESTOS. 

You’re probably right! Where th 
big difference exists is in the fact tha 
ROCKBESTOS talks about wire and cable 
items of well-known usage, stock 
items, in effect. SPONGE RUBBER, hoy. 
ever, is a material of relatively up. 
known usage. 

Thus, Mr. Rockbestos has to work 
a lot harder than Mr. Sponge Rubbe 
to make a dent in his audience. This 
may hold on other of our criticism~ 
so please look twice before you leap 
to any conclusions. 


GREENFIELD Tap—Sorry, but we’ 
seen lots better Greenfield ads tha 
this baby. Here, too, we have another 
reverse of the Rockbestos situation— 
we have fresh, eye-appealing layou, 
but copy without much starch. Al 
right—so magnesium, aluminum, pla. 
tics, etc. require individual threading 
shop practices. All right—so Green. 
field has wide experience in threading 
all kinds of materials. All right—o 
you can call “The Greenfield Man’ 
through your Greenfield distributor, 

But it ain’t enough. Something’ 
missing—evidence of experience, : 
map or listing (with phone number) 
of Greenfield distributors, or som 
“spark” to inspire belief and create 
action. 


CaRTER Toots—Well done, Cz- 
ter. Comparisons are always interest: 
ing—yours is easy to get, informative, 
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e, Car. lr probably would take more than 400 years 
— to make, by hand, all the paper clips Ameri- 
can business uses in a year. 

But fortunately, although paper clips are 
small items, the making of them is big busi- 
ness. 

Behind their prompt delivery to you 
stand the mining and metal working indus- 
tries, the lumber and paper industries, ma- 
chine tool industries, transportation and 
shipping, wholesaling, retailing—and all 
the other processes and services that con- 
stitute the business market. 

The making in America of paper clips 
and steamships; of all things, both great 
and small, is the world’s biggest business. 
And the makers provide the world’s big- 
gest market for whatever you have to sell. 

If you would advertise to the men who 
direct and control this tremendous market, 
you need all the coverage you can get. Just 
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We can make your paper clips. . . 





now, you can get, through Business Week, 
126,384 circulation; through Fortune, 178,- 
920; through U. S. News, 207,141 and 
through Nation’s Business, 451,385. 

The total is 963,830—nearly a million men 
who make the decisions on what, when and 
from whom to buy the billion of dollars 
worth of materials and services used by 
American business. 

Even a million circulation isn’t enough, 
but it’s a good start and all you can hope for 
without going into the mass field for what- 
ever business circulation you can nibble off 
the edges. Use more than these four if you 
can—the market justifies it—but, anyway, 
don’t use less. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington * DC 
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Offaals and Employes of: 


GE. Presents 


This pin is proudly worn by employees of award- 
winning mines to show that they have done their job 
in helping maintain the flow of war-essential 

coal to our war industries. 
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TO 116 COAL MINES 















AGGERING DEMANDS faced our country’s coal mines 
1944! The quota for war-time needs. was 691 ,000,- 
tons. This was 42,000,000 tons more than the 
M3 total which had taxed the capacity of the in- 
sry. Moreover, there were 42,000 fewer miners 
pdo the job than in 1943, and no appreciable 
mount of new equipment could be obtained be- 
buse of manufacturing restrictions. 

J. S. coal mines have worked hard for full war 
duction with almost no recognition for the good 


job they have done—they are not eligible for the 
Army-Navy E or the Maritime M. Yet without 
abundant coal, our war plants would be slowed, and 
the vital stream of supplies to our armed forces 
on the many battle-fronts would falter. 

To help stimulate the industry to an all-out effort 
so that the 1944 quota for coal might be met, and 
to help gain public recognition for a hard job well 
done by miners, supervisors and management, 


COAL AGE presented 



















COAL 


w COAL AGE plan received the full 
king and enthusiastic cooperation of 
government through the Solid Fuels 
ministration for War. Certificates of 
mgnition were awarded to the win- 
mines and their staffs. The Victory 


moduction Award went to mines show- 
| a production increase of 6'2% or 


ere fresh-mined coal over their 1943 
Muction. The War Production Efh- 
mcy Award was given for an increase 
10% or more in tons per man-shift 
tthe 1943 efficiency record. Almost 
of the winning mines won both 
tds. In addition, hundreds of indi- 
dual certificates were given to super- 
Nory men designated by their compa- 
as having made notable contribu- 
i to the winning records. 
A panel of five judges passed on all 
ard applications. They were men of 


¢ 


MMCGCRAW-HILL PUBLICA 


1945 


FOR VICTORY AWARDS 


long experience and national high stand- 
ing in the coal industry. 

Acceptance by coal companies was 
immediate and eager, and since the pres- 
entation of awards, many such expres- 
sions of appreciation as the following 
were received from the coal industry’s 
leaders: “We again wish to compliment 
you upon the service you have rendered 
the country through inspiring a large 
number of men to greater effort in the 
production of coal during the period 
covered.” 

The results speak for themselves. A 
list of 116 large and small companies 
have now been given “Coal-for-Victory” 
awards. And the increased tonnages rep- 
resented by their gains went a long way 
toward assuring what the record now 
shows . . . that no war production plant 
was forced to slow down or close during 


ABC 
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the year because of lack of vital fuel. 

There is deep significance to manu- 
facturers of all kinds of machinery, 
equipment and supplies in the state- 
ments of operators of winning mines. 
Unanimously, they gave credit for their 
improvement records to greater use of 
mechanical equipment and modern 
methods. They know that better ton- 
nage and efficiency records can come 
only through installing the best and 
most complete equipment they can buy. 
And they know that to meet postwar 
conditions that is a must. 


ore 
a 


“A Tribute,” containing de- 
tails of the Coal-for-Victory 
Award Plan and a list of the 


winning mines, will be sent 








STREET, 


on your request. 


NEW YORK 186, NW. Y. 





convincing. “OK AS INSERTED!” 

H. B. SmrrH—One reason we like 
this page is the reasonableness of this 
statement: 


It is our prediction that as far as 
actual heat generation is concerned the 
boiler plant of the 194? school will closely 
resemble the best installations of 1941. 


No postwar “dreamstuff” here, no 
super-anything. 

The general tenor of this copy is 
conservative. Any claims are not ex- 
travagant. Reader’s general impres- 
sion should be good. “OK AS IN- 
SERTED!” 

This one speaks for itself. We tip 
our hats to you. 

WEsTINGHOUSE — This Westing- 
house Air Conditioning page causes us 
to surmise that whoever did it had 
lots to write—couldn’t think too 
much about any one. Maybe we 
shouldn’t play such hunches, but 
there’s so much surface stuff here 
superficial thinking and statements— 
that it creates that impression. What 
would you think when an ad starts: 


To Americans, luxuries have a way of 
becoming necessities, with astounding 
speed. That's only possible because of 
mass production. And mass production 


Boost-of-the-Month 


rit 


Phoenix 


TRACING CLOTH 


KEUFFEL & ESSER co. 


is possible only because American indus- 
trv has been tireless in the development 
of new and better production tools and 
methods. 

FARRELL-BIRMINGHAM — “Here’s 
how Farrel Gearflex Couplings com- 
pensate for Misalignment.” Pictures 


A Lucite gavel, symbolizing the importance of close cooperation between marketing and 
advertising specialists in the postwar period, was presented recently to Franklin Fader (left), 
advertising and marketing director, vitamin division, National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, N. J., and president of the recently formed Northern New Jersey chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. The presentation was made by Edward J. Pechin (right), 
advertising manager of plastics department, E. |. duPont deNemours, Inc., Arlington, N. J., 
and president. of the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, chapter of NIAA. The occasion 


was a meeting of the American Marketing Group held in Newark. 


In presenting the gavel 


to Mr. Fader, Mr. Pechin stated: “It is a pleasure to welcome your group to Newark. Your 
marketing association fills a long-felt need in local advertising and marketing circles” 
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show you—copy tells you. What mop 
should an ad do? 


TRUMBULL ELECTRIC — 

for providing some animation and gg, 
tivity in this page. The cartoon tech, 
nique is entirely legitimate, and dry. 
matizes a major product salespoing 
Copywriter resisted any temptation ty 
go “cute” in the text, sticks to facp. 
ual stuff. “OK AS INSERTED!” 


Boost-of-the-Month 
To P. H. Barringer, K&E’s ad. 


vertising manager, who cooks up 
the KEUFFEL AND ESSER ads, foe 
so ably demonstrating the lasting valy 
of a sound sales idea—and for havi 

the good sense and strength of chap 


acter to stick with it. 


The idea—you remember—“Ghog. 
Proof” Tracing Cloth . .. an idea» 
logical to the product and eminently 
salesworthy. 


And—like all sound ideas, it pm 
sents a superb springboard for good 


copy. 
Would that there were more @ 
same. 


THe Copy CHASERS, 


Names New Ad Manager 


H. H. Suender has been appointed a¢ 
vertising manager of The General Fire 
proofing Company, Youngstown, O., and 
will direct the company’s national pw 
gram of advertising and sales education, 
Mr. Suender succeeds W. S. Miller whs 
resigned to accept a position with th 
U. S. Treasury department. 

The new advertising manager has bes 
associated with General Fireproofing for 
15 years, and prior to that, was president 
of the Office Equipment Company @ 
Harrisburg, Pa., GF dealer in that ter 
ritory. 

During the war, he has been serving a 
manager of material control in connection 
with the company’s war production. 


Lyon Gets Lab Furniture 


S. Duane Lyon, Inc., New York agency, 
has been named as advertising counsel for 
the Laboratory Furniture Company, Inc, 
Long Island City, N. Y., maker of sciew 
tific laboratory equipment and furniture. 

General magazines and business pub 
lications will carry the new advertising 
campaigns being planned. 


Saunders to Agency 

The Saunders Valve Company of 
America, Inc., Mamoroneck, N. Y., 
appointed Roval & deGuzman, New York 
agency, as advertising counsel. 

Plans are still in the formative stage. 


Corwin to Portable Products 


Edwin E. Corwin, formerly with the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company and 
McCall Corporation, has joined the adver 
tising staff of the C. J. Tagliabue Mfé 
Company division of Portable Products 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Inu in the Pacific ports thousands 
of drums loaded with high octane 
gasoline and oil are being put into 
ships’ holds. Workmen labor long 
and tirelessly to supply our fighters. 
The California oil industry is busily 
engaged night and day processing 
precious cargo with eventual desti- 
tation—New Guinea—Burma— 


— 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
REX W. WADMAN 
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Philippines—China—and finally 
—Tokio. 

Petroteum Wortp has been instru- 
mental in helping to deliver these 
war drums. Perroteum Wortp has 
kept the California petroleum in- 
dustry supplied with available data 
necessary to newer and faster meth- 
ods of production. 


Perroceum Wor p's inherent interest 
in the problems of California oil 
industry has built a readership audi- 
ence of top flight California oil 
executives. 

Your story in Perroteum Wortp 
will reach an audience who are today 
buying millions of dollars of drill- 
ing, production, refining and trans- 
portation equipment. 

If you are interested in this great 
market and are not now using 
Perroceum Worip write for com- 
plete details. You'll find it to be the 
only selling medium on the Coast 
giving complete coverage. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have = 
increased California drilling 
operation. 
PRODUCTION 
California production has in- 
creased more than 14% in 
past year and is steadily 
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FACTORY SHOWS HOW TO MANAGE MEN AND 
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ELLS WHAT YO 


ae f 


What’s the most important 

thing you sales and advertising 

managers can know now about your 
industrial business in postwar years? 


It’s not how many of your hoists or light bulbs in- 
dustrial plants are likely to buy. Statistics on what 
may happen then don’t mean a thing — but the 
attitudes of men with buying authority are most 
important. 


FACTORY got the answers to what plant operating 
men are planning about scores of products in a 
unique survey that gives the plain facts. 


How? FACTORY ’S own interviewers sat across the 
desks from these men and wrote down their frank 


e 





answers—favorable or not—as to what they are now 
planning to do in the way of plant modernization 
or improvement in postwar years. 


Not a single mail questionnaire was sent out. Only 
vice presidents or plant operating officials with 
equivalent authority were interviewed. The survey 
covered all major industrial areas, every important 
division of industry, big plants and small. 97 specific 
questions were asked—zot with the idea of getting 
mere statistics—not to get estimates of how many of 
anything these men expect to buy—but to get the 
thing that really counts—their buying attitudes, the 
planning which goes ahead of buying decisions. 
Some of the direct questions asked of these re- 
sponsible officials were: 


@ How is your present lighting system? O.K., or will you have to improve on it? Your 


heating—air conditioning, fire protection? 


@ Would more conveyors speed up your materials handling? How about trucks — cranes 


—hoists? 


@ Are your present production control methods doing the job, or do you think you need 
better inventory controls—maintenance methods—motion study? 


@ What about your production equipment—are you planning to replace much of it? 


Auxiliary and plant service equipment? 


@ How is your electrical distribution system? Would you install bus ducts—load-center 


sub-station? 


The tabulation of all the answers to these questions 
makes mighty interesting reading—but it is a whole 
lot more than interesting to you who are trying now 
to plan your postwar sales and advertising course. 
Maybe it will be surprising as far as your particular 
product is concerned—if it is, the facts revealed will 
show you where sales pressure will be needed— 
what kind of advertising and sales arguments it 
will take to do the job. 





E MEN AND MACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIAL 
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This Plant Modernization Survey tabulation has 
been put into FACTORY’S “Report to Industry,” 
and a copy of it is yours for the asking. No matter 
what you make, if it is used in the broad manufac- 
turing industries, “Report to Industry” will help 
you to chart your future sales plans, with a back- 
ground of accurate knowledge of what plant oper- 
ating officials are planning. Send for your copy 
today. ’ 


FACTORY» 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The magazine of “Hownews” 
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—SUPERVISION presents.. 





@ what types of products 
and equipment he speci- 
fies or recommends 


@ how much weight his 
opinion carries 


@ how to reach him most 
effectively 


Send for eight page folder, com- 
plete with charts, illustrations 
and statistics. Free upon request. 


SUPERVISION PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


95 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 











[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


War Contract Settlement 


financing, plant clearance, and prop- 
erty disposal. 

A number of national business or- 
ganizations, trade associations, and 
corporations have already done much 
notable work in preparing themselves, 
their members, and their subcontrac- 
tors for contract settlement, but much 
still remains to be done. 


Formula Worked Out 


To meet the needs of the situation 
the contracting agencies, working in 
cooperation with the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement, have undertaken a 
number of steps which are now active- 


ly being pushed. 


1. Standard settlement proposal 
forms have been developed and are 
now in use for fixed-price supply con- 
tracts. Copies can be obtained from 
contracting officers. 


2. The Army and Navy have pub- 
lished a Joint Termination Regula- 
tion. The general procedure outlined 
in this Regulation as far as the con- 
tractor is concerned is essentially the 
same in the case of the great majority 
of contracts with other contracting 
agencies. The internal procedures of 











@ The market covered by INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING magazine is of 
such tremendous proportions that man- 
ufacturers cannot afford to ignore its 
possibilities for increased sales and dis- 
tribution of their products. In addition 
to more than $290,000,000 worth of 
organic coating materials sold last year 
to industrial concerns, many other 
closely related items used in product 
cleaning and painting operations in- 
creased the total dollar volume of the 
industry into hundreds of millions. 
Such items as cleaning materials and 
equipment (degreasers, washers, dip 
tanks, etc.); surface preparations; spray 
guns, booths and other paint applica- 
tion equipment; paint drying and bak- 
ing ovens, infra-red tunnels, etc., are 
included in this category. 


@ PUBLISHED MONTHLY in the 
interests of product cleaning and paint- 
ing departments of production indus- 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Eastern Representative 


ive: 
C. A. LARSON, 254 West Sist St., 
ew York |. 











IN THE PRODUCT CLEANING and 
FINISHING DEPTS. OF INDUSTRY 






tries, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
magazine has a definite editorial appeal 
to paint shop and finishing department 
foremen, production superintendents, 
chemists, purchasing agents and com- 
pany officials. Its distribution is selec- 
tive and widespread, covering all indus- 
tries where product cleaning and paint- 
ing are major operations in parts and 
products manufacture. This coverage, 
representing a $600-Million Market, 
embraces the following general classi- 
fications— metalworking, woodworking 
and miscellaneous industrial manufac- 
turing plants. 









For Detailed 
Reference Dota 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Business 


[ Publications 


Circulation Information Sheets, 
Rate Card and Sample Copy 
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these other agencies, of course, may 


be different. 


3. The Army and Navy set up a 
special office in New York City for 
the distribution of the Joint Termina- 
tion Regulation. This office is now 
being expanded so it will become the 
centralized point of distribution for 
all literature pertaining to contract 
settlement through participation of the 
Office of Contract Settlement. It is 
called the Readjustment Distribution 
Center, 6th Floor, Federal Office 
Building, 90 Church Street, New York 
7, N. Y. All requests for information 
on contract settlement can now be 


handled at this office. 


4. To assure contractors adequate 
financial assistance when termination 
comes, the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment has published a booklet called, 
“Termination Financing for War Con- 
tractors,” which gives complete de- 
tails on partial payments and termina- 
tion loans. These are available from the 
Readjustment Distribution Center. 


§. Termination Coordination Com- 
mittees composed of representatives of 
the technical services of the Army, the 
bureaus of the Navy, and other con- 
tracting agencies, have been formed in 
21 key production areas. These Com- 
mittees are part of the program to de- 
centralize contract settlement activi- 
ties and to assure uniformity of 
practices and procedures on a local 
level. 

6. A new program designed to help 
contractors file their settlement claims 
is now under way in various parts of 
the country. This program, a practical 
work session, is under the Subcom- 
mittees on Training and Information 
of the Termination Coordination Com- 
mittees. It consists of a four-hour 
work session in which the contractors 
or their representatives who attend 
are given a problem to work out on the 
standard settlement proposal forms 
after their use has been fully ex- 
plained. Specially trained three-man 
teams of service representatives are 
assigned to handle these courses. Re- 
sults to date indicate a very satisfac- 
tory reception. 


7. To plan in advance for contract 
settlement, efforts on pretermination 
arrangements with war contractors 
are being pressed. It is possible to ar- 
rive at decisions connected with con- 
tract settlement such as general ad- 
ministration expenses, starting load 
costs, retention value of inventory 
items through pretermination agree- 
ments. Special pretermination teams 
of service representatives are avail- 
able to discuss such arrangements with 
interested war contractors. 


8. Smaller War Plants Corporation 
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din ODAY you address your over there’ mail 


» de “c/o Postmaster and you know that it will reach 
af its proper destination. 

hel At the same time, over here, thousands of messages 
=a are going to men ‘occupied in the industrial branch 
a of the automotive and aviation industries through 
— the same post office efficiency— c/o AUTOMOTIVE 
me and Aviation INDUSTRIES”. 

tend 

ae Now, with traveling difficult and travelers on the 
Pe scarce side at best, your contacts in these two im- 
f portant industries may be maintained effectively 
_ through your advertising in “A. and A. I.” which 
tract A CHILTON goes straight to the men you want to reach. 


Publication 


) 
EAP AUTOMONVE conse Covcdcon INDUSTRIES | 


A CHILTON Publication: @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philedelphie, 39, Pa. 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed | 

| 

| 









across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 









THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is rst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. Write for our new 
product acceptance survey ‘Preview 
































After dishing out publicity campaigns for many years in his capacity as advertising manager 
of SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Robert C. Byler found himself on the receiving end of one 
of Competition in the Post-War recently when his company and colleagues helped him celebrate his 30 years of service with 
World”. SKF. First on the program was the surprise Mr. Byler received when he opened his office 
door on the morning of his 30th anniversary and found a beautifully decorated cake lit 
Pi e with 30 candles, and a mound of 30 gifts, one for each year, heaped beneath a huge spot- : 
The Welding Engineer lighted congratulatory poster. Telegrams, phone calls, baskets and bouquets of flowers, 
ai. aedliions © enceciaatenente personal visits from the company's management and from his many friends, more gifts, dinner 

and the presence of newspaper reporters and cameramen marked the “Byler” campaign as 
Pioncer Business end Technical Journal a wow success. Mr Byler started in the advertising field with a Philadelphia agency when 
of The Welding Industry he was 23, after a job as a newspaper reporter. He joined SKF's New York office in 1916 








506 Se. Wabash Ave Chicago, TM. 











is setting up in its regional and dis- 
trict offices, a special information ser- 
vice to help war contractors with 
contract termination problems. 

9. Special bulietins are being de- 
veloped by the Army and Navy to 
keep trade associations informed of 
the latest developments in the read- 
justment field. 

In this way the facts about contract 
settlement are being brought to Amer- 
ican business. The job ahead is a large 
one. It is the hope of all concerned 
that when mass terminations come, 
contractors and contracting agencies 
alike will be fully informed of their 
responsibilities and be able to achieve 
the objective of fast, fair, and final 
contract settlement, which means 50 
much to the future in terms of em- 
ployment and economic well-being. 





Se RPA a Se Two to Chirurg 
FOR ADVERTISING AND BOOK RATES, CONSULT YOUR AGENCY OR L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.. New York, 


oil refiner and manufacturer, has ap 
pointed the James Thomas Chirurg Com: 


Q pany, New York, as advertising agency 
for AMALIE Pennsylvania Motor Oils 
and Sonneborn building products, white 

oils and petrolatums, textiles, chemicals, 

Bylaw a lz ‘ ©) Ke and other products of the company. 
(8 L ©) The Chirurg agency has oe - 

selected by the Belmont Packing 
A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY Rubber Company of Philadelphia to ham 


dle advertising for its line of packings am 


21 E. HURON STREET CHICAGO 11 ILL. specialties for the industrial market. Bust 


ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
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A Magazine for Executives and Engineers 
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onditioning, Heating 

and Dust Control 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


Equipment 
. E : 
Power Transmission Equipmen 


Pumps, General Plant 
Water Treatment 


i d 
Maintenance Equipment an 
Steam Specialties 


Boilers and Boiler Room 
Diesel Engines and Prime 
Electrical Equipment 
Instruments and Controls 
Lubricants, Lubrication 
Material Handling 
Pipe, Tubing and Fittings 


U 
= 
<a 





Within a period of one year, more than 30,000 interests these readers. (See chart above) Editorial 
requests for information were made by readers assistance can be tied in definitely with the 
of INDUSTRY and POWER. Many of these were needs and interests when these are known, not 
passed along to advertisers, who supplied litera- guessed at. 

ture and application information on the equipment 


inquired about. Many other requests for informa- 


Moreover, this is definite evidence of the genuine 
tion were handled directly. 


respect readers have for INDUSTRY and POWER 


and an expression of their appreciation for its real 

While it is significant that in each of these in- service to American Industry. It indicates the wis- 

stances valuable service was rendered to a reader dom of advertising to some 100,000 engineers and 

who needed information on some problem or executives who buy equipment for their plants— 

equipment he was having difficulty with—it is and who really read and use INDUSTRY and 
equally valuable to know exactly what equipment 


POWER as a source of information. 


INDUSTRY-POWER 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO.INC. 551 FIFTH AVE 


niw roe« a 
trelane os amces 








with the total company and in- 
dustry operation. 








“ABOVE ax» BEYOND 
the Call of Duty 


Contribute to the employe’s self- 


@ if you make [CONTINUED FROM PaGE 49] 
H O confidence and self-esteem by re- 
6 MACHINERY and ouse Urgans lating his job to the all-over job. 
° the war) 45 thousand dollars a year Even if he only sorts out wash- 
MACHINE TOOLS solely for the production of its pub- ers, he is still part of a bigger op- 
e lication, salaries not included. eration to which everyone must 
RP ee As Jimmie Durante observes, “I’ve contribute something in order to 
sonsider the rapidly - : . 
a“ tgs apa - : , got a million of ’em.” But these, I make the operation successful. 
ing plastic market for 
feel, should serve. 
@ lathes © Millers © Grinders © 3. To inform him of industria 
Drills ® Marking and Punch What Employe Publications developments within the — 
e Presses * Testing Machines ® Should Do pany. 
Fewer Saws © Fumpes © Giuere The postwar functions of the em- If —— 
ad © Aswmelaters © Melets © loye publication might be defined as ee ee ee 
Buffers ® Pulverizers ® Gov- li P' —— plant, tell why it was built, what 
& can © Geib, © Gitte Gaows: it is for and how it fits into the 
and Controls. 1. To interpret, not to propa- company pattern. And in so do- 
e : gandize, the company to its em- ing, you weld the new operation 
For applications from the tool room to final : : 
s finishing, assembly and testing ployes. into the old. Employes like to 
Such advertisers as: Tell the simple facts about the read of company expansion—it 
pone aay oy ~Sae sponsoring a group insurance plan, them too. 
a hed Seniitia for example, report it simply as , 
am Ay KY a matter of news and don’t try 4. To acquaint him with per- 
* ——— | to lard it with the philosophy that sonnel, not only from manage- 
have found PLASTICS WORLD an out- yours is the sweetest darned outfit ment but from labor ranks as 
é stenting. low-cost producer of worthwhile in the world. well. 
. weeee Cer comngtene Came. 2. To stimulate the interest of Here, as in all other cases, objec- 
the employe in his job and in his tive reporting is a desideratum— 
ry POST WAR /T WILL BE A company by showing him, prefer- the laudatory adjective can wait 
ably by illustration, how his job for the editorial column. Pull 
e WORLD ties in with the next and finally, back the curtain on people. The 


president is too often the guy in 
the big shiny limousine; too rare- 
ly a human being who has to 
shave every morning like the rest 
of us; write him up humanely 
and, if you are smart, you'll write 
up the union big shots too. 


5. To anticipate grievances by 
examining the causes for them, 
and by explaining a company pol- 
icy or program fairly and fully 
so that the grievance will uot 
arise. 


gestions for saving publisher “wear 
and tear”; methods for adding lus- 
ter to magazine make-up and lucre 
to magazine coffers. And all of it is 
available to those we serve today. 


Keep your ear to the ground and 
spot the gripe before it gets big. 
If a new company policy is apt to 
be mistrusted because it isn’t un- 
derstood, get there first with an 
explanation. Don’t dress it up in 
beautiful prose—just tell the 
story honestly and simply. Most 
of your readers will accept what 
you say. 


For well nigh a half century we’ve 
assumed the responsibility of print- 
ing, binding and mailing business 
publications of various types, sizes 
and quantity. 

We hasten to add that our pri- 
mary task (and never for a moment 
do we forget it), is to turn out a 
quality job of printing at reason- 
able cost. The rest are extras. 


Naturally, a wealth of experience 
has come to us, and from it we’ve 
extracted many an idea of unusual 
value to publishers— shortcuts for 
speeding up work schedules; sug- a 

6. To seek always to maintain 
a fair editorial balance between 
the employer and the employe, in 
the realization that each has a 
stake in the company’s welfare. 


We'll be glad to tell you more. Phone, write or call any time. 


PUBLICATION 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


DEPARTMENT 


Be fair in your editorial judg- 
ments. Remember that if the 
employe doesn’t like your publi- 
cation because he doesn’t trust it, 
the chances are good you have not 
represented management credibly 
to your readers. 
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METAL PROGRESS 
IS BASIC IN THE 
METAL INDUSTRY 


Inquiries and requests for advertisers’ literature, created by Metal 
Progress and listed here according to product advertised: 


Parts — Including Castings, Forgings, Weldments, Etc. 3,294 
Metal Working — Including Machines, Cutting Oil, Presses, Etc. 4,208 
Steel Mill and Foundry Equipment and Supplies 2,989 
Welding Equipment and Supplies. 4,454 
Insvlation and Refractories 757 
Nonferrous Metals — Wrought 

(Nonferrous castings shown under Parts) 5,052 
Cleaning and Plating Equipment and Processes 3,348 
Steels — Carbon, Alloy and Tool 8,505 
Testing and Control Equipment 5,625 
Heating — Equipment and Supplies 5,972 


GRAND TOTAL 44,204 


44,204 inquiries —this is a record that speaks for itself. It means 
business for advertisers who are talking to the largest metallurgical 
engineering audience in industry in the pages of Metal Progress. 


What about your product? Perhaps metallurgical engineering is more 
important in your sales picture than you think. We will be happy to 
give you the facts on this 20,000-reader market as it relates to your 
company — anytime. P 





— ae 2 AAAARE AS 
Western Representative | BASIC IN THE METAL INDUSTR} a 


7301 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
ROBERT S. MULLER 
Eastern Representative F 


55 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 7301 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


DON HARWAY 
West Coast Representative 
816 West 5th St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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“Strip The Iron Age of everything 
but the advertisements,’ says Mr. “'S,"" 
“and it would still be the most im- 
portant publication | could lay my 
hands on. Talk about information... 
I'd be lost without those ads.’ 
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TAKE a good look at Richards ‘‘S.” He’s a man 
worth knowing — especially if you have a product 
or service to sell his metalworking plant. Mr. “‘S” 
is a purchasing agent .. . over his signature go 
orders amounting to about $5,000,000 a year. If 
ever a man needed to keep on the “‘inside track”’ of 
the metalworking industry, Mr. “S’” is that man. 
Ask him the inside dope on new legislation from 
Washington ... get his ideas on new technical 
developments in the industry . . . ask him what 
are the best products to do such and such a job. 
He’s got the information . . . right at his fingertips. 
Mr. “S”’ is an Iron Age reader. 11,000 other purchas- 
ing executives line themselves up in the same cate- 
gory. In all, 100,000 key metalworking men depend 
on The Iron Age. And more than a thousand manu- 
facturers use the pages of The Iron Age for one 
reason only — to get their story across to key men 


like Mr. ‘‘S.”’ 








Who Reads The Iron Age? 


Here is a breakdown . . . ascertained (1) by reader 
routing slips which contain reader names and titles 
furnished by company subscribers, and (2) by 
writing letters periodically asking who reads The 
Iron Age. Average readership per copy is 5.5 
persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurers, Comptrollers, 
General Managers, Owners ..... 21,000 


Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, 
Mechanical and Maintenance Engi- 
neers, Design and Research Engineers, 
Metallurgical Engineers, Tool Engi- 
neers, Master Mechanics, Supervisors 25,000 


Production Executives Works Managers, 
Superintendents, Production Managers, 


" as * General Foremen, Standards, eunsagen 
PE. &: a om, & eta ot ach: al 27,000 
ome cme weer “6” posenees mere 0 Purchasing Executives ......... 11,000 

fiction form is based on the established 

facts of Iron Age readership by 11,000 Sales Executives... - 7,000 

purchasing agents in the metalworking in- Key Men (Titles omitted but t belong in 
dustry. Any similarity to any actual person, above groups) ... . . 9,000 
living or dead, is purely coincidental. Total Readers .......... . . 100,000 

REPRESENTATIVES 
H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 


1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 


Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 
Cc. H. OBER 


R. M. GIBBS 
428 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


7310 Woodward Ave. 


56th and Chestnut Sts. 


2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Detroit 2 “ Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 


B. L. HERMAN 


Chilton Building D. C. WARREN 


P. O. Box 81 
Hartford 1 


Philadelphia 39 
Hartford 3-1641 


Sherwood 1424 





THE IRON AGE % 


100 East 42nd Street 
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A Chilton & Publication 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE KEY MEN IN 











Suescrise 
TO AND READ 


Mikalsen 


ANZELICC)L 


They number approximately 
10,000—and hold the power 
to direct important sales your 
way. 

Because Wayne W. Parrish, 
editor and publisher of 
American Aviation, is the 
Nation’s most widely read 
and quoted writer on avia- 
tion, these executives read 
24 issues of this pioneer pub- 
lication every year. That is 
why 

37 CONTINUOUS USERS 
OF ADVERTISING SPACE 
IN AMERICAN AVIATION 
INCREASED THEIR LI- 
NAGE IN 1944, AND 54 
NEWCOMERS JOINED 
THEM IN OUR PAGES. 


@ “fee @ 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


All the Aviation NEWS twice every month 
WaAsuincTon, 4, D.C. 





AMERICAN BLDG. 
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IM GLOBETROTS 

To THE Eprror: We thought you 
would be interested in seeing the at- 
tached postcard which we received re- 
cently in response to an item which 
you published in your Index to Re- 
search department about a brochure 

| we released: 

| Dear Sir: 

Your big name and address was given 
in a magazine called INDUSTRIAL MaArR- 
KETING. I have the liberty in communicat- 
ing you for the mutual business, and | 
think our both cooperation will yield a 
larger consignment 

I shall be glad if you can send to me 
your free copy of “New Buying Influence 
Found in American Industry” with price 
list as quickly as possible 

Yours truly, 
Ade, Johnson & Company 

1 Oreofero Street 

Lagos, Nigeria, B.W.A. 

M. H. ARMSTRONG, 


Supervision. 


Mrs. 


A NEW MARKET FOR INDUSTRY 


To tHe Eprror: That was a splen- 
did article in the February issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on industrial- 
ized farms. Most articles and speakers 
on the subject of rural electrification 
| cover only its effects in building a 


Edilor 


tremendous market for household ap- 
pliances and none of them have gone 
into the subject of production of 
equipment as thoroughly as you have. 
As author of the article, you have 
done the farm industry a real service, 
Will you please send me 15 additional 
copies of the reprint of this story 
which I will put to very good use. 
W. H. Bosere, 


The Farmer. 


O. K.! 

To THE Eprror: We are very grate- 
ful to you for the kind attention 
which you devoted to the Simmonds’ 
advertisement in the March “O.K. As 
Inserted” department. 

We very much feel that this isa 
real boost to all of us who partici- 
pated in the preparation of the ad. 

RussELL NEwcoms, 
Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Manager, 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 


New York. 


DYNNER SERIES 
A “BEST SELLER” 


Editor's Note: As announced by Industrial 
Marketing at the inception of the series of 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
¢ subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 


interest to industriai marketing men. 


Correspondence for publication must be 


| signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 
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The terra cotta maker's vision of a skyscraper, built of his product, didn't 
become a reality until he made it known to the masterbuilders . . . the men 
who design, plan and build of the materials they know and have available. 
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$0 they build 


The Steel-Skeleton Building . . . the monument to the genius of our mod- 
ern masterbuilders. Born on the threshold of the transition from the 
Age of Iron to the Age of Steel, it ushered in the era of skyscrapers. 


The First Metal-framed Skyscraper 


The Tacoma Building in Chicago was the first building of 
more than ten stories constructed with a skeleton of iron. 

Thirteen stories high, it was designed by Holabird and 
Roche (now Holabird and Root?), architects and engineers, 
and constructed in 1886 by the George A. Fuller Companyf, 
contractors and engineers. This building stood until 1929, on 
the site where the Marshall Field building now stands, a 
monument to the distinct achievements of both the designers 
and builders, Holabird and Roche and the George A. Fuller 
Co., for designing and constructing the first skyscraper of 
metal framework, supporting brick and terra cotta walls. 
This type of construction eliminated the need for thick and 
massive load-bearing walls which previously had limited the 
height of buildings constructed of masonry. 


Born As A Medium to Sell A Product 


Credit for the original idea for this type of metal-framed 
building goes to Sam Loring, a sales- 
minded maker of terra cotta tiles. Seeking 





Number 10 in a series of advertise- 
ments showing that men build with 
the materials they know and have 
available. 


Go to the Power that Buys—if you would sell 


Before Sam Loring could succeed in marketing his terra 
cotta for the purpose of tall-building construction, he knew 
that he must first reach those who have the power to specify 
or reject it. These are the designers, planners and builders 
of structures—architects, engineers and contractors . . . the 
men who conceive, design and construct with the materials 
they know and have available. For evidence of this fact, look 
to their achievements. So, if you would sell the construction 
market, you must do as Sam Loring did . . . sell construction 
men, engineers, architects and contractors. 


You Cannot Ignore this Market —NOW! 


About $19,100,000,000 worth of recorded projects have been 
proposed for construction immediately after the war. Engi- 
neers and architects are at work on actual plans and speci- 
fications for $7,200,000,000 of this amount. 

These projects are now being visualized in these men’s 
minds, to be constructed with certain 
equipment and of certain materials. Actual 





products are now being specified. For, 
these men conceive, plan and build from 
known and available materials . . . just as 
their predecessors did before them. 
Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods reach more than 56,000 
of these men through paid subscriptions. 
These publications can serve you best in 


greater markets for his product, he visual- 
ized taller buildings having walls which 
would not have to serve as supports, but 
which would be simply curtains of tile 
and other masonry carried by a metal 
skeleton. He submitted this idea to Hola- 
bird and Roche. They adopted it as the 


POSTWAR ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION VOLUME 
PROPOSED, 

PLANS UNDERWAY OR COMPLETED, 
AND READY FOR BIDS 
Status of postwar plonning reported to ENR 
compored with onnvol construction 

based on assumed Notional income 









of $150,000,000,000 per year. 
Uan. 1, 1943 to Mor. 15, 1945) 


solution to the problems involved in the 
design of the thirteen-story Tacoma 
Building. 

With the improvement of the blast fur- 
nace and open hearth, steel became avail- 
able in greater quantities and at less cost. 
Proving a superior structural material, it 
soon supplanted iron in the designs of 
modern masterbuilders. Within three or 
four years following the construction of 
the Tacoma Building, at least half a dozen 
buildings were built in Chicago incorpo- 
rating similar framing and using steel in- 
stead of cast iron. Thus Sam Loring cre- 





Billions ef Dollars 








A thot $1 of 


getting your product information before 
the topflight planners, specifiers and 
buyers. 

We'll gladly show you why and how. 
Write us for “Look Behind the ABC State- 
ments of Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods.” Address A. E. 
Paxton, Mgr., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N.Y. 


Millions of Jobs Mon-yeors) 





TACOMA BUILDING 








ated a market not only for his own product sulealtaetiakien toni 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








but for other products as well. 





*ll paid subscriptions to Engineering News 
Record and Construction Methods at work here 
1115 paid subscriptions to Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods at work here. 
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ENR Statistics are used by the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Construction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
to measure the progress of plans for 
postwar projects. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


1886-1929 
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PREPARE THE FIELD 


for Post-War Business 


“Adequate preparation is 
half the battle’ 


successful campaign. 


in every 


Plan your post-war pro- 
gram now—by continuous 
advertising in PIT and 
QUARRY—and establish 
your product in a com- 
manding position for future 


business. 


“P&Q” is the “first pa- 
per” in the nonmetallic- 
minerals field, a consist- 
ent leader in producer cir- 
culation, plant coverage, 
reader preference and ad- 
vertising volume. 


PIT and QUARRY 


lally Building, Chicago 


















articles on sales training by Eugene Dynner 
which has been running in IM since April, 
1944, the complete series plus additional 
material is to be published in book form. 
e articles, as evidenced by the 


Interest in + 


representative letters below, has been so 
jreat that an early publication date has 
been set and will be announced shortly. 


To tHE Eprror: We would appre- 
ciate receiving a copy of “New Tools 
for Sales Training,” an article by 
Eugene Dynner, which appeared in 
the September issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

The article was listed in a bulletin 
sent out by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. 


B. R. DONALDSON, 
Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


To tHe Autnor: In your article 
in a recent issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, in which you cover the sub- 
ject of rating charts for sales candi- 
dates, mention is made of a book that 
you are in the process of preparing en- 
titled, ““Training for Sales.” 


I would much appreciate your for- 
warding information regarding the 
probable date of issue and the pub- 
lisher, as it certainly sounds like a 





Read and believed in by users and buyers of Shipping, Handling, 
Ww ing and Distribution services and supplies. Result-minded 
advertisers include DandW now in their post-war campaigns. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y.- MU. 5-8600 
Representatives in Long Beech, Cal. + Chicege, Ill. + Philadeiphic, Pe. 





A Chiltee 


© 
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book of the type we would like , 


have for reference purposes. 
D. S. Micter, 
Manager, Promotion and 
Sales Training Departmen: 
Building Materials Division, 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


Lancaster, P,, 


To THE Eprror: Will you kindly 
send me tear sheets of the article by 
Eugene Dynner titled, “Sales Many! 
Aids Sales Training”? Its many gen. 
eral specifications for organizing ; 
sales organization will be most helpfyl 
for reference. 

H. D. Bove, 

Delta Shipbuilding Company, Ine, 

New Orleans, Ly 

To tHE AutTHor: I have found 
your analyses of sales training cur 
rently appearing in INDUSTRIAL Map 
KETING, most interesting and instrue- 
tive and I believe our organization can 
learn much from your approach im 
training salesmen. 

I hope that we will be able to read 
more about the techniques and m- 
terial used by you in your sales train- 
ing plans. 

A. C. MICHAELIS, 
Training Section Supervisor, 
General Sales Department, 
Oil Well Supply Company, 
Dallas, Tex 


Survey Reveals Building 
Opportunities in Hospital Field 


@ The information supplied by 40 
registered hospitals in answer to a two 
page questionnaire recently sent by 
Hospital Management as a part of ® 
fourth annual survey on the status @ 
construction and maintenance @ 
American hospitals, is now available 
for distribution. 

Some of the interesting fact 
brought to light by the survey amt 
154 hospitals report new constructié® 
or building improvements to be 
within a year; 63 plan entire new 
laundry plants and 43 will enlarge 
laundries; 44 will install complete new 
kitchens and 80 will remodel present 
kitchens; 15 will establish pharmacies 
and 46 will enlarge present ones; 163 
indicated air-conditioning _requife- 
ments for various departments in hos 
pitals. 

The results have been compiled into 
a numerical tabulation and copies aft 
available from Hospital Management, 
100 E. Ohio street, Chicago 11. 





















Compare a sheet of Levelcoat* made last week with a sheet made today 
... compare them for brightness, opacity and strength. Yes, they’re alike 


as two peas in a pod. For behind the production of Kimberly-Clark 


like to 





1LLER, 
”M and Printing Papers is instrumentation that maintains uniformity of quality 
artment, from pulpwood to paper even under wartime restrictions. 


In the digester, for example, Kimberly-Clark developed a patented 


Divis 
On, li 
om ah kk 
pany A e instrument process that has become the standard of the paper industry. 


ster, 4 ° ° ° ° ° r ° ; 
Pa This automatic operation alone lifted quality and uniformity more than 


kgf GS two peas wre 


And likewise, along the entire course of paper making, precision instru- 


‘ticle by 
Manua oe ‘ ments—temperature controls, moisture content indicators, pressure 
, > in ve | pod > guides, finish recorders and numerous other automatic deviges—have 
‘help reduced the element of variation to the barest minimum. 
From day to day, week to week, printers can rely on the runability 
}OVIE, and printability of Levelcoat. Small wonder, then, that Kimberly-Clark 
slp 2 has achieved an enviable reputation for uniformity in its Printing Papers. 
‘ans, La 
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CLARK PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH 
A PRODUCT OF DON'T WASTE IT! 


, Kimberly 
CORPORATION 
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THE YEAR Roun, 


FOOD PROCESSING UNDUSTRUES 





1945 





Nature works overtime for Southern growers, 
producing a wide variety of staple food crops 
as well as tropical and semitropical fruits and 
vegetables. Intensive agricultural experiments 
have even improved on Nature—increasing the 
old crop production — introducing many new 
crops and new uses — adding to the already 
abundant output of the South’s fertile acres. 
In 1939 over 25% of the food processing 
plants in the nation, producing over 22% of 
the nation’s food products, were located in the 
South. Since that time scores of new plants 
have been built. The world’s largest peanut 
butter packer . . . the largest single rice milling 


company .. . are typical of food processing 









err 
ere Freee 


Tite 


plants that make foods the South’s largest 
single industry. 

Weather and the close proximity of agricul- 
tural products are only two of the reasons for 
the successful growth of Southern food indus- 
tries. Ample transportation to the nation’s mar- 
kets, abundant power, intelligent workers and 
better living conditions are bringing more and 
more industries of all types Southward—raising 
the South to new levels in both industrial and 
consumer markets. 

Be sure the South is included in your market- 
ing plans. You'll find each of the five Smith 


publications a strong sales aid in its respec- 


tive field. 
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ELECTRICAL SOUTH 
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COTTON Serving the Textile Industries 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


Covering Five of the South's Greatest Markets 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Pencil Points is consistently 
lowest in cost per inquiry of 
any architectural magazine as 
proved by the experience of 
leading advertisers. 


| THE 
| PROOF 


Recent confirmation of this fact 
is contained in an independent 
survey covering all advertisers 
using the three magazines for 
the first nine months of 1944 
and based upon a 329% return. 
Ask for a copy. 


' MORAL 
FOR 
YOU. 


For tangible response, advertise 


ncil Points| 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 








A Reinhold publicatio 


330 West 42nd fare = ae 
Street, New York : 
18, New York 


| 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 52] 


Instruction Books 


Your safest assumption is that the 
knows nothing about the 
equipment except what your book 
tells him. He must learn fundamen- 
tals from your book and he must 
learn every useful detail, too. Unless 
you tell him all he needs to know, 
there will be a gap in his knowledge 
that may mean the failure of the 
equipment. 

Again, this is especially true in the 
case of combat equipment. The in- 
struction book, which is furnished as 
part of the contract, is known in the 
Army and Navy as the “Basic Tech- 
nical Order.” As the title indicates, 





| INSTALL BEARING PROPERLY 














| Warn your reader against mishandling the 


equipment. But be sure you label which 
operation is the right one and which is wrong 


it is regarded as the basis for any pro- 
gram of training on that particular 
equipment. Whatever else the Army 
and Navy may supply in training ma- 
terial—charts, models, lectures—the 
basic information and the final au- 
thority on the equipment is the book 
you are writing. 

Naturally, your zest for complete- 


| ness must be tempered by the neces- 


sity for conciseness and the exigen- 
cies of your production schedule. A 
concisely written book with complete 
information is more useful than a dis- 
cursive, rambling book that may be 
bigger but tells less. 

The main thing to remember is, 
that the instruction book must be 
clear, simple, and complete—an ency- 
clopedic reference book on the equip- 


ment. (Conclusion) 


Interchemical Names F&S&R 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York, 


has been appointed advertising agency for 
Interchemical Corporation, New York. 
The agency will handle the advertising 
of all divisions other than trade sales for 
the company. These include I.P.I., Ault & 
Wiborg, Aridye, Murphy Finishes Cor- 
poration, Standard Coated Products, and 
nterchemical’s institutional campaign. 
The company’s sales promotion, adver- 


| tising and publicity departments will con- 


tinue to function as in the past, work- 
ing directly with divisional and subsidiary 
heads. 


Sorensen Appoints 


Sorensen & Co., Stamford, Conn., man- 
ufacturers of Airborne Electronics, has 
named Butler-Advertising, New York, to 
handle new campaigns in an extensive 
business paper schedule. 





BEER FACTS for 1944 


Number of breweries 
SN Sadtawnavcess 163 

Year’s Production in Bar- 
MR at daank wc ds aentinkt 85,483,043 

Sales for Year (Pack- 
DEE, kiiwnbeeeundicn 49,360,344 





Sales for Year (Draught) 29,873.066 


Total Sales for Year.... 79,233,410 
Packaged Sales Repre- 

SE Ura Wancedeiesnd 62% 
Draught Sales _ Repre- 


ID at ik 4 as aed ce 38% 


Source for Figures: United States 
Brewers Foundation 


The most highly respected and 
influential publication 
the brewers of America is The 
BREWERS DIGEST with com- 


plete coverage everywhere. 


serving 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class Paper of the Industry” 













For Detailed 






333 EAST | Reference Data 965 
| 41 STREET) THE MARKET | MONTANA 
DATA BOOK 
NEW YORK Business CHICAGO 
17 Publications 14 
Edition 






ee 
DETROIT: HIL BEST, 





— 
131 W. LAFAYETTE ST. 





MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 

aluable guide for those plan- 
| | ning to advertise in this rich field, 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 


NEWS ===> 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 








THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 


free summary today! 
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Le through a recent issue of Modern Plastics. With paper con- 
served to an extreme, the physical presentation of its pertinent 
plastics content requires more than 250 pages. 


. Fexplore the featured articles. They are original, first releases—never 
) rehashes! Each is supported by facts—not rumors. All are pithy 
and profusely illustrated. 


ppraise the quality of the advertising and the character of its 
advertisers. The messages are planned to be constructively help- 
ful. More than 400 prominent American enterprises make Mod- 


: ern Plastics their market place. 





g 

e 

» Devt a moment to the Table of Contents. It encompasses every 
plastics interest . . . general . . . engineering . . . technical 
...news... features. These subjects are sectionally divided to 

7 UJ mM mM t facilitate reference. 

e . . . . 

— n ditorially . . . so comprehensive a coverage necessitates expert 

5 Up | staffing. Modern Plastics editors are outstanding authorities. Its 

-. contributors are the field’s foremost analysts. 

one 

RR eoder-thirst for guidance thus finds itself regularly quenched at 


this fountainhead of plastics information. Letters from subscribers 


W ord ’ and advertisers attest the values being rendered. 


Grititedly stimulating, too, are the extra educational efforts spon- 
sored and conducted by Modern Plastics . . . motion pictures— 
plastics competitions*—plastics library—readers’ service— 


= |)! 


*To be recontinued after Victory. 
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HY] creratle mention should also be accorded the Modern Plastics 
F public exhibits now touring the country’s principal cities. Audi- 
ence to date—over 6,000,000 . . . Booked thru 1945. 


POSE 


DRE Beh a ea ee eee 


Integrated into one perfect whole, these shouldered functions have 
helped to build Modern Plastics into the virile, aggressive plastics 
institution it is today. 


k- 

on 

Ww Poi circulation—i0,468 ABC. Right now 150% paid! More plastics 
ite minds are waiting to receive Modern Plastics than some peri- 
les odicals can boast of as regular subscribers. 

on 


c ODERN 7 
: LASTICS MAGAZINE “agungn’’ 


TERY 


oa 











> ++. the only ABC plastics paper . . . the PUBLISHED BY MODERN PLASTICS, INC. : 

field’s established institution . . . one 122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.. F 
, of America’s great industrial publications Chicago «+ Washington + Cleveland «+ Los Angeles 
1945 
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“‘Look,’' chortled Pug- 
nose Porky, “what this 
new Provisioner bro- 








chure says! 





Shrewd little Pug-Nose Porky, 
was scanning a copy of the new brochure. 
Field Where the Grass IS 
is chockful of fresh 


mation about Meat Packing, one of the na- 


marketer, 







Here's a 






Greener,” which infor- 







tion’s and spendingest industries. 





greatest 






And he read this statement: 






Prov isioner is over- 


whelmingly 


National 






preferred by meat 





themselves, as the one 





packer s 





magazine they would use for ad- 





vertising to the Meat Industry.” 

































This, Porky noticed, was one of many find- 
ings of the nationally recognized Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corporation, backed by cer- 
tified figures and Seal of 
The National Provisioner, Most Important 
Publication in the Food Field Since 1891, 
107 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


their Accuracy. 


It’s yours for the asking. 
copy of 


Request 
this brochure today, on 


your 


your firm’s letterhead. 


— a 





PROBLEMS - 








Far-fetched? 


Much has been said and written re- 
cently on the subject of how the adver- 
tising man has branched out during the 
war and is serving in many allied fields 
such as market research, sales analysis, 
sales promotion, employment, labor rela- 
tions, morale building, etc. 


However, I have wondered whether or 
not this extension of service might include 
some help to sales and general manage- 
ment on the timing of campaigns. I sup- 
pose my attention was drawn to this par- 
ticularly by the fact that the government 
ind industry have started and stopped so 
many different production campaigns, 
placed and cancelled so many orders, etc., 
with the result of a very great waste in 
manpower and materials. 


This problem of timing is, naturally, ac- 
centuated in wartime but even in peace- 
time isn't there something more that an 
laverage company can do about it? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


If you would offer to become an 
}expert on business cycles and tell your 
management that they could now 
|secure this additional service from you 
lor your department, it is hard to tell 
|what their reaction might be. They 
probably would indicate that this is 
entirely out of your field and that 
they must look to the financial de- 
|partment for this advice, or think 
| you should have your head examined. 


Surprising as it may seem, however, 
we have come across one or two men 
in the marketing uivision of various 
companies who are giving more atten- 
tion to this problem. The story seems 
to be that a great many companies 
work out their product and market 
research with faultless detail, plan 
their advertising and sales campaigns 
perfectly, but quite frequently build 
up great inventories based on their 
own plans at the time the country is 
heading for depression. Then their 
splendid plans may alleviate the con- 
dition but they are still forced to 
liquidate a good part of their inven- 
tory at a loss and occasionally, if not 
financially strong, the company goes 
under. 

While it would seem most natural 
for the financial division of the busi- 
iness to undértake basic economic 


| 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


studies with a view of forecasting 
future business conditions, if you have 
a particular ability for this kind of 
work, or helpful connections, your 
firm would no doubt be pleased to 
have you extend your service in this 
direction. 


Tell-All vs. ? 


In my little spare time over here, I'm 
trying to learn some more about advertis- 
ing—or at least keep from forgetting what 
I know. Along this line, one part of your 
column in the November INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING was particularly interesting 
to me. When you can spare a “ten min 
ute break,” Id surely appreciate your 
writing me some more about this balance 
you mentioned between “Tell-All” and 
not giving too much information. 


I realize there are a great many factors 
affecting this such as how much explain 
ing your product needs, and if it has some 
competitive disadvantage such as price 
that needs further explaining. But Ill 
certainly be glad to have a few sentences 
further expanding this idea. 

SOLDIER IN LUXEMBURG 


We were flattered to receive your 
letter and to know that you were 
reading the column in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING way out among the fight- 
ing forces of our country. 

From your letter we are convinced 
that you are a very discerning young 
man because this balance between 
“Tell-All” and _ not-telling-all is 
something which has always been de- 
bated back and forth between the 
experts. However, I am of the opin- 
ion that we should tell-all in our cata- 
logs but not in our advertisements. | 
would always tell enough to make 
a man want to write in for more 
information and then we personally 
could help him decide with our power- 
ful salesmanship. 

There are some, however, includ- 
ing Julius Holl, advertising manager 
of Link-Belt Company, for instance, 
who lean towards the policy of not 
including all information in the cata- 
log, which omission gives the infer- 
ence that there may be newer and 
better features just coming out 8 
that the person reading the catalog 


. 
& 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requ 
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BILLION DOLLARS CONSTRUCTION (PRIVATE) 
BILLION BRICK ERY/VELANTS PRODUCED 


Streator Brick Company, 
Streator, Illinois 


The smart sales executive has his eye 


on the CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Good sales strategy calls for proper timing— 
ind the right time to tell your product story to 
the brick and clay industry is today. Brick 
manufacturers need excavating, hauling, 
conveying, grinding, screening, processing, 
forming, drying, burning, handling, delivery 
and many other types of equipment. 
The chart shows what happened between 
World War I and 1940 and what will happen, 
based on figures released by Producers 
ouncil, Inc. Post-war construction will re- 
yuire annually three times the industry’‘s total 
production in 1940 and brick manufacturers 
re planning now to modernize old plants 
md build new ones, to meet this increased 
lemand. 


Smart executives buy before the peak and 


the smart advertiser gets his selling message 
in the buyers’ hands before they place the 
order. The ONE publication that completely 
covers this substantial market, is BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD, the authority for operators 
and superintendents for 

53 years. 


Use BRICK & CLAY REC- 
ORD io tell clay products 
manufacturers about your 
mechanized labor-saving 
and material handling 
>quipment NOW—to make 
sure that your products will 
be specified in their plans 
for modernization and new 
plant construction. 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD oii vic Buren Street, Chicago, 5 
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may be inclined to get in touch with 
the manufacturer, thus giving the 
manufacturer a work on 
him personally. 


Advertising Readership 


Our management is composed of a 
group of very engineers who so 
far have succeeded in getting me to cram 
in all the heavy technical features of our 
product into every advertisement 


chance to 


serious 


I am sure engineers and production ex- 
ecutives, if they already have a great 
interest, can learn much from reading our 
ads. However, I worry a great deal lest 
they are so far on the heavy side that 
no one ever would be interested in read- 
ing them. I am enclosing a few copies 
and would be glad to have your recom- 
mendations 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Your advertisements surely are filled 
with information about 
your products. There is no doubt 
that that persons interested in using 
your type of equipment will be in- 
terested in the ads. A recent check 
of technical readers indicated that 
the most compelling factor was the 
question of interest in and use of the 
product advertised. 


important 


For instance, it was found that ad- 
vertisements that looked very poor 
from a reader-interest or institutional 
standpoint, were those which certain 
engineers and production executives 
claimed they read. On further analy- 
sis we must all agree that this is very 
natural because if you are operating 
a certain type of plant and have the 
natural problems that go along with 
it, you will without doubt stop 
and look over advertisements which 
give you information about the equip- 
ment you are operating or expecting 
to buy in the next month or two. 

This is a point which many adver- 
tisers often overlook in their profes- 
sional anxiety to use attention-arrest- 
ing pictures and provocative headlines. 
It does not change the fact, however, 
that interesting action pictures con- 
cerning the product or its use, and 
short provocative headlines very much 
to the point, will aid the serious mind- 
ed executive in his quest for infor- 
mation. 

Perhaps the one weakness in this 
type of advertising lies in the fact 
that it is of great interest to the im- 
mediate users and prospective buyers 
but that these constitute only a very 
small percentage of the readers and 
you are always hoping to interest a 
wider group of those who have at 
least some general influence in the 
purchase. 

So with a little more use of the 
gentle art of advertising technique, 
you may still hold the interest of your 
small principal market and dress up 
your advertisements to include a 
broader executive appeal. 
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Modern Industry 





LUNCH TABLE 


TOPICS 


Selected from March 15th, 1945 


then, the new high- 
strength alloys may soon 
be available. » » Alumi- 
num will be far more 
abundant postwar than it 
is now. » » And it no longer 
can be considered an ex- 
pensive raw material. » » 
Ingot aluminum has 
dropped from 21¢ to 15¢ 
a pound since the war be- 
gan. » » Postwar it may 
go even lower. » » Scrap or 








Filthy Rich Farmers look much 
the way they always have, but 
now they jingle when they walk. » » 
Twelve billions in wartime cash 
make a beautiful tinkling sound. 
» » But, the ears of too many busi- 
ness managements just are not 
cocked in the direction of ruralia, 
hence many firms are not hep to 
really golden opportunity. » » MI’s 
Distribution Editor Ruth Fyne 
spotlights the “Bonanza on the 
Farm” on page 38. » » Read briefly 
of the top-notch sales efforts that 
reap the farmers’ cash harvest for 
such firms as Johns-Manville, E. 
R. Squibb (not tooth paste but 
animal medicines), Texas Co., (not 
gasoline but rustproof compounds 
for farm machinery). » » Now— 
listen to a true story: On a farm 
near Spencer, Iowa, not long ago, 





800 farmers gathered to bid at the 
auction of a comparatively new 
rubber-tired tractor. » » Each man 
in overalls wrote a check for $900, 
dropped it in a hat, and waited 
feverishly for the winning check to 
be drawn. » » Those 800 farmers in 
one small community had three 
fourths of a million dollars in the 
bank. 


Overboard Better make a fresh 
appraisal of aluminum for it vir- 
tually is a new metal, a post- 
graduate of war production tech- 
nology. » » Old prejudices held 
against this light metal are beinz 
tossed overboard. » » Management 
men who persist in ignoring alu- 
minu:n are overlooking manifold 
opportunities. » » Aluminum trav- 
eling cranes are just as strong as 
steel, but it takes less power to 
move them. » » Specify aluminum 
for many moving parts and ma- 
chines can be speeded up while the 
power to run them is being turned 
down. » » Tired of getting holes in 
your pants pocket because of a 
bunch of heavy keys? » » Cheer up 


secondary aluminum is 
even now available at 4¢ to 12%¢ 
a pound. » » For a keen, factual 
foretaste of aluminum’s likely place 
in our postwar experience, see MI 
Materials Editor Anne Gardner’s 
account on page 42, “Aluminum— 
Now a New Metal.” 


Page 79 That's the page to turn 
to for “Production Angles”— a new 
short department starting this 
month to expose as quickly and as 
briefly as possible new methods, 
new machines, new materials, new 
ideas that are being successfully 
used in creating amazing produc- 
tion records and may now be 
talked about as hush-hush relaxes. 
» » The new department hopes to 
toss a new lease-on-life-line to 
harassed management men whose 
reconversion problems are piling 
up, and to cost-eyed gents who 
wish to pare down as far as possi- 
ble to be ready for postwar’s in- 
tensive competition. » » Every 
traveling MI editor who does his 
own field-research in person will 
be pitching for this new depart- 
ment. » » And it’s a cinch that 
every management reader (among 
our more than 50,000 in the na- 
tion’s most important 31,500 
plants) who has a production re- 
sponsibility, will peel his eyes for 
this new-type reporting of produc- 
tion briefs designed to be put to 
work at once. 


READER C0 2¢Leo 


The excellent story on “Apartment 
Houses for Industry” which appears 
in your January 15th issue is, in fact, 
related to some of the planning 
problems which face us in the post- 
war conversions of local government- 
owned facilities ... 





We were very much interested in 
the plastics tooling chart on page 
42 of your December 15th issue... 
where can we procure a small 
amount of... 

Please if possible furnish me with 
four copies of the article “Lay Out 
Your Plant for Lower Costs,” which 
appears in the November 15th issue 
of Modern Industry. 


One of our engineers is very anxious 
to get a reprint of an article that 
appeared in Modern Industry May 
15th, 1944 entitled “Getting and 
Keeping Technical Talent Today”... 
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— AR PIONEERS will not take their 
riches from the bowels of the earth. 
They'll rake them from the market-places 
of this nation—this hemisphere — this 


world. 


Postwar days will recreate rich prizes to 
be seized by the bold and venturesome. 


The tempo of success, of growth, of indus- 
try, of living . . . has speeded up. Time 
fators have shrunk—in many instances, 
from years and months to matters of hours 
and minutes. The war-years have shown 
that “to accomplish the impossible takes 
only a little longer.” 


Ve are in an Era of Concentration! 


More production has been concentrated in 
tvery man hour. More explosive destruc- 
tion has been concentrated in every war- 
head. More mental concentration has been 
put into doing things bigger and faster by 
more people everywhere. 


%—don’t sell this idea short. More con- 
tentration will be invested in sales-power 
ever before—has to be in order to 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post Street - 
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achieve the gross national product which 
alone can provide gainful employment for 
upwards of fifty million people. 


Let’s make no little plans . . . for a great 


future is ahead. 
Common Understanding Opens All Doors 


Our traveling editors who do their own 
field research in person have walked the 
aisles of thousands of war-engaged plants 
and have received the cooperation and 
the confidence of American industry in 
their eye-witness reporting. 


The notebooks of these traveling editors 
have been bulging with off-the-record 
slants and ideas, heretofore unpublishable 
(in the interest of National Security). 
Naturally, this hush-hush holds tremen- 
dous potential value to our more than 
50,000 responsible management men 
readers in the nation’s 31.500 most impor- 
tant plants which produce approximately 
899% of the total manufactured goods. 


Now that the lid of censorship is lifting 
somewhat, it becomes possible to release 


Lets Make No LITTLE Plans... 


certain of these hoarded slants and ideas 
as still another unique Modern Industry 
service to our industrial management audi- 
ence that wants to make and market better 
goods at lower prices postwar. Turn to 
page 79 of the March 15th issue. The short 
department is named simply . . . “Produc- 
tion Angles.” 


Let’s see what the March 15th issue has 
for the sales-minded. 


[] Why War Workers Strike................ 47 
MI Editors talked to hundreds of big 
and little shots in Detroit—labor, em- 
ployers, impartial observers. Here’s 
what to do to head off a strike. 


(} Corporate Taxes Are Complicated Puz- 
zles—What's the Remedy................ 159 
Industry airs its gripes. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue replies, MI’s editors 
point out what can be done. 


Modern Industry 
The Staf}-written Magarine of Interpretive Journalianm 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 6: 20 North Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14, 627 Union Commerce Building * PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Street 
ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building 


LOS ANGELES 14: 403 West 8th Street 
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PERSONALITIES cv 


@ By FREDERICK E. SCHMITT, JR. 


Industrial Advertising Manager, | 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Dg 








oS doubt Theodore Mar- 
vin, “Ted” to his many friends, 
is one of the hardest working adver- 
tising executives in this sphere of 
activity. He has a driving force 
which is a major factor in bringing 
to successful fruition the many tasks 
within his province as director of 
Hercules advertising activities. This 
same force inspires his associates, and 
together with the excellent teamwork 
of the department he heads, helps to 
produce the results which have won 
much favorable comment, and 
awards, for Hercules advertising. A 
just award was his being named by 
INDUSTRIAL MAaRKETING’s Copy 
Chasers, “Industrial Advertising Man 
of the Year” for 1942. 


To initiate campaigns and then 
guide them through the many un- 
avoidable mazes encountered on the 
way is no light task, as every adver- 
tising man knows. The ad appearing 
on the printed page of a magazine is 
but a small portion of an entire cam- 
paign, and one responsible for a se- 
ries of campaigns for a variety of 
diversified products must, at all 
times, keep his eye on the ball. This 
Ted Marvin does, besides finding time 
to address meetings of advertising 
and business men, making trips to in- 
vestigate fields of importance to his 
company, serving as vice-president of 
NIAA for several years, and running 
a farm. 


To accomplish all of this, and ac- 
complish it well, one needs, of course, 
more than a boundless supply of en- 
ergy. One must be tactful, kindly, a 
judge of human beings, in short a 
diplomat of parts. Through the years 
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Ted has developed these qualities with 
which nature endowed him, and 
could, without doubt, write a most 
successful book himself on how to 
make and retain friends. 

Well organized planning is another 
essential to do successfully the job 
Ted Marvin handles, and his early 
training as an engineer enables him 
to proceed in an orderly and system- 
ized way, to build soundly and well 
from the foundation up. 

Born in the last year of the “gay 
nineties,” at Billings, Mont., Ted de- 
cided not to go in for cattle ranch- 
ing. After his preliminary schooling 





Theodore Marvin 


Director of Advertising 
Hercules Powder Company 


he entered the Colorado School of 
Mines at Golden, Colo., and received 
the degree of Engineer of Mines in 
1922. Then, at the same seat of 
learning, he was awarded his M.S. 
While attending the Colorado School 
of Mines, Ted learned not only from 
the usual course, but gained much 
practical experience by working for 
mining companies as a chemist and 
assayer. 

During 1922-23, a busy period and 
one which indicated a capacity for 
hard work to be proved in years to 
follow, Ted edited the Colorado 
School of Mines magazine and was a 
member of the school faculty, teach- 
ing assaying and ore dressing. 

In September, 1923, he became a 
member of Hercules Powder Com- 
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pany’s advertising department as » 
associate editor of The Explosives Ep. 
gineer, a magazine for users of e. 
plosives. In December, 1924, he by. 
came managing editor of this publ. 
cation. In 1929, he was named a 
assistant manager. 

Early in 1931, Nelson S. Greeny. 
felder, Hercules advertising manage, 
died and Theodore Marvin was chose 
to succeed him. For this position k 
was eminently fitted, as has bem 
proved, by training, by nature, and by 
his six and one-half years with th 
Hercules organization. 

For years the title of his job, and 
of his predecessors’, was “advertis 
ing manager.” Recently this wy 
changed to “director of advertising,” 
but this is really an “aside.” Title 
are but the guinea’s stamp; as alway 
it’s the man who counts. 

After Ted married Miss Edyth 
Thomas in March, 1928, he decided 
to establish his home on a farm, and 
acquired an acreage not far from 
Hammorton, Pa. There, until, with 
his natural “stick-to-itiveness” ke 
mastered the intricacies of this job, hk 
had a long struggle with hay, pigs 
and other flora and fauna native t 
Pennsylvania farmlands. 


At school Ted was a runner and, 
(Continued on page 146) 


An enthusiastic fisherman, Ted exhibits « 
prize catch snagged at Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
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TOMORROW —DIESEL’S NEW FRONTIER... 

In addition to the hundreds that will be used to DIESEL PROGRESS affords you contact with 
rebuild war-torn Europe, Diesels will be seen new frontier builders—men who are daily 
digging huge craters for building foundations, making purchases in the Diesel field. The lead- 


setting up mammoth concrete forms for build- ers of the future read “DIESEL PROGRESS.” 



















ings, docks, dams and other installations. They are the men you want to reach and sell. 
D y 
Some will haul the dirt away, ‘ 
and others will bring the con- AirConditioning plants Mine - 
oe x ‘ A few of the us companies unicipalities 
crete, out of which will Srow industries served Consulting Engineers Naval architects 
modern sky scrapers, dams, by Diesel Progress Contractors road and general Oil drilling contractors 
mills and endless ribbons of | ‘clude the Engine manufacturers - Quarries 
‘ i following: Government officials Railroads 
modern highways. Dairies Ship operators 
Ice plants Shipyards 
Industrial power users Tractor users 







5 @ é i NX Mea Irrigating projects Truck fleet operators 
N95 a4 Logging companies Utility companies 
PROGRESS 
TH 
2 W. 45TH STREET, NEW YORK, 19.N_ Y 
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Industrial Group 


Aero Digest (semi-mo)... 
Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration News (w) 
CRRUMEEED cscveccncaesece 


a 
American Aviation ‘(bi- w) *1( 
lz 
1 


American Builder ........ 
SEOTTORR GE cccestcsecs 
American Mac th inist 
CEOS caveiisesenecocuse 
Architectural Forum ..... 
Architectural Record 
Automotive & Aviation 
Industries (bi-w) ...... 
PO errr Te 
Aviation Maintenance eon 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 
PE éttvienceeesaqedes 
Brewers’ Digest ........ 
Brick & Clay Record.. 
Bus Transportation ...... 
Butane-Propane News 
SE ¢ceanrnecsecececes 
Ceramic Industry ........ 
Chemical & Engineering 
DE esxdawedavecnsaeaes 
Chemical ‘Industries naeees 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
PP 
Civil Engineering ........ 
Gn ME dbebecceesonceece 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 
Construction Methods 


TEED Shececocesesecesecs 
SP ectcéceeensece 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9%x14) ...... 
Sl stecuechivesecengede 


Diesel Progress (8%x11).. 
Electric Light & Power.. 
Electrical Contracting .... 
Electrical South .......... 
Electrical West .......... 
Electrical World (w)..... 
RE 
Engineering & Mining 
errr 
— News-Record 
Factory Management & 
Maintenance ........... 
Fire Engineering 
Food Industries 
DE «eaudanesea ian 
nae COSHH ESESEEEOSEESESESS® 
Gas Age (bi-w)......... , 
Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning a en ee 
Heating & Ve ntilating. . 
Industrial & Engineering 
Sn scccesennues« 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 


Een pébwenchetees sees oe 
Industry and Power...... 
FO ES ee eee 


Laundry Age (semi-mo).. 
Machine Design .......... 
Machine Foor Blue Book 
Dn? cFess¢eeeeeeneus 
Machine | BAe ee 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review ....... 
Mechanical E ngineering on 
Me pmanteation (4 13/16x 
Pa tsthitcavtecteceecee 
Metal Finis shing bina naeeee 
Metal Progress ..........5 
Metals and Alloys. as 
Mill & Factory. : 
a tle 
Mining and Met: ullurgy. 
Modern Machine Shop 
ae 
Modern Packaging ....... 
Modern Plastics ......... 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 


MARCH 1945 
Industrial ‘s 7 
DE Side ene :. ae 
Baport ...... . 1, 
DE éntntwiedaee 2 

Grand Total ....... 24, 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are 
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ererers 
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National Petroleum News 

CWP cocccecectsoeceseseceee 
Nationz al P rovisione r (w). 
Oil & Gas Journal (w).... 
Oil Weekly (W)...cccccces 
Organic Finishing ....... 
Paper Industry & Paper 


Paper Mill News (w)..... 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 
PUREE PUES c.ccccuccccees 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 
Bee Ge GUMRTT ce ccccccccecce 
sche enendvseabnanneee 
Power Plant Engineering. 
Practical Builder (10%x 
15) 


PRE sccspnewpordeladans 
Product Engineering ..... 
Production, Engineering & 

Management ........-+. 
Products Finishing (4%x 

GERD evccccoscceccscscecs 
PR  ccssascseeeerss 
Railway Age (w) eentwves 


Railway Purchases & 
ED excseseacsceseceus 


Roads & Streets.......... 
BOO OEE ccvcsecoces 


Sewage Works Engineer.. 
Southern Power & Indus- 

i sststundnokeseaennede 
PSE Raa 
4g Ree 
Telephone Engineer ...... 
err’ CUD cosevcccess 
TOREID WEEE cccccceseces 
TONER ccccccccsescccs 
Tool & Die Journal (4%x 

Tae sciosbedeacaddvbnanes 
Water Works Engineering 

COUNT sccacdneaneescsnes 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Welding Engineer ....... 
Western Construction 

DEN. nenedecésséséececene 
Weed Were? cccccccccsce 
Weare Digest (4%4x 

MED 60906800660066060000 


Trade Group 


American Artisan ........ 
American Druggist ....... 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
GOURD cin ccctseceséce 
Building Supply News.... 
Chain Store Age—Admin- 
istration Edition Com- 
ON RS 
Druggist Edition ....... 
Fountain Restaurant ... 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Fditions ....... 
Commercial Car Journal.. 
Domestic Engineering ... 
Electrical Merchandising 
ee ee 


SMD sdeecbeeeenenteees 
COT OD SONEOE cccscccescs 
Se DGD «seneneeee aes 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 

CCT Te 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Men’s Apparel Reporter 

|) area 
Di hesecsseeseseseenen 
BG MD -owéeedisccegsas 
NJ (National Jeweler) 


Page % 
Gain Gain 
2,037 13.1 
875 30.5 
243 21.7 
194 10.7 
3,349 15.7 


monthlies 






Advertising Volume for March Issues of Business Papers 


and have standard 7x10 type page 


Pages 
1945 


12354 


134 
86 
89 
18 


116 
560 
2 


51 


*|T126 
176 


*88 
168 
60 
54 
§96 


113 
*66 


*93 





17,600 


97 
164 


#128 


92 





CRED  ansncceesencnas 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 
Photograp yhic Trade News 

(93 6x13 ) 4) ecesecssscesecs 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

BOE. cendceeeshseueeeuetes 
Sheet Metal Worker...... 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

DO. an ceeunedewcesneeeues 
Southern Hardware ...... 
Sporting Goods Dealer.... 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 


diser (4%4x6%) ..... ope 
Underwear and Hosiery 
TOUENE ccvcacecdsaneorec 


Wholesaler’s Salesman.... 
BORE cccnessecscscese 


Export Group 


American Automobile 
(Overseas Edition) ..... 
American Exporter ...... 
Automovil Americano .... 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 
Farmaceutico ...........-. 
Hacienda (two editions).. 
Ingenieria Internacional 
MGR. cicacscewsscncs 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion ........e0.- 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 
(quarterly) ......--se++. 
Petroleo Interamericano 
CREED ccccecqcscccccse 
Revista Aerea Latino 
BUIOTIOB. cccccccscccesese 
Revista Rotario (7 1/16x 
BOTA) ccccosccessecesesese 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) ........6- 
World Petroleum ........ 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) (10% 

WEED 4cnasheceenceaewesen 
American Funeral Director 
American Hairdresser .... 
American Restaurant “% 
Banking (7x10 3/16) ....-. 
BD GH Wh cescccccoccscccecs 
Dental Survey, Inc. ...... 
Hospital Management .... 
Hotel Management ...... 
Hotel World-Review (w) 

GURMNES ncdesnnscseteene 
Industrial Marketing ..... 
Medical Economics (44x 


Modern Beauty Shop..... 

Modern Hospital ......... 

Modern Medicine (44x 

GD oskcuneessosscanades 

Nation’s School .......... 

Occupational Hazards (4% 
2) 


Oral Hygiene (45/16x 

TOE <¢setateeenbannaen 
Restaurant Management.. 
Scholastic Coach ......... 
an} Management (9%x 





§Includes Special issue. *Includes classi- 
fied advertising. {|Last issue estimated. 
tFive issues. @e Two issues. AT wo editions. 


ttEstablished January, 1945. 


Note: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permissio. 


Volume for First Quarter 16.2% Above 1944 


THREE MONTHS 1945 1944 
ere. 50,425 44,584 
BET Ké6U4.s0006 06 6's 10,801 8,159 
rere 3,843 3,014 
a ee 5,852 5,270 








Corrections: Industrial and Engineering Chemistry’s February, 1945 figure should have been 151. 


Paper Mill News’ February, 1945 figure should have been 157. 
Railway Age’s February, 1945 figure should have been 234. 
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Now in Italy after 9 months on Euro- 
pean battlefronts, NPN Editor Warren 
Platt gives his industry authentic, first- 
hand news of petroleum at war. 
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A weekly overseas edition of National 
Petroleum News supplies oil men serving 
abroad with up-to-the-minute news of the 
industry, keeps them in step with progress 
on the home front and will make them 
more receptive postwar prospects for ad- 
vertisers using National Petroleum News 


REFRESHER ON 
WARTIME REFINING 
TECHNOLOGY 








Just off the press, this “refresher” is for The NPN library of technical reprints will 


free distribution to refinery men in the 
Armed Forces, to speed their conversion 
to advanced refinery processes. 


aid oil men returning to civilian jobs to 
plan refinery design, construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance. 
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No other magazine serving oil men has contributed more than 
NPN to prepare the industry for speedy postwar activity. 
Through its editorial pages, National Petroleum News helps 
make its advertising pages more effective. 
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Say you are your company’s representative in 
Detroit. 

The phone rings. It’s a call from Grand 
Rapids. A voice says, 


“This is . Can you get over here to- 
morrow? ... After you've seen our layout, 
Pll want your recommendation and estimate. 
. . « No, we haven't much time. ...O. K. 
then, tomorrow afternoon.” 


Right in your lap, you might say. Lucky that 
your company had the foresight to put a catalog 
in Sweet’s File. 

This prospect knew what he wanted. When he 
started looking for it he turned, as he usually 
does, to Sweet’s. There, he found out that 


your company could fill his needs — also that the 
quickest way to get action was to phone you. 

And that’s about as close as the printed word 
can get you to an order— all in a matter of 
minutes! 


Helping buyers buy speeds up orders 
and lowers marketing costs 


Sweet’s has buyers’ reports on the details of 
700 actual purchases “for which a catalog in 
Sweet’s was mainly responsible.” Over half of 
the subsequent communication between buyers 
and suppliers was by telephone. 

Buying needs arise continuously at unpredict- 
able times and in unpredictable places. Every day 
brings new requirements for materials, equip- 
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IND 


ment and services — and people who were merely 
potential buyers of your products become active 
prospects. 


Who will get their orders? 


Other things being equal, it will be 
the companies who make it easiest for 
the buyer to buy. And one of the first 
steps in that direction is to keep basic 
product information instantly accessible 
to buyers. This is Sweet’s special 
function. 

Through Sweet’s Catalog Service, 
you can maintain organized infor- 
mation on your products in the offices 


of thousands of your most important 
potential buyers. 
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For further information, see the Market 
Data Book. 
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THE NATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL OF 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 




































Covers the market for 
refrigeration equipment, 
parts and supplies... 


@ Refrigeration equipment of all 
types and sizes... household... 
commercial . . . industrial. . . re- 
quires occasional service and re- 
placement of parts. Millions of 
mechanical refrigeration installa- 
tions in use today require an army 
of servicemen to keep them in oper- 
ation. Refrigeration servicemen 
read and study. . . and keep on file 
for reference...the monthly issues of 
the journal published exclusively in 
their interest. Write for sample copy. 


The Refrigeration Service Engineer 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 













































There are over 


6800 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


(NOT BELL OWNED) 
in the United States 


* 
Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


is the only 
Telephone Trade Jour- 
nal reaching the man- 
agers of every one of 
these companies .... 
Space Rates: Modest 


Write “Fortnightly” 
7720 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 56] 


Salesmen's Compensation 


accurate and practicable methods of 
quota determination. 


Nearly Half of All Companies 
Will Make Postwar Compensation 
Plan Changes 


Fifty-three per cent of all com- 
panies stated that they plan no 
changes in their present compensation 
plans for postwar use. The remaining 
47 per cent, however, propose to make 
definite changes along the following 
lines: 

Eighteen per cent propose the es- 
tablishment of bonus incentives based 
on profits, new accounts and expense 
economy. 

Nine per cent propose to establish 
bonuses based on volume performance 
above quotas. 

Eight per cent simply stated that 
they plan to incorporate “more specific 
incentive factors.” 

Six per cent state that they plan 
to provide stronger incentives than at 
present at higher sales volumes. 

Three per cent state thet they plan 
to increase salaries and reduce the 
percentage of bonus on performance. 


Three per cent state that they will 


simply adjust to postwar levels of 
salaries and living costs. 
It is somewhat significant that 


companies now using straight com- 
mission plans, or flat salary and ex- 
pense plans, reported the greatest 
number of proposed postwar changes. 
This confirms the previously stated 
trend toward salary, bonus and ex- 
pense plans, and away from the flat 
salary and expense, and straight com- 
mission plans. 


What Executives Think About 
Salesmen's Compensation 


In Part Two of the questionnaire, 
executives were asked for their views 
regarding some of the more funda- 
mental questions which must usually 
be answered before a plan of com- 
pensating salesmen can be developed. 
A brief summary of these views fol- 
lows. 

Nine out of every, ten sales execu- 
tives believe that violent fluctuations 
in the yearly earnings of salesmen are 
objectionable. “Violent fluctuations” 
had been defined in the questionnaire 
as “from less than $5,000 in an ordi- 
nary year to from $10,000 to $15,000 
or more in boom years.” 

Only twenty-three per cent of all 
executives believed the straight com- 
mission form of compensation would 
be a satisfactory basis for the long 


range control of selling efforts 
Furthermore, only two out of every 
three executives now using a com. 
mission basis of compensation believed 
it to be satisfactory in the long run, 

Fifty-eight per cent of executives 
believed that the value of a salesman’; 
service should be determined by ap 
accurate evaluation of his job. Only 
twenty-seven per cent believed jt 
should be determined on the basis of 
“all the salesman can earn.” Eleven 
per cent believed it should be deter. 
mined by the minimum amount for 
which desirable men can be secured, 

The question of setting a top limit 
to the amount of bonus which should 
be payable under a bonus incentive 
setup resulted in a sharp split in ex. 
excutive opinion. Forty-seven per cent 
of executives believed the salesmen’; 
bonus should have no limit placed on 
it other than that provided by an 
overall direct selling cost considered 
by the company to be allowable in 
his territory. The remaining executives 
believed bonus amounts should be sub- 
ject to very specific maximum limits, 
ranging all the way from ten per cent 
to four hundred per cent, of base 
salary. 

Annual bonus payments are stil] 
favored by most executives over 
shorter bonus periods, with monthly, 
quarterly, and semi-annual payments 
preferred in that order. 

It was significant that two out of 
every three executives believed bonus 
payments should be tied-up directly 
with performance against the sales 
quota although only one out of every 
two executives reported having ac- 
tually followed this practice in the 
past. The inference here quite ob- 
viously is that more accurate and prac- 
ticable methods of quota determina- 
tion are desired, as already pointed 
out by previous comments. 

Only twelve per cent of executives 
believed that volume should be the 
sole factor in determining the amount 
of the bonus, where this form of pay- 
ment is used. The remainder suggested 
a wide range of additional factors 
ranging from profit on sales and rea- 
sonable expense to individual capabil- 
ity, cooperativeness and experience. 

A 40-page, three-color printed re- 
port on this survey, entitled, “What's 
Ahead in Paying Salesmen,” has just 
been isssued. This charts and sum- 
marizes survey results in some detail 
by the nine main industry groups 
covered. It is available without charge 
to business executives, with a limita- 
tion of one copy for each organiza- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to 
McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Inc. 
111 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 
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I, personally, take 
fteen of the nation’s leading 
gazines and five leading 
daily papers, including three 
of the nation’s most important 
tnancial papers, and nothing 
equals your magazine.” 


- L. Coryell, Jr., Vice Pres. 
LL. CORYELL & SON & 
ASSOCIATED CORPORATIONS 


-_—— 


The “Tomorrow” pages (originated by The 
United States News) have been simulated 
in appearance by a number of national 
magazines . . . BUT only in the United 
States News do these typewritten pages 

REPORT 

SPOT-ANALYZE 

FORECAST © 
the vitally important news of national 
affairs. They point out with unfailing 
accuracy the trends which influence the 
policies that top management men are 
shaping from day to day ....... 








Most advertisers to industry (themselves 
industrialists) know that The United 
States News is closely read and closely 
followed by its subscribers, 80% of 
whom read the magazine at home... . 
They know that 90% read it from cover 
to cover. 


| 
i 





The 
(wre STATES 


GA) 


(200,000 Guarantee) 





The Direct Route to those who 


O.K. both corporate and family 
buying. 


* 


Daniel W. Ashley 
Vice President in Charge of 
Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





« The only publication of its kind * 





——— 
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After you have taken the first four steps in selecting a 
business paper, it is time for Step No. 5. Strangely 
enough, some advertising men take the editorial job 








for granted. So long as a paper measures up on the 
other counts, they don’t bother to check the editorial 
content. And yet, here is the real key to the effectiveness 
of a publication. By studying the editorial job, you can 
form a better picture of how essential the publication 
is to the men you want to reach. 


What Kind of a Sewice Does It Perform 7 


A business paper is not edited for escape reading—it is a 
service designed to keep business well informed. Some busi- 
ness papers report the news—others are strictly technical 
journals—and still others emphasize market reports and 
prices. To determine this is an important step in studying 
the editorial job, because the type of reader depends entirely 
on the type of service performed. 


STEEL is actually three magazines in one—a news 
weekly—an engineering and operating paper—and a 
weekly market guide. It is edited not for one man, but for a 
group of individuals in each plant. Management executives, 
purchasing officials, top production men, and engineers, all 
look to STEEL as their key source of information each week. 
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A NEWS 
WEEKLY 









AN ENGINEERING 
WEEKLY 


A WEEKLY 
MARKET GUIDE 
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Hou Well Does the Paper Know 7ts Tndustry 7 








Hou Good ca its Information Service” ? 


You not only have to study the type of service performed, but 
the effectiveness of that service and the men behind it. 
Industrial news must be current—complete—and authorita- 
tive. Technical developments must be reported fully and 
accurately. Market reports must be based on facts. STEEL’s 
editors are men of practical experience; active in the indus- 
try's associations, accurate reporters, and capable analysts. 
Their job results in ‘readership in the right places’’— 
readership that brings action. 


Editors of a modern business paper must travel extensively, 
break away from “paste pot and shears’, and know the 
field by personal contact. 
located in the heart of metalworking and metalproducing. 
It has the largest staff of full-time editors of any business 
paper in the industrial field. It has on-the-spot, authoritative 
coverage of all leading manufacturing centers as well as 
the world capitals of Washington and London. For well over 
half a century STEEL has grown and progressed with the 
industry. It pointed the way in converting to war production; 
is currently helping to plan ahead for peace and reconver- 
sion. STEEL knows metalworking and metalproducing! 


STEEL’s headquarters are 























Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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measures up on the other four steps 
market information—plant coverag S 
sales possibilities—and the men who read 

it? Ask the man from STEEL to show you — 
“The Who—What—Where and How of — 
Metalworking’’—a comprehensive study — 
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FREE 


EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


and their 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 






Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this new 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 
use in postwar boats? 

@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 


tomorrow’s boat? 


@ Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 
years? 

Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 


builders the 


answerfs. 


yacht gave 


A note will bring your copy, a 
one page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover what leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Advertising Department 


Yachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 136] 


Personalities 


while at Golden, ran the mile. He 
also was a member of the Colorado 
School of Mines’ glee club. He plays 
the piano well but isn’t one to jump 
at a bench in public. 

His present spare time, of which 
there isn’t any too much, he likes to 
devote to flying or sailing. He is an 
enthusiastic fisherman also, and once 
in a great while indulges in this sport. 

Ted’s family is now rounded out 
with two daughters, Diane and Paula, 
who, following the usual pattern of 
youth, are growing apace. 

Besides being director of advertis- 
ing, Ted is still true to his first as- 
sociation at Hercules and helps, as its 
director, to guide the destinies of The 
Explosives Engineer. 

His is indeed a busy life but withal 
a well-defined and well-ordered one. 
His success is the result of his own 
efforts. No one has smoothed his 
path, nor handed him gifts on a silver 
platter. 


Van Hooper Forms Agency 


Van B. Hooper, who has served for the 
past 


sales promotion and 
advertising manager 
for The Louis Al- 

lis Company, Mil- 

waukee, manufac- 

turer of electric 
motors, has re- 
signed to conduct 
his own advertising 
service and pub- 
lishing company. 
The new organ- 
ization, The Van 

. Hooper Com- 

pany, 207 E. Mich- 

igan street, Milwau- 

kee, will continue 

to prepare and su- 

pervise placing of 
advertising for The Louis Allis Company, 
in addition to publishing a series of books 
for educational institutions. 

As part of his departmental duties 
while with Louis Allis, Mr. Hooper orig 
inated and edited its house publication, 
“The Louis Allis Messenger.” He is past 
president of The Milwaukee Advertising 
Club and the Milwaukee Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, NIAA chapter. 


14 years as 





Van B. Hooper 


Moll Joins Griswold-Eshleman 


William J. Moll, formerly in executive 


contact work with Gever, Cornell & 
Newell, New York agency, has joined 


the staff of The Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany, Cleveland agency. 

Prior to his connection with Gever. Cor- 
nell & Newell, Mr. Moll was field director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in which capacity he in- 
itiated and directed the Chamber's con- 
sumer and industry postwar surveys and 
wrote and spoke on the subject throuchout 
the cotntry. 

He is also a. former vice-president of 
cane Advertising Company, New 

ork. 





| " 


INDUSTRIAL 
| ADVERTISING MAN 


| | REQUIREMENTS —Preferably from 30 to 
| | 35 years old—technical education of 
mechanical background an advantage 
—a born desire to write, and with self- 
starting flair for ideas—should have 
had all round advertising experience— 
ability to meet people easily and secure 
their cooperation in gathering desired 
information. 


THE JOB—Is with an old-established 
firm in central Massachusetts with ex- 
cellent post-war prospects—includes a 
little of everything—photography—lay- 
out work—writing copy for bulletins, 
house organ, trade papers, etc.—needed 
as general man to assist Advertising 
Manager—good future for the right 
person. 


IF INTERESTED —Send us your complete 
personal and business history: include 
age, marital and draft status, educa- 
| | tion, places and dates of employment, 
salary expected. Your letter will be 
held in strict confidence. 


Box 314, 


| 

| 

| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

| 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 




















Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


| NEW YORE 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











| ~~ Each enjoy 
| High Priority 
Ratings 
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spend 
$360,000, 


Milk Plant 


CHICAGO 


For further particulars see 
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GRAPHIC Sales Management! 





techuique 1s 


To executives seeking the simple and 
sure administration on which profit- 
able selling must depend in the fu- 
ture, Remington Rand now offers 
the Kardex Sched-U-Graph Chart 
Board. This is the new and 100% 
graphic control that shows where any 
business stands by inter-relating the 
facts of its sales progress. 

Indexed by salesmen, territories, 
branch office or retail outlet, this 
new control brings all-over accom- 
plishments by product or line classi- 
fication out into the open—charts 
them for quick, accurate analysis. 

Objectives and progress to date are 
made pictorially clear at all times. 
Graph-A-Matic signal control spots 
weaknesses wherever they occur. 
Lack of interest or understanding, or 
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SUMMARY RECORD 


inadequate coverage is quickly evi- 
dent. When corrective measures are 
needed, warning is given before the 
attainment of sales goals is en- 
dangered! 

Sched-U-Graph Sales Control is 
designed to meet the individual re- 
quirements of any wholesale or man- 
ufacturing concern. 


OF SALESMAN'S PERFORMANCE 
BY PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 











lomorrow s administranve 


HERE TODAY! 


We first developed this chart board 
for the wall of the General Sales 
Manager of our own Systems Divi- 
sion. Its value in simplifying many 
management problems has become 
so great that we know its “Fact- 
Power” can increase the ‘“‘Sales- 
Power” of other companies too. 

May we tell you more about it? 


Sched-U-Graph Chart Boards for Sales Control are described in 
detail in our important new 96-page stucy —’’Graph-A-Matic 
Control for Sales Management”. This valuable book belongs on 
your desk. Get your free copy—from our nearest Branch Office. 











COPYRIGHT 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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WOT ALLE, 


Worthy marks for worthy 
products, Ecoa name plates 
help make sales by reflecting 
in-built quality. Their fine 
appearance lasts—and direc- 
tions they carry to users stay 
clearly and permanently read- 
able. Our Art Department 
helps design attractive and 
suitable name plates. We're 
glad to quote, without obli- 
gation to you. Write today. 


ETCHING 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


1520 Montana St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Dept. 4G 


Metal Nome Plotes, etched or litho- 
graphed * Plastic Name Plates, Dials and 
Panels, lithographed or screened * Etched 
Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument 
Panels, Art Novelties, Advertising Spe- 
cialties * Etched Metal Panels for ele- 
votors and architectural uses. 


























War-Induced Methods Will 
Aid Automotive Engineering 


Concentration of automotive en- 


gineering interest in the field of war 
equipment production is having the 
effects of promoting cooperative en- 
gineering activity on an_ unprece- 
dented scale and of accelerating en- 
gineering progress to a remarkable 
degree. 


Service to a single customer, the 


government, has lowered competitive 
barriers with the result that coopera- 
tion between men and industries in 
the technical field is at a new high. 


Exchange of technical data and of 


engineers between the motor vehicle 
and aircraft industries, for instance, 
has benefitted both, if not entirely 
along expected lines. Aircraft manu- 
facturers have adapted rather than 
adopted assembly line and mass pro- 
duction techniques. Wartime experi- 
ences of motor vehicle manufacturers 
with production of aircraft, engines, 
parts, and accessories seem to be in- 
viting the close examination of aero- 
nautical engineering techniques in re- 
lation to possible application to the 
design, development, and production 
of ground vehicles. 


Wartime demands for fast, large- 


scale production have worked to ac- 
celerate the preparation and general 
use of materials and parts standards, 
of standardized specifications, and of 
recommended engineering practices. 
Thousands of engineers are active in 
this specific field of the SAE, yet their 
work constitutes merely one phase of 
an SAE War Engineering Program 
which comprehends nearly 1,500 es- 
sential engineering research and de- 
velopment projects. 


The war’s practical approach to 


practical use values is having rather 
profound effects upon engineering 
thinking. It is reflected in the de- 
sign, development, and construction of 
virtually every automotive product. It 
represents, in part, a return to funda- 
mentals—if only because of shortages 
of time, material, and manpower—and 
presages change from the prewar em- 
phasis on non-essential gadgets and 
non-productive decorations. 


Even more convincingly indicative 
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A review of conditions within industries which influeng 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper edits, 





of engineering trends has been the a. 
tention directed to keeping irreplace. 
able prewar motor vehicles in open. 
tion for the duration. The effort ha 
advanced the technique of preventive 
maintenance, and has made the car 
and servicing of vehicles, whethe 
trucks, buses, passenger cars, or trac. 
tors, an engineer’s, as well as an en. 
gineering job. 

The same psychology underlies th 
war-stimulated and widespread inter. 
est of engineers in metallurgy, metal. 
treating, and other sciences related w 
materials. Such ancient techniques 
metal-treating have been subjected t 
injections of modernism. Continuing 
attention is being devoted to improv. 
ing metals characteristics and of find. 
ing ways and means to increase fatigu 
strength, to augment applications, an 
otherwise to offset materials shortages 

While public attention has been #- 
tracted to numerous revolutionary mi- 
terials, processes, machines, and devices 
appearing during the war, automotive 
engineering interest really has been 
centered upon evolutionary progres. 
Mechanized war itself is proving w 
be the biggest and most conclusive 
testing ground ever developed. Prod- 
ucts, materials, and devices which 
survive, whether new and untried ot 
old and improved, are likely to give 
automotive production a tremendous! 
swift running start on postwar.—VIC 
Tor H. Scares, SAE Journal. 


Less Leather for Civilians; 
More for War 

The old adage, ‘“There’s nothing 
like leather,” now has much _ greatet 
meaning, one so significant that # 
surpasses all the importance its ong: 
inators attached to the saying. hh 
the months that lie immediately ahead, 
it will undoubtedly have even greattt 
meaning, perhaps the greatest that 
ever will be identified with the word 
“leather.” 

Already the Armed Forces know 
that that substance is something that 
is indispensable to the war effort. 0! 
just what moment it is in a military 
way can best be gathered from the 
fact that without leather, the Armed 
Forces of our country would st 
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INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


Monthly Shop Book Of The 
Plastics And Allied Industries 


Just what is a Shop Book? In what special way 
does it serve its industry and benefit its readers? 

The Shop Book, as developed by the editors and 
publisher of the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL, is built 
upon the premise that an industry journal can make 
its greatest contribution to a// members of that indus- 
try by placing before its readers consistently authorita- 
tive data on the most practicable, usable techniques— 
those which are recognized as essential to correct tool- 
ing and production practices. ‘‘Know-How’’ is today’s 
descriptive word depicting the ingenuity, skill, crafts- 
manship and above all, the experience of the successful 
industry operating executive, department head and 
worker. In the Plastics Industry it includes the de- 
signer, the engineer, the mold builder and the molder, 
the fabricator and the end-product manufacturer who 
uses plastics molded parts, extruded, laminated or 
impregnated components. 

We sincerely believe that we are rendering to the 
Industry a high degree of beneficial service by follow- 
ing the recommendation of the president of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry, George K. Scribner, who, in 
his recent President’s Report, said: 

‘‘We must sooner or later face the fact that we 
must not only give our potential customers complete 
information on the materials we want to sell them, 
but we must also have at our finger tips all the vital 
information about their behavior during and after 
processing. It is merely begging the question to plead 
that we are grown up and past the days of secret 
processes and private knowledge. 

‘*Twenty years ago we were a set of isolated groups 
in the conversion of plastic raw materials into usable 
articles, each feeling his way gingerly and painfully 
toward practical and profitable methods. It was per- 
haps natural in those days to talk little and say less 
about how we solved our problems.... 





INDUSTRIAL \ 
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‘‘That might have been a good philosophy as long 
as we had a small and unnoticed industry, with the big 
boys in heavy and light metals, rubber and other com- 
peting materials absorbed in their own troubles. It is 
definitely not a good philosophy now that we have 
become famous and are the target for competitive pres- 
sure. In our industry’s early days that very tendency 
toward internal isolationism gave our opponents a 
telling argument against us.... 

‘‘We must gang together to save our customers all 
possible grief and see that they like to use plastics. 
To do that we need standardized methods as far as 
possible; we need molds that will stand up in service. 

‘*We most certainly need an interchange of opinion 
on tolerances and behavior of molded parts in the 
future. The day has passed for regarding plastics as 
non-engineering materials. We must be able to predict 
their behavior in a given application, and design the 
part from production and ultimate performance ac- 
cordingly.’’ 

Since November, 1939, articles on plastics have been 
appearing in the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL. Beginning 
with a few pages, the department, ‘‘Industrial Plas- 
tics’’, has now literally outgrown TDJ. 

It is easy to understand the enthusiasm with which 
our announcement has been received by plastics operat- 
ing executives and engineers and their key men. In 
the metalworking field the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 
has proved beyond question that its unique dissemina- 
tion of authoritative, usable technical data about tool- 
ing and production—the best materials, the most effi- 
cient equipment and accessories, the newest approved 
processes—is constructive and conducive to the broad- 
ening of an industry’s activities. 

To that end we pledge unremitting, intelligent coop- 
eration with the present and future members of the 
Plastics Industry. 


2462 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD « CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Our Clients 


WANT TO BUY 


Food Business 
Vv Vv 


© © © Certain reputable clients in the 
food field, served in many capacities 
by this organization, are interested in 
expanding. 





© ¢e¢ They have expressed a desire 
for experienced personnel as well as 
product and manufacturing base. 


°©¢e¢This condition invites us to 
“sit in the middle” of a most pleasur- 
able picture—a place where practical 
experience can be carefully exerted 
and possibly be the means to bring 
about profitable relations. 


© ¢ © Post-war plans are churning 
and activity is apparent on all sides. 
Certain “national” situations have 
caused some stoppages, but still the 
“Wheels of Post-war Planning and 
Reconversion” continue to spin. 


© °° You may have a “war baby”, 
or a pre-war reconverted plant. You 
may possibly be equipped to do cer- 
tain phases of food processing, man- 
ufacturing, packing, preserving, etc. 
You may feel your efforts have been 
inadequate in distribution, merchan- 
dising and representation. You may 
want to retire after the war and let 
some strong organization share or 
assume your worries. You also 
might be earnestly entertaining, in 
addition to selling out, a plan of leas- 
ing or licensing your plant, machin- 
ery, products, trade marks and your 
well-trained personnel. 


© © © Employ any method you desire 
to get in touch with us. Write, phone 
or wire. Every courtesy will be ex- 
tended and your confidence fully re- 
spected. 


Bot hile 


SALES COMSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FITLD 
56 £. WALTON PLACE WHITEMALL 2116 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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helpless beside immobilized weapons. 
The men who man the planes, tanks, 
guns and ships would find it well 
nigh impossible to engage in battle 
without the aid of leather. 

It is leather, millions of feet of it, 
that is used in planes, sheaths of it 
lining their gas tanks alone; for rig- 
ging aboard ship; for pack saddles that 
make it possible for Army mules to 
lug 77 mm. howitzers over mountains 
in Tunisia, Italy, through the jungles 
of New Guinea, up from Burma, past 
Mandalay to the Great Wall of China, 
and into the interior; that make it 
possible for flyers to remain in the 
stratosphere at 60 degrees below zero 
without fear of freezing. Those in 
the Armed Forces know all this, and 
know it well. Without leather’s mi- 
nute particles that retain the oil that 
lubricates the machinery used by the 
Allies on the various battlefronts, the 
mechanized army would stop dead 
in its tracks. 

Comparatively speaking, the Amer- 
ican civilian has not been as hard 
pressed for leather as some of his 
Allies. However, indications are that 
the American public will come to ap- 
preciate the importance of leather, 
through the lack of it, in the next 
few months. This is evident by the 
stepped-up program for leather, par- 
ticularly shoes, caused by greatly in- 
creased government demand. It is 
anticipated that this increased demand 
will accelerate to an even higher peak 
as the fighting forces get closer and 
closer to Berlin. 

Cognizance must be taken of the 
fact that there are nearly 700 mili- 
tary uses of leather, in addition to 
the hundreds of civilian uses. 

The supply of civilian leather shoes 
has dropped continuously since Pearl 
Harbor. It will likely reach a new low 
in 1945 when it is expected that not 
more than 225 million pairs of leather 
shoes will be produced as against 368 
million pairs in 1942. 

Even with the use of substitutes, 
the output of non-rationed shoes has 
not reached a point where the total 
supply of civilian footwear in 1945 
will compare favorably with previous 
years. 

The trend is definitely toward less 
and less leather for civilians, and more 
and more for military uses. 


While there is need for greater sup- 
plies of leather and tanning materials 
(including extracts which are very 
difficult to obtain) still the most seri- 
ous shortage of all is of labor. With 
more manpower, tanners declare they 
could produce more leather than is 
now available—JoHN K. MINNOCH, 
editor, Hide and Leather and Shoes. 


THE NO. 1 CONSUMER 


OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
AND EQUIPMENT 


THEY READ 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


(Read by 58,500 alert builders) 


Chicago 5, Ill 


59 E. Van Buren 











ANALYST 
MARKET RESEARCH 


Opportunity for college graduate 
under 40 to become affiliated with 
the marketing research department 
of a large industrial organization. 
Must have ability to make contacts, 
gather and analyze _ information, 
Some knowledge of electrical equip- 
ment desirable but not essential. 
Write full details, including age, 
draft status and present salary. 
Box 315 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, 18 








INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


is seeking a new connection. Chemical 
engineering graduate. Five years’ expe- 
rience as sales engineer calling on all 
types of plants east of Rocky Mountains; 
since 1936 sales promotion manager of 
well-known eastern company; has inti- 
mate knowledge of all phases of adver- 
tising and sales promotion work, includ- 
ing preparation of catalogs, price sheets, 
direct mail, publication advertising, pub- 
licity, trade show exhibits, instruction 
books, and parts lists; experience includes 
organizing whole new advertising de- 
partment; has the administrative ability 
to keep things moving, also the capacity 
to turn out a large volume of work; pre- 
fers to locate in Chicago-Milwaukee area. 


Box 316, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 

















“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This stimulating of pocket-size ‘“‘refresher” 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
copies already distributed by executives to salesme 
and customers; as enclosure and give-away. Available 
tities: (1) How to Say Hello, (2) Your Name Pleas, 
(3) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calle sf 
Calluses, (5) It’s About Time, (6) Man Alive, () 
Selling Simplified, first title of the series. 

set of seven, $1.35. Any five titles, $1.00. Single 
copies, 25 cents each. 

Sales Research Institute, 55 West 44th St., N. ¥. & 











PROMOTION MANAGER WANTED! 
Exceptional opportunity with long established mar 
ufacturer in the paint field for man who can o& 
ganize and conduct distributor sales meetings, plan 
coordinated merchandising and direct follow-up 
Must be experienced in 


promotional activities. 
jobber-dealer-consumer distribution. Understand- 
ing of color science desirabie. Considerable trat- 


eling required. Give outline of experience and 
earnings record in reply to— 
Box 317, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago !!. 
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Nation-Wide Poll 
Reveals Buying 
Habits 

of 27.324 Plants 


As a contribution to advertising, and 
marketing, HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING recently had the C. 
C. Chapelle Company make a nation- 
wide survey of industrial buying prac- 
tices. The scientific method of personal 
interviews was used throughout. 
Samplings were made in 28 cities to get 
a true cross-section. 

Both engineers and executives were 
interviewed. It being first ascertained 
that they WERE the individuals in 
charge of heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning requirements. 

Only the larger plants were con- 
sidered — 51 to 100, 101 to 500, 500 
or more employees. According to 1939 
Census of Manufacturers (the last 
such census made) there are 27,324 
plants in these groups. 

Thus the data secured came 
from a cross-section of 


PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air C. onditioning Headquarters 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN ARTISAN 
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92% RELY ON CON- 


TRACTOR TO PURCHASE 


Of all plants handling their 
work through contractors, 
note that 42% report giv- 
ing contractor full respon- 
sibility for selection and 
purchase of required prod- 
ucts and materials; 30% 
jointly select (plant to- 


gether with contractor), and contractor buys; 20% specify, 
and contractor buys; while in 8% the plant both 
specifies and buys. 















60% REQUIRE THIS TYPE 


OF WORK CONTINUOUSLY 


60% The survey further shows 
need service that in 6 out of every 10 
continuously plants there is some type 
of heating, piping and air 
conditioning work in 
progress AT ALL TIMES. 
As to yearly dollar volumes, 
answers indicate an aver- 


age of $13,100 annually in each plant employing 500 or 
more; $2,900 annually in each of 101 to 500 group; and 
$420 annually in each of 51 to 100 group. 





threes 


Country’s leading industrials — the 
27,324 plants which produce annually 
79% of all products manufactured. 


WHAT WAS FOUND 


1. As shown below in graph D, 20% 
of all plants (51 or more workers) 
rely COMPLETELY on heating, piping 
and air conditioning contractors for 
maintenance, repairs and alterations. 
Projecting this percentage, that’s 5,513 
important plants. 

2. 49% use services of contractors 
for some of their work, doing the rest 


themselves. Projecting this percentage, 
that’s 13,357 plants. 


3. 31% do all their own work — or 
projected, 8,454 plants. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SURVEY 


To us this survey proves what we 
have long known. To get business 
from the country’s largest plants—big- 
gest industrial users of beating, piping 
and air conditioning equipment — it is 
necessary to reach directly the engineer 
in the plant, AND THE OUTSIDE 
CONTRACTOR AS WELL, 
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51 70 100 SUMMARY OF 
EMPLOYEES ALL PLANTS 


501 OR MORE 101 fo S00 
EMPLOYEES EMPLOYEES 


“TAILORED” FOR THE NECESSARY COVERAGE JOB 


Through another phase of the Chapelle survey, 94% of the 
contractor-readers of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITION- 
ING report from 10% to 85% of their business is industrial. 
Thus the survey proves that contractors are ‘‘IN’’ on most 
= \ jobs; and it is our readers who are ‘‘IN’’, Combined with our 
‘ direct ‘coverage to plants, could there be any better reasons for 
scheduling your advertising in this field-leading paper? 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association and of its 27 chapters 


N.1LA.A. 


President: 


Ylows 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 42% 


Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Two-Year Terms for [AA Officers 


@ Herearter, officers and directors 
of Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York will be elected to two- 
year terms instead of one-year as here- 
tofore. 

The membership, at a well-attended 
and interesting program, approved the 
recommendation of the board of di- 
rectors that officers and directors here- 


year terms should be remedied, these 
advantages were recited before the 
vote was taken by president Bernard 
Dolan: 

A longer term will give good officers 
time to give a good administration. 
This advantage does not necessarily 
work conversely because a weak ad- 
ministration would be forced into ac- 


term to expire. A longer term will 
attract more capable men for they 
would be assured of ample time in 
which to organize and to function, 


The present IAA officers and board 
had agreeed and announced that none 
would accept the same office if 
tendered next year, thus defeating any 
objection that this year’s officers were 





after be elected for terms running two tivity by demands of the member- perpetuating themselves in _ office, 
years. ship. But for one year, the member- Before receiving nominations for 
Feeling the great handicap of one- ship might patiently wait for the this year’s nominating committee, 


ma 





I: Robert H. Perry, regional business consultant, U. S. Department of Commerce, Chicago, addressing the recent Chicago chapter meeting 
Fred G. Jones, president of the chapter, is drinking in the wisdom. 2: A group at the Philadelphia chapter's “Tip-Topical Review.” (L. te 
R.) James S. McCullough, advertising manager, The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company; R. C. Byler, advertising manager, SKF Industries; William 
K. Hoffman and A. P. Gummaer, "Textile Age"; J. Haynes Fuller, “Mill & Factory.” 3: J. F. Apsey, standing left, listening to the remarks of 
chapter president Louis F. Cahn, preceding the presentation of a gavel for meritorious service as president the previous year. Other mem 
bers of this Baltimore chapter group are: (seated, L. to R.) M. J. Donahue, advertising manager, Anchor Post Fence Company; Mrs. 
F. P. Kennedy, assistant to president, Gathmann Engineering Company and chapter treasurer; Henry G. Erck, vice-president, Van Sant 
Dugdale & Co., chapter secretary. 4: (L. to R.) Scott Robertson. and Homer J. Buckley, Homer J. Buckley & Associates, enjoying 4 laugh 
at the Chicago chapter meeting with Ruth Barr of Russell T. Gray agency and Carl Zahner, Simmons-Boardman Publications. 5: Florence 
Gillman and Harriette Boyd, of NIAA headquarters, getting dinner tickets from W. L. Goepel, “MacRae's Blue Book,” at CIAA meeting 
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When There’s More 
than Meets the Eye 


“Eyes that see, yet see not” have been reported roving the earth as far back as the end 
of B.C. Even in the so-called OPEN warfare of today there are many hidden elements 
that men of average vision can not see. The human optic does not have sufficient range, 
in distance or in periphery. Moreover, there is the limitation of seeing without compre- 
hending. And that, it appears, is the meaning of the parable “Having eyes, yet seeing not’. 


Seeing without fully comprehending is a 
limitation most of us have. In the contem- 
plation of the Arts and Sciences the limita- 
tions of the average mind are even more pro- 
nounced. 


Engineering comes in the realm of Arts and 
Sciences. It has so many angles, and reaches 
into sO many spheres, that its potential 
power for progress can be applied only to the 
extent that ENGINEERING minds pool 
their resources and work together. It <i 
that high purpose . . . the pooling of engi- 
neering and industrial resources that eminent 
engineers set into motion a co-operative ac- 
tivity which has been growing in scope and 
in influence for sixty-five years. 


When the demon of war sunk his ugly fangs 
into what he thought to be a cream puff he 
may have struck much that was soft, but 
underneath and beyond the range of the av- 
erage human eye he struck a deep strata of 
unyielding resistance. More than that, he 
encountered a dynamic force which had the 
capacity to strike back with the power of 
highly co-ordinated action. And thus it was 
that all the basic engineering and industrial 
resources sprung to multiplied virility and 
agility in the form of design and production, 
and with results far beyond anything any 
amount of scattered achievements, however 
prolific, could have accomplished. 





Engineers with eyes that saw the significance 
of what had been created up to 65 years ago, 
plus the possible impact of those sum-total 


accomplishments on further progress, con- 
ceived the idea of bringing together the 
widely scattered engineering skills, and 
through co-operative endeavor give greater 
impetus to engineering progress and indus- 
trial advancement. And so when this war 
came upon us, the great basic and latent en- 
gineering and production potentialities were 
quickly translated into effective actualities. 


When the time comes for a quick turn in the 
direction of peaceful pursuits, these same 
engineering resources will be ready to go 
into action with even greater effectiveness, 
because the highly organized co-operative 
activities of The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers will be more far-reaching 
and virile than ever. 


It is to these basic engineering and industrial 
services that MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING is dedicated. And being so dedicated, 
it high-lights the new and significant in 
engineering progress as unfolded by the far- 
flung activities of engineers and industry 
through the A.S.M.E. 


Your problem of making high-calibre engi- 
neers and industrial executives aware of 
your Capacity to serve them is greatly sim- 
plified when your advertising appears in 
the A.S.M.E. publication, MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


Your products and service story will then 
come within the range of eyes and minds that 
can see, understand, interpret, and apply. 











MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Despite the remarkable gains 


made by the Allies so far in the 
ar, there is no letup in the de- 


mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 
Your advertisement in the next 


issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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President Dolan recommended that the 
principle of succession to office be 
abolished and that officers should be 
elected on the basis of merit and de- 
votion to the service of the association. 


IMC St. Louis Gets 
New Officers 


At the largest installation party 
held by the St. Louis chapter, new 
officers took over the reins. 

Installed in the chairs are: Arthur 
Koehler, Frank Adam Electric Com- 
pany, president; Harry L. Nagel, 
American Paint Journal, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. Maescher, Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Outgoing officers, in reporting the 
status of IMC, pointed to an increase 
of membership from 74 to 88. Fun 
and pleasure reigned at the party in 
typical St. Louis fashion. 


Chicago Sees New NIAA Film 


Feature of the recent CIAA, Chi. 
cago chapter meeting was the ney 


NIAA film, “Basic Procedures of 
Successful Market Determination” 
Many enthusiastic comments wer 


voiced on the fine job the film dog 
in outlining the steps to be taken jp 
beginning a study of industrial mar. 
kets. 

Preceding the showing of the film, 
Robert H. Perry, regional business 
consultant, U. §. Department of Com. 
merce, Chicago, told of some of the 
services that the department can ren. 
der to industrial marketers. He pointed 
out that considerable unpublished in. 
formation is available from the file 
of the department, much of it on 
IBM cards that can be run off to meet 
certain requirements. 

The department also has a great 
deal of information on export mar- 
kets that is available to advertisers, 
All that needs be done is write or 
visit one of the regional offices on a 





1: Herbert R. Hanson, advertising manager, The Pfaudler Company, and president of the 


Rochester chapter. 


2: A group at a recent Newark chapter meeting. 


(L. to R.) K. Ww. 


Bailey, vice-president, O. S. Tyson Company; W. J. Antener, advertising manager, Walker- 
Turner Company; J. M. Wylie, plan engineer, Lislie Company; Ivor B. Watts, Americas 
Transformer Company; Ted Boyer, “Pencil Points"; W. B. Dillingham, Reinhold Publishing 


Company, and P. E. Moreton, P. E. Wilcox, Inc. 


3: Diners at a Boston chapter meeting. 


(L. to R.) D. H. White, “Textile Age"; F. C. Noyes, Horton-Noyes Company; C. E. Sullivan, 
The Foxboro Company; W. P. Meigs, Jr., Horton-Noyes Company; Paul C. Bunker, The 
Foxboro Company; B. R. Baker, “New Equipment Digest"; and Alan Brown, W. H. Nichols 


and Sons. 


4: W. Lane Witt, managing editor, “Industrial Marketing" giving The Copy 


Chasers’ comments at a Rochester chapter meeting. 5: Carl E. Sullivan, vice-president, The 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., TAA, listening to R. W. Carney, Coleman Lamp & Stove 
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‘ATF TYPES MAKE A HOUSE ORGAN CPAR 


"Mopern Puarmacy has a select but busy audience... the 
pharmacists of the United States. So, to help keep our pages 
fesh and inviting, we constantly vary the format and typog- 
nphy. The great diversity of ATF faces is a splendid aid in 
this respect .. . particularly Onyx, Stymie, Brush, Spartan, 
ind Balloon, which are our frequent choice. Their fine draw- 
ng and legibility make a strong and pleasing display. Fhey 
combine especially well. And their vigor and variety enable 


Ws to engage and hold the attention of our readers.” 


AINE: AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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’ 


says WALTER M. CHASE 


Editor, Modern Pharmacy 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


You can get a copy of the ATF Red Book of types, 
or single page showings including complete alphabets 
of any faces you wish, by sending for them on your 
letterhead. The following are the types used or men- 
tioned in this advertisement. 


Stymie Bold 


Crash NK 


Spartan Black 
Bulmer Roman 
BALLOON EXTRABOLD 
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Mr. S. J. O'Brien is President of the | was 
New York firm which bears his name. ; 

on all Invoices 
In addition to directing a successful f ™ rd Delivery Stes 
business, he is President of the influ- P™** 
ential Electrical & Gas Association of 
New York, a member of the Execytive 



















Buying! 


3 O'BRIEN , ine 
{24 West 124th Street, New ¥ 
-_—— - 
_ ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
MOTOR & ELEVATOR REPAIRS 
March 6 


Committee of the Adequate Wiring Cay_Ne® +9 
Bureau, and Treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Electrical Contracting Assn. 7. 
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PURCHASE wro 1 4( 
ORDER - 
This number must appesr OF Slips. : Galv 
Packages. ond Delivery Central 
Cases, . 60 000 circ: vc & Br. 
Name 


Every O’Brien purchase order speci- 
fies the make as well as the technical 
characteristics of each item. There is 
no vagueness here! This is BUYING 
POWER! 


By - 





os LB & Covers 





0,000 es at sehen 
900 ft. Steed & THR 2 Recent be Mc proximo, regular discounts beind ov Purchasing Depart 
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5. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
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wis Wherever you find an Electrical Contracting sub- 


griber, you find a man with buying power. These 
waders include both electrical contractors and chief 
dectricians in large industrial plants—two groups 
which form the electrical construction and mainte- 
nance market.* 

Both groups are alike in their common interest in 
problems of product selection, application and opera- 
tion. That is why both groups read Electrical Contracting. 





——Flhey are alike, too, in having buying power—the author- 
_——ity to decide what, and whose, products they will use. 
___—-§ By way of example, we offer a factual report on the 

Btuying methods of S. J. O’Brien, Inc., a leading New 


York electrical contractor. This company serves hun- 
dreds of customers, and its work ranges from the repair 
of battle-damaged transports to the installation and 


——Fmaintenance of large wiring jobs in industrial and 
——F commercial buildings. It operates a modern motor ser- 
___—fyice shop as an auxiliary to its contracting business. It 
___—4employs several hundred skilled workmen. - 


Mr. O’Brien says, “We are organized to tackle almost 
ay kind of electrical work, and our staff has to be 
expert in the selection of the right product for each 
application. Usually, we have a lot of authority to buy 
what we think most suitable for a given installation, but 
conditions vary with the kind of work. 

“For example, on shipboard work there are always 
rather definite specifications giving make and model 
of the materials. Even at that, we frequently follow our 
own judgment in the final selection. That is mighty 





se iecessary when fast delivery may be of paramount 


— 
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ical 
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importance. 

“On the other hand, when we do work for our ex- 
tensive list of private, industrial and commercial custom- 
ers, our engineering staff specifies the materials we will 
use. Due to their many ‘years of experience with electri- 
tal products, they are well qualified to supervise both 
design and installation. 

“Ninety percent of our business is on a cost-plus 
basis. This means that our customers rely on our skill 
in product selection to guarantee them a completely 
satisfactory job. Many of our customers, incidentally, 
have been on our books for fifteen to twenty years. 





‘The electrical construction and maintenance market is 
defined as that part of the great electrical industry which 
designs, installs and maintains electrical systems in industrial 
plants, commercial buildings, institutions, mines and ship- 
vrds, and in the home. It forms a billion-dollar a year mar- 
for electrical, electronic and allied products. 
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W e ig ...-¥ou Make a Sale Only 
When You Sell The Man 


With Buying Power 


“Obviously, this success is founded on doing each 
job right. We never would get repeat business if we 
were sloppy in product selection. We really study elec- 
trical materials, and we know the good and bad points 
of just about every device on the market. When we 
place an order, we specify exactly what we want — and 
we make sure we get what we order.” 

That is BUYING POWER. 

S. J. O’Brien, Inc., are neither buying influences, nor 
a link in the chain of distribution. They are buyers. 

If yqur product is named on their purchase order, 
you get the business. If your name is not on the order, 
you do not get the business. 

That is why Electrical Contracting should be the 
keystone of your advertising schedule. Through it you 
will reach 17,000 key men in the electrical construction 
and maintenance fields. This total includes electrical 
contractors, industrial plant chief electricians, motor 
repair shops, consulting firms, inspectors —an all-elec- 
trical audience with BUYING POWER. 





330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Public 
Works 


———— 
ONE Magazine 








Sewage Disposal, Streets and 
Highways, Water Works, Airports 
are related Activities 


ECAUSE so many engineers and 

superintendents have charge of 
more than one public works activity, 
PUBLIC WORKS covers ai// their in- 
terests in one magazine—and reaches 
all the important buying influences in 
this big market 


PUBLIC WORKS’ audited circulation 
blankets this specialized engineering 
and construction market without waste 
In a recent unbiased survey covering 
a large cross-section of the engineers 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 
most useful magazine to them editori- 
ally. In addition, our special market 
surveys—free to advertisers — help 
manufacturers locate prospects for im- 
mediate post-war sales. 


For full information write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


308 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


* gon DEPARTMEW 


i) HAVE YOU 
ASKED YOUR AGENCY 
TO CHECK THIS STORY? 


The West is the most rapidly expanding 
industrial area in the country today. The 
West offers unlimited possibilities for 
alert manufacturers who wish to get in on 
the ground floor of this tremendous mar 


ket for the present and the future 


FREE! 


Write today for complete market facts 


and helpful tips on selling the industrial 
West 


«+ 


We'll also send you a detailed | 
f all recent western industrial develorg 


ments. under no obligation 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 
shers of WESTERN 


TRUCTION NEW 


503 MARKET STREET 


San Francisco, California 
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Council, Western New England chapter. 
Roger T. Lyman, 


of the chapter; 


specific marketing problem. The local: 
| consultant can quickly tell you what 


they have or can get for you. 


McKiernan, president, 
McKiernan Company, 
just returned from 
told something of the 


George F. 
George F. 
printers, who 
Washington, 
discussions taking place there on the 
third and fourth 


matter of inc reasing 


class mail rates. 


He stated that consideration was 
being given to upping mail rates on 
catalogs as much as 50 per cent and 
parcel post rates 33 per cent. He sug- 
gested that users of mail would do well 
to write their congressmen protesting 
such increases where they would im- 


pose hardships. 


1, 2, 4, and 6: Scenes from "The Tip-Topical Review, 


tising. 


Rockbestos Products Corporation; 





Mrs. Jessica Jones and Miss Edith Wooton, 


Activities of the Chapters 


To aid program chairmen, this colump 
gives names and subjects of speakers 4 
chapter meetings. Resumes of talks, whey 
received and where practicable, will be 
reviewed elsewhere in the department 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER. Speaker: 
Richard H. Hooper, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Radio Cor. 
poration of America, Chicago. Sub. 
ject: “The Future of Television.” 
LOS ANGELES CHAPTER. Speaker: G. 
D. Crain, Jr., editor and publisher, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Chicago, 
Subject: “Research in Industrial Ad- 
vertising.” 
S peaker: 
U. S. Department 


YOUNGSTOWN CHAPTER. 


Robert L. Whaley, 


" Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phile- 
delphia, Ad-Versities of 1945; a skit of 13 scenes satirizing all interests in industrial adver 
3: The speakers’ table at a recent meeting of the Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Present are: E. M. Heery, advertising manager, 
chapter president and advertising 
manager, The Torrington Mfg. Company; D. E. Buckwell, The Stanley Works, and secretary 


both of Wiremold Products 


| Company. 5: G. K. Thornton, sales promotion manager, Cuno Engineering Company, Met 
| dan, Conn., telling the New York chapter about a recent market study made by his company 
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& Commerce. Subject: “Department 
g Commerce’s Aides to Industrial 
Yarketers.” 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER. Speaker: 
ames R. Kearney, Jr., president, 
NIAA, St. Louis. Subject: “Plans and 
Aspirations of NIAA.” 

ROCHESTER - SYRACUSE CHAPTER. 
Saker: Franklin Johnston, publisher, 
The American Exporter, New York. 
wbject: A report of current develop- 
ments South of the Border; based on 
;recent visit to Mexico. 

WESTERN NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER. 
Speaker: Hal Darrow, eastern editor, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, New York. 
Subject: The Copy Chasers’ review of 
members’ advertising. 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER. Speaker: Leo 
§. Rosencrans, Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Cleveland. Subject: 
“Fighting the War with Films, and 
Commercial Movies in the Postwar 
World.” 

NEWARK CHAPTER. Speaker: Dr. L. 
C. Lockley, manager, market study 
division, E. I. duPont deNemours, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Subject: ““How 
Market Study Is Working for Indus- 
try.” 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 54] 


Advertising Course 


President Hanson was an ex-officio 
member. A series of four meetings 
completed the outline which fell nat- 
urally into three sections. 


Advertising a Selling Force 


Section one was titled, ‘“Advertis- 
ing as a Sales Tool.” This section 
differs from all previous texts in that 
it attempts to evaluate advertising 
properly as a creative selling force 
and to establish its rightful position 
in the business cycle. It equips stu- 
dents with a practical, hard-boiled 
philosophy most helpful to a proper 
understanding of advertising. 

There are five chapters on this sub- 
ject starting with Chapter I; a history 
of advertising which defines its posi- 
tion in the business economy. 

The second chapter is titled, “Re- 
lationship of Advertising to Sales,” 
and it treats advertising as a tool of 
selling. 

Chapter III, “Analyzing the Sales 
Problem,” treats further on the funda- 
mentals of the problems that adver- 
tising is to solve. 

Chapter IV, “Fitting Advertising 
to Sales Strategy,” indicates how ad- 
Vertising is put to work on a sales 
problem. 

Chapter V_ discusses, ‘Executive 
Duties of an Advertising Manager,” 
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indicating the manner in which the 
advertising manager enters into the 
sales picture. 

The second section is devoted to 
the “Execution of the Advertising 
Program,” and indicates the basic steps 
to be taken. It tells how to arrive at 
an advertising theme, how to select 
media, how to interpret the advertis- 
ing theme, illustrate and produce it. 

The third section is entitled, “How 
to Use Various Media,” and has some 
12 chapters devoted to all of the vari- 
ous types of advertising media and 
goes into detail on the way in which 
these should be used most effectively. 

Throughout the syllabus much 
thought has been given to the posi- 
tion of advertising as a sales tool. 
Great stress has been made on the in- 
ter-relation of the two and every ef- 
fort is made to avoid advertising for 
advertising’s sake. 

Upon completion of the syllabus it 
was referred to the larger committee 
for comments and advice. Follow- 
ing this, the chairman of the sub- 
committee prepared the final outline. 
This, in turn, was then given to the 
assignment committee headed by Wal- 
lace Lockwood. It was then distrib- 
uted to the entire membership of the 
Central New York Industrial Adver- 
tisers and each member was asked to 
pick out the section that he would 
like to do. 

On the basis of the return cards the 
chairman made some 32 assignments 
and set a deadline for the completion 
of those assignments. At this writing 
better than 50 per cent of the assign- 
ments have been completed and turned 
in to the editor of the project, Jack 
Knabb of the Knabb Advertising 
Agency. 

The editorial committee is next ex- 
pected to work on the various sec- 
tions to effect a uniformity of style, 
prepare illustrations, displays, etc. This 
work is expected to be completed by 
July 1 so that it can be used as a 
text for a course to be taught in the 
coming fall. 


Course to Be Offered in Coming Fall 


Two of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of Rochester have shown 
a great deal of interest in this pro- 
gram. Upon its completion the course 
will be submitted to these institutions 
for final comment and approval, and 
an arrangement will be made with 
one of them to present the course 
starting late in September. 

It is intended to be sufficiently thor- 
ough so that students who have com- 
pleted the course will be sufficiently 
trained to take jobs in an advertising 
department or in an agency and be of 
immediate worth to their employers 
with a minimum of training. 























a vital advertising market 
place for the following types 
of products and services— 


TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 


e 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
a 


HANDLING and LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 


a 
PACKING and SHIPPING MATERIALS 


+ 
FREIGHT IDENTIFICATION SUPPLIES 


No other single 100% pre- 
paid (ABC-ABP) publication 
offers this concentrated market. 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 


TRAFFIC WORL 


(WEEKLY 





n 





4f)p 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS BEG 
418 SO. MARKET ST. 


o 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 
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See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 
Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 
Data Book, for complete coverage in- 
formation, etc. 


American Furniture Mart 
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Reference Data 

















666 Lake Shore Drive bag Ry pod 
Chicago 11, Illinois ae 
e — 
DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 


CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 

company, your products, your 

competitors, their products? 
We can tell you, 

because 

We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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New Names 


@ Fdit, a how-to-do-it type of mag- 
azine expressly conceived for the edi- 
torial fraternity, will make its first 
appearance in May. Published by the 
publishers of Magazine World, the 
new periodical will be edited by 
Robert Newcomb, originator and first 
editor of “Stet.” 

Designed by Heyworth Cambell, 
Edit will feature special contribu- 
tions from its field. A department will 
be devoted to house publications, while 
another department will be concerned 
with the problems of the woman edi- 
tor. The latter department will be 
headed by Marg Sammons, joint edi- 
tor with Mr. Newcomb of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company’s 
“Copper Commando.” 

The offices of the new publication 
will be located at 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York City. 


@ Corrosion and Material Protection, 
instituted to disseminate information 
on new developments in protective 
coatings, in methods of protection, in 
ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, will 
make its initial appearance in April 


Richard Rimbach is editor and pub- 
lisher. Publication offices are at 1131 
Wolfendale Street, Pittsburgh 12. 


Corrosion will be published month- 
ly on the tenth, last forms closing on 
the twenty-fifth of the month pre- 
ceding date of issue; type page size 
7x10 inches, trim size 8x11¥% inches. 
Recognized agencies’ commission will 
be 15 per cent. 


@ George J. Huebner, publisher of 
Tool & Die Journal, will launch a 
companion business paper, to be called 
Industrial Plastics. The first issue of 
the new magazine will appear in April. 
Paul L. Reed has been appointed edi- 
tor; E. Willard Pennington, associate 
editor; and Warren V. Prince and 
Gordon B. Thayer, contributing 
editors. 

Presented on a two-column page, 
the policy of the 6 x 85-inch pocket- 
size magazine will be to disseminate 
technical data on the design and con- 
struction of molds and tools, and prac- 


Vublishing 


tical information about their use jp 
the manufacture of plastics and rub. 
ber parts. 


Editorial Angles 


@ Trafic World will accept adver. 
tising for three column makeup, be. 
ginning with the March 31 Perfecr 
Shipping Annual issue. Columns yil 
be 14 picas made up into a 7'4x10- 
inch type page. 

Other format changes announced 
include redesigning of department 
heads and relocation of various fea- 
tures. 


@ Keynoted upon the theme, “50 
years of progress telescoped into the 
past five . . .,” the 1945 Plastic; 
Catalog of 1,200 pages presents the 
facts and figures on how the plastics 
industry met the challenge of the war. 


Postwar designing is given a sub- 
stantial section of the catalog sug- 
gesting many new and novel applica- 
tions being contemplated by the in- 
dustry. A new statistical information 
section gives figures on production, 
increase in number of presses, as well 
as the number of companies engaged 
in the use of plastics; engineering de- 
sign and newly developed materials 
also make up a new department. 


The catalog contains eight charts 
of tabular information and a direc- 
tory to all branches of the plastics in- 
dustry. 


@ Listing more than 70,000 buyers 
and agents, the 1945 edition of th 
Market Guide For Latin America 
being distributed by its publisher, 
American Foreign Credit Underwrit- 
ers Corporation. Each listing shows 
full company name and trade style, 
street and postal address, line of busi- 
ness, along with credit and capital 
rating. 


Personals 


@ Nathaniel Beck, for the past three 
years in the U.S. Army Air Forces, 
and recently retired with the rank of 
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captain, has joined the Putman Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, as district 
manager of the Philadelphia area. He 
will represent Chemical Preview and 
Food Preview. 


@ Donald T. Sutte, advertising man- 
ager of the Inland Printer, has re- 
signed to become vice-president and 
treasurer of Electro-Matic Engraving 
Company, Chicago. 


@ Walter F. Crowder, former chief 
of the Distribution Division of the 
Bureau of For- 
ign and Do- 
mestic Com- 
merce, has joined 
the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Com- 
pany as executive 
editor of Mill 
Supplies. He suc- 
ceeds A. M. Mor- 
ris, who assumed 
the editorial re- 
sponsibilities tem- _— Dr. W. F. Crowder 
porarily, in addi- 

tion to his other duties, following the 
death of J. J. Welch. 

Dr. Crowder has been associated 
with the Bureau for nine years. He 
was editor of ““The Survey of Current 
Business” and directed many of the 
Bureau’s research and statistical studies 
as they related to the wholesale, retail 
and service trades. 


@ A. E. Larson, former head of ad- 
vertising and promotion for Consoli- 
dated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, 
has joined the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, Chicago, as sales promotion 
manager of the book division and 
manager in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion for Flying, Popular 
Photography, Radio News, Radio 
Electronic Engineering, and Industrial 
Aviation. 


@ M. E. Thompson, formerly design 
engineer for American Locomotive 
Company, Hercules Motors, and Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, has 
been made associate editor of Diesel 
Power and Diesel Transportation. 


@ Ralph W. Harker has been named 
Pacific Coast representative of Radio- 
Craft magazine. 


@ Robert J. Bayer, assistant editor 
of Trafic World since 1934, has been 
named editor, succeeding Henry A. 
Palmer who retired after 30 years as 
editor. Mr. Bayer, who also edits 
World Ports, will, in addition, edit 
Trafic Bulletin and Daily Traffic 
World. 
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THE Postwar “future 
OF THE APPLIANCE INDUSTRY 


. . told factually, authorita- 









tively in the new 412-page 
book GREAT DAY COMING! 
by a recognized leader in the 
home appliance field . . . 


; GEORGE F. TAUBENECK 


. editor of AIR CONDI- 
TIONING & REFRIGERATION 
NEWS for the past 14 years. 
A keen student of business 
and its trends, his opinions 
-—expressed before industry 
meetings and in his ACRN 


editorials—are accepted as 


pore i’ 
‘ authoritative. He writes in- 
. ! ; on terestingly, with an ease — 
* : i” and charm few can match. 
Var. roa 


Refrigeration, air conditioning and 
home appliances are among the most important of the consumers durable 
goods that will lead the nation to rapid economic recovery after Victory. 


GREAT DAY COMING! is devoted to a thorough appraisal of this important 
segment of the consumers durable goods field, with special emphasis 
being placed on the distribution side of the picture. Postwar problems 
in production, marketing, the shifting distribution pattern, selling and 
service —the unprecedented sales possibilities awaiting distributors and 
dealers—and timely and thorough studies of the coming markets for home 
freezers, television, locker storage plants, automatic laundries and other 
aids to better living. The author knows the answers, and has the ability 
to write what he knows convincingly, accurately and interestingly. 


IN short, GREAT DAY COMING! tells you what’s ahead in the appli- 
ance field. You will find it worth many times its moderate cost in pro- 
viding valuable, factual information you can-use in your business or 


on your accounts. 


Mail us your $3 while limited edition 
check today for 


lasts (postpaid) 





BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 5239 cass AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Because of the highly essential nature 
of this field the market for equipment 
is constant, and post-war requirements 
will reach unprecedented highs due to 
such curtailments as have been neces- 
sary. Information on the dual market of 
water works and sewerage plants is 
given in detail in the data listed on 
page 415 by Water Works & Sewerage 
magazine. The editorial scope and edi- 


For Data on Water Works & Sewerage... 

































torial staff is described and charts illus. | Da 
trate the circulation coverage and the 
growth in advertising volume since 
1935. This increase, amounting to over 
300% in nine years, coupled with a 
circulation renewal percentage of 
70.98, demonstrates the effectiveness 
of the publication's editorial perform- 
ance. This is one of the Gillette 


publications. 
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MEDIA DATA IN f ED! 

a ie Corp 
Abernethy Publishing Co. tie E 
Advertising Age ic EB 
Airports ; 's Revie 
American Artisan trical B 
American Automobile (Overseas Edition) trical C 
American Builder rical E 
American Exporter trical J 


American Hairdresser trical S. 
American Hotel Journal trical Vi 
American Lumberman trical V 
American Machinist tricity « 


American Miller and Processor tronics 








American Nurseryman Exporta¢ 
American Restaurant Magazine Taller 
Architectural Forum yneering 
Architectural Record tory Ma 
A.S.M.B. Mechanical Catalog ceutic 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Imple 
Automovil Americano, El Engine 
Aviation Equipment ne; 
Aviation Equipment Red Book ists’ Re 
Aviation Maintenance Indus 
Bakers Helper Packe 
Bakers Weekly Previt 
Bedding » a 
Boat and Equipment News t's Ca 
Boating Industry tt Publi 
Breskin Publishing Corporation Py 
Brewers Digest Hlette Pul 


Brick & Clay Record it Publis 

Building Supply News ire Publi 

Business Publishers International Corporstiet re J 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and Indust? Diy: Pi. 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets ti 

Caminos Y Calles 

Canner, The 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News 

Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Corporaties 

Ceramic Industry . 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Communications 

Composite Catalog 

Conover-Mast Publications 

Cotton 

D and W 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress 
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CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio Street + 


nd select media for industrial adver- 
sing campaigns. They know the task 
made simpler and easier by use of 
e Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
etisers and their agencies refer to it 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. * 
Garfield Building 


media. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. a 
Russ Building 


See The Market Data Book 


Data of this type on 200 industrial 
blications are filed in The Market 
ata Book. Their publishers use this 
ethod of helping advertisers evaluate 


constantly and call it an indispenable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

‘Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 


ARKET DATA BOOK 


LOS ANGELES, 14 


NEW YORK, 18 
330 W. 42nd Street 








‘AN SEDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


lition) 


bie Corporation, F. W. 
matic Engineering 
metic Engineering Catalog Directory 
m's Review 
btrical Buyers Reference 
metrical Contracting 
btrical Equipment 
trical Manufacturing 
trical South 
etrical West 
ptrical World 
Petricity on the Farm 

nics 
Exportador Americano 
Taller Mecanico Moderno 

ing and Mining Journal 

tory Management and Maintenance 
eeutico, El 
Implement News 
Engineering 
t Owner 
ists’ Review 
Industries 
Packer, The 
Preview 
ndry, The 
mer's Canadian Trade Directories 
tt Publications 
: y panlcations, Inc. 

te Publishing Company 
t Publishing Company 
Publishing Co. 
mare Age 
Piping & Air Conditioning 
ting & Ventilating 
itheock’s Latin-American Catalogs 
tock Publishing Co. 
: anagement 
tl Management 

Monthly 
tnd Refrigeration 
ment and Tractor 
rial Bulletin 
rial Equipment News 
ial Finishing 
ial Heating 
mal Marketing 
ria] Publications, Inc. 
try and Power 
eria Internacional 
eria Sanitaria 
t¢ Printer 
itutions 
























Keeney Publishing Company 

Log, The 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 

Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum ——— 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Directory 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product ~~ 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
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Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 

Sweet’s File, Architectural and Sweet's File 
for Builders 

Sweet’s File, Engineering 

Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries 

Sweet’s File for Power Plants 

Sweet’s File for the Process Industries 

Sweet’s File for Produet Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Rex Wadman Publications 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 

World Petroleum 

Yachting 
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Reach Key Buyers 


By advertising in American 
Metal Market you reach 
15,000 key consumers, dis- 
tributors, and producers of 
steel and metal products. 
(Reader survey shows over 
15,000 readers of over 6100 
paid copies.) Over 3900 are 
chairmen, presidents, pro- 
prietors or purchasing offi- 
cials. Investigate. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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Trade and Industrial Activity Hold Steady 


Business activity remains very close to the peak 
and have become more stable at the high levels that 
have been maintained for many months. The gen- 
eral average of all business, including retail trade 
and industrial production, is close to 11 per cent 
higher than even the very high rate of a year ago. 


Not only has the total volume of all business 
transactions remained relatively stable but also the 
variations among different parts of the country and 
different industries are somewhat less than they 
have been. In a few places, the volume of trade and 
industry is around 25 per cent higher than last year, 
while in other places it is a littl below. In most 
sections, however, the rate is not far from the 
national average of 11 per cent higher. 


These trends are expected to continue for some 
time with not more than minor declines until the 
war in Europe ends. As long as such enormous 
amounts of money are spent by the government, 
business volume is sure to remain high. When those 
expenditures are reduced, many extensive modifica- 
tions can be expected among communities and 
among industries. 


The gains in business volume over last year have 
been greatest in five regions, although the increase 
has been almost as great in the industrial region 
around the Great Lakes. The largest areas of in- 
creased business are in the South and Southeast. 
The region around New York is not so large, but 
the increase in business volume has been even greater 
than in other places. Activity along the West coast, 
especially in California and Oregon has made further 
gains on top of an unusually high level during the 
last two years. Another area of better-than-average 
improvement is the northern part of farming region 
of the Middle West. 


In the New England states, business has been 
improving some in recent weeks after the transpor- 


Churchward Names 
Royal & deGuzman 


Churchward & Co., West Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of Steelcraft boats, 
has appointed Royal & deGuzman, New 
York agency, to handle its advertising 
and public relations. 

Boating publications, consumer 
and direct mail will be used. 


New Ad Manager at Haskelite 


Following the transfer of its former 
advertising manager, C. R. oss, to its 
St. Louis sales office, Haskelite Mfg. Cor- 
poration, Grand Rapids, Mich., maker of 
Plywood, Plymetl, Phemaloid and Ply- 
mold, has appoined Gladys E. Mitchell as 


successor to the position. 


media 


tation difficulties during the winter. It is stil] ; 
little below the national average, however, and som 
further lagging is expected. War production ther 
is going on a high rate, although there has been, 
slight slowing down in shipbuilding. Shortages ¢ 
labor and materials among many of the consume 
goods industries, especially textiles and shoes, hav 
kept business from expanding as much as it would 
if these industries could produce all the goods thy 
could sell to consumers with current high income 


Conditions have become more favorable in th 
farming districts of the Middle West. The mos 
serious shortages of farm labor and machinery ae 
being partly made up and farm income is being 
maintained. Demand for farm products will con 
tinue to be large for some time after war condition 
change. It will keep both income and volume d 
production high. Business volume is somewhat better 
in the northern states of the Middle West, but itis 
also good in the central regions and in the South 
west. 


Industries along the west coast are keeping up tk 
high rate of output which they have maintained for 
several years. The greatest increases have been 
the manufacture of aircraft and in the building o 
ships, which constitute the major war industries 
that region. Indications point toward continued high 
levels of activity, but probably no great further in 
creases can be expected. 


The trend of business in Canada is about the same 
as in the United States. In some places the increax 
has been a little greater and the war industries at 
turning out enormous quantities of equipment an 
supplies. The greatest improvement over last yea 
has been in the industrial region north of the Grex 
Lakes and along the St. Lawrence river. Agricul 
tural conditions are also more favorable than they 
have been. The outlook is for continued stability # 
the present high level of business activity. 


in — —— 


Pulverizing Machinery to Lewin 
Pulverizing Machinery Company, Sum 
mit, N. J., manufacturer of pulverizets, 
grinders and mixers, has appointed the 
industrial division of the A. ‘V. Lewn 
Company, Newark, N. J., to handle # 


account. 


Shaw Joins Visual Training 


R. M. W. Shaw, formerly with th 
Graham-Paige Motor Company, and 0 
16 years an advertising and sales exec 
tive with General Motors Corporation, bi 
joined the Visual Training Corporatio? 
Detroit, as account executive. 

The company is now engaged in a num 
ber of training projects for the Am 
and Navy. 
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Advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT get 
results promptly because in addition to very deep 
penetration into the administrative structure of 
hospitals our total net paid hospital circulation of 
5,629 subscriptions supplies very thorough cover- 
age of the 6,655 hospitals registered by the 
American Medical Association and the 609 
others not recognized. 


And, the near-doubling of our circulation in the 
last four and one-half years is proof of high type 
of editorial performance which is winning new 
readers every month. 


Coverage, penetration, and solid influence with 
readers are factors which can be applied to the 
sale of your products in this market. Why not 
get complete details at once? No obligation. 











For Detailed 
Reference Date 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 
















The Only Hospital Publi- 
cation which is a member 
of both the ABC and ABP. 
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FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


We can clip all, or typical, speci- 
mens of advertisements and editorial 
articles on postwar themes. Many 
organizations are building postwar 
reference files NOW. We have back 
issue files of most business papers. 

Write for Booklet No. 20. “How Busi- 
mess Uses Clippings” that shows how 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies use this service. 


BACON’SCLIPPING BUREAU 
NES FARM GENERAL 

PAPERS MAGAZINES 

CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


PERS 


2 


Chicago 
MSournal of 





THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE 
NATION'S CREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREA | 
Ga 


se 








THE BUILDERS OF 
TRL 
HOMES COULD SPECIFY 

YOUR PRODUCTS 


TELL THEM ABOUT YOUR 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


THEY READ 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
Read by 58,500 alert builders 
59 E. Van Buren Chicago 5, tll 











6é | 7 
A Journal of Constructive Help 














to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 

Air Conditioning, Warm Aljr 

Data on Heating and Roofing Trades. 

request Used year after year by over 200 

or See the Industrial Advertisers who know 
Market their market well. 

~-k SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, III. 











PREFABRICATED HOMES 


VY mt 


lishing Co., Inc. 


lilumination Pub 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 











Index to Advertisers 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News.. 161 


CERISE . bbsendecescscaseessscsncccocesces 80-81 
SD Do nk dcdenvcccaccescacsor 80-81 
PE SED. dd dadccdcccotensccadwes 72-73 
BORRTTUEE BURN cece scccceseccecscesec 122 
. see ee 32 
PE GED 660004005000 dnesacscda 31 
Amperienm TAReTMAR occ ccc cccccccccece 86 
*American Machinist Terre TTT errr 28-29 
American Metal Market ........ tases ee 
American Trade Press Clipping Bureau... 160 
American Type Founders ................ 155 
*Architectural Record .. . Second Cover 
Ce GE bh cntascacéntcckiccesacnes 153 
*Associated Business Papers .............. 101 
Automotive and Aviation Industries....... 115 
*Aviation Equipment ........ a 80-81 
*Aviation Equipment Red Book............. 80-81 
*Aviation Maintenance ...........+..: 30 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau......... ‘ok 166 
Beaverite Products ..... 76 
ME nitciktedetaevihedsecvenscadeses 160 
DD acciscduecenesedanésacenss 146 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant............ 14 
*Brewers Digest bbopenesd ébn6secanen< 130 
PE Ge GE PGRN. oc ccccccccescsaseins 133 
we EC 

*Business Publishers International Corp.... 67 
*Canadian Industrial Equipment News..... 88 
*Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corp...... 24 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co..... Third Cover 
*Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering... .84-S5 
Chicago Journal of Commerce............ 96-166 
*Coal Age , - ..- 108-100 
Commercial Illustrators, Inc.............. 82 
Cometruction Digest ...ccccccccccccccccces 22 
Construction Methods ............ 124-125 
SD DD si ccéccncdstecceteareses 82 
TE. ént6¢benedecrddadeseteuesstaveneeuas 64-65 
fF fo ee ee ere ree eT ee 126 
*Diesel Progress ........+-+ss+5 137 
*Domestic Engineering .......ccececeecess 6-7 
Bastman Kodak Company................ 83 
*Electrical Buyers Reference. ............. 90-91 
*Electrical Contracting .............ee6. 156-157 
*Electrical Manufacturing ..............«+. 93 
PRE «HEME ceedeucaccccecocsesevese 4-5 
*Electricity on the Farm..............se+. 24 
*Electronics Rcd euteceneneeeecesoncane 12 
*Engineering & Mining Journal........... 51 
*Engineering News-Record .............. 124-125 
Etching Company of America.............. 148 


*Factory Management and Maintenance. .112-113 


Pemenelt COGRPORF cccccccccccccccccccece 168 
DUGUEES GOP. cc ccccccccccescccsccesese 96 
*Foundry, The .. £60 0e6eeeenses tenon 19 
SD UND «cn cccccccéocessensesee 60 
*Gillette Publishing Company............. 36 
*Gulf Publishing Company................ 13-79 
*Haire Publishing Company............... 80-81 
*Heating & Ventilating. ................+6. 14-15 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. ..72-73, 151 
*Hospital Management ...........+-+-0e6. 165 
BeBe AVENGED casccccccoccccesccces 77 
*Industrial Equipment News.............. 26 
*Industrial Finishing ............eeeee00. 114 
BD GEES oc occccccdedccsectscees 149 
CRG GE FOGG: oc cccccceccccesssoces 117 
BIG BOD, BED cvcccccccccecscessccaces 120-121 
Iron and Steel Engineer..............-+55 9 
Pee Dele ccccccvvcccsccsccccecssccns 123 
*Keeney Publishing Company....... 72-73, 151 
Kimberly Clark Corporation.............. 12 
CREED TOME cccccosccceccccoss eocbeene 25 
SED  ctcacubadhecdnsd-déscdnecasiones 34-35 
CHPROMAS'S BOee BOG... cccccccesesececcecs 116 
Manufacturers Record .........+.+. areceve 20 


*For Detailed Reference Data, See THE MARKET DATA BOOK. 
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*Marine Catalog & Buyers’ Directory 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping Review... 
eC 
McGraw-Hill Book Company....... 
*Mechanical Engineering 
*Mechanization 
Metal Industries Catalog......... 
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Metals amd Alleys. ....cccccccess 
PUD DOD Sens cctccecccnccccenscasl 
Meyercord Company 
“Milk Plant Monthly............... 
EPC eres 
*Mill Supplies 
Modern Industry 
*Modern Plastics 


National Industrial Advertisers Association | 
National Petroleum News........... 
*National Provisioner 
Nation’s Business 
*New Equipment Digest.. 
Newsweek 


Ff , Ff ee cosas 18 
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*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue... 








*Paper Industry and Paper Werld... 
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Petroleo Interamericano ................. 
*Petroleum Engineer ....... 
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*Plant Purchesing Directory.............. 
oS ee ee ee 
*Plumbing & Heating Journal... 

CROMER ccccnsescesescses: = 

*Power Plant Engineering........ codeuel 
SPURTE TG ccccek cc cevnctvcsesdan 1). 


Prefabricated Homes is oe eda 
*Proceedings of The I. R. E.........see8- 
*Product Engineering 


*Production Engineering and Management... | 
yy PUTT TTT TT Tere ee lal 
CPURGRRI ccc cccccscccccecccessceeceses 
*Putman Publishing Company.............. fi 
PRONE ABS occcescecscocccecececcccsacun 5] 
*Railway Engineering and Maintenance... 5 
*Railway Mechanical Engineer............ a 
Sewer GR cccccccccceecsevssiaas iy 
[MeGmery Cate .cccccccccvecsccccccesce % 
*Refrigeration Service Engineer........... 1 
Remington Rand .............+:. ouseunea 
Revista Industrial ....ccccccccbecccsscess "y 
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*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. . .64-65, 12812 
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*Thomas Publishing Company..........+++: l 
*Tool & Die Journal..............seeese9 a 
rere iit 
United States News............se0e0es 
*Water Works & Sewerage.........-..000 # 
*Welding Engineer ............---0+-000"" il 
Western Construction News..........-+ ™ 
Western Industry ..........+..-e0e0e00" is 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 
industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 


step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 
Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 


' .fdiscussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 

















relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 


for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 
ial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- 
ors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others 
hil. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
kms are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 





WHAT N.I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 


@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an @N. 1. A.A. GIVES YOU 
opportunity to keep in touch prompt releases of all re- 
with general market develop- ports, studies and surveys 


which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
if the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 


promotion. ments — with shifting com- made by special N. I. A. A. 
petitive conditions in yeur committees! 
° ° ° own industry! 

Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join on Rad GIVES YOU ead O8VES YOS 
jibe N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those 
gaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 
tial products. 


the privilege eof exchanging 
ideas with leading men in 
your own industry and many 
other industries! 


first-rate speakers at the local 
monthly meetings, the _ re- 
gional and national confer- 
ences! 








If you live in or near a Chapter City, 





Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Baltimore Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Boston Los Angeles Rochester 

Buffalo Mason-Dixon Rockford 

Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cincinnati Minnesota St. Louis 

Cleveland Montreal Toledo 

Columbus New Jersey Toronto 

Detroit New York Western New England 
Houston Philadelphia Youngstown 





VATIONAL INDUSTRIAL. ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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DO YOU NEED 
A NEW PACKAGE? 


Packaging is important. A good 
package adds plus values to your 
product. Of course, attractive display 
is the first consideration, but a pack- 
age that provides convenience to deal- 
ers, when merchandising your prod- 
uct, is often a potent sales stimulant. 


Sales Survey 


A swivel chair is a poor vehicle for 
finding out what type of package is 
best suited for a product. On-the- 
ground research is the safest way to 
answer the question: ““What kind of 
package?” Such a sales survey costs 
something, but it uncovers facts 
which otherwise must be obtained 
through slow and costly trial-and- 
error methods. 


Selling to Industry 


Many industrial goods require 
special packaging and labeling. Prop- 
erly done, they assure safe transit 
in shipment ahd add plus values to 
the product. We shall be glad to dis- 
cuss packaging development with you. 





THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


= pTINe, 


m= ADVERTISING 


* 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 








*wer® CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
. 
Members of 
American Associotion of Advertising Agencies 
and 


Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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822. Power Shovels, Cranes, and 
Draglines in the Rock Products 
Industries 

A 14-page bulletin culled from the re- 
turns of two questionnaires gives lists of 
averaged figures and condensed para- 
graphs of users’ opinions of present equip- 
ment and suggestions as how to improve 


week spots. Compiled by Rock Products 


823. 1945 Shipbuilding Market 

The 32 pages of this booklet sketch 
the possibilities of the shipbuilding market 
in graphs and tables of statistics based on 
data from 1943 and 1944. Emphasis shifts 
are indicated and interpreted in terms of 
current thinking in the field as to the 
effect on the immediate market as well as 
the postwar future. 

Published by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. 


824. What's Ahead In Oilheating? 


Starting with the national prosperity 
level and spendable income, this eight- 
page study assumes what the new oil- 
burner and replacement sales must be in 
view of what has happened in that mar- 
ket in the past. 

In colorful graphs and cartoons the 
booklet surveys the field from three points 
of view: Estimates of Postwar Expansion, 
Opportunities for Dealers, and Opportu- 
nities for Men. Available from Heating 
Publishers, Inc. 


825. Postwar Building Programs of 
American Colleges and Uni- 
versities 

To outline the contemplated need for 
new buildings by over 1,700 colleges in 
the United States, The Architectural 

Forum’s nine-page bulletin digests the re- 

turns from a sample survey of 143 insti 

tutions to give a rather revealing picture 
of the rich opportunities promised for the 
builder in the educational field. 

Available from Architectural Forum 


826. What Customers Think 
about Hardwaremen 


An ll-page, two-part report of two 
studies conducted by Canadian Facts, Ltd., 
for Hardware and Metal on the Canadian 
hardware market. Part one, consisting of 
findings having to do with consumer 
opinion, deals with consumer-dealer rela- 
tions; part two, made up of dealer sugges- 
tions for the increase of business, con- 
cerns the dealer-supplier procedure. 

Published by MacLean Publishing Com- 


pany 


827. The Little Book with the 
Powerful Selling Punch 


A ten-page brochure giving informa 
tion on the plastics market. It contains 
comparisons of Plastics and Resins’ circu- 
lation with others covering the industry, 
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Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 


RESEARCH © 


also an editorial 
sponse. 


Published by Plastics and Resins. 


analysis and buyer re 


828. Opportunity No. 1 and How & 
Make the Most of It Via .., 


Southern Canner & Packer's editoris) 
survey and brief analysis of its marke 
which suggests how completely it cover, 
its region. 

Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub 
lishing Company, Inc. 


829. Opportunity No. 1 and How tp 
Make the Most of It via... 
The Southern Printer outlines trend 
in the South in brief to suggest the nature 
of the market. 
Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub 
lishing Company, Inc. 
830. Opportunity No. 1 and How to 
Make the Most of It Via.. 
Southern Jeweler, as above, a brief out 
line of trends suggesting the nature o! 
the market. 
Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub 
lishing Company, Inc. 


831. Opportunity No. 1 and How to 
Make the Most of It via... 


Southern Stationer, like the preceding, 
shows trends in this market and its ex 
pectancy. 

Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub 
lishing Company, Inc. 


832. Unpublished Data on the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


A six-page brochure report prepared 
by the staff of Southern Pulp and Paper 
Journal giving annual purchase of the in 
dustry, outside of capital investment, in: 
dexed by product, i.e., chemicals, grinding 
wheels, shipping department supplies, etc 
and illustrated with a simplified flow chart 

Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub 


lishing Company, Inc. 


833. Report on Reports 

Actually what its title implies—a re 
port on reports—explaining the develop 
ment of annual reports, how they are pre 
pared, and what they can do—this lt 
page booklet tells the story of the Picto 
graph Corporation's part in helping t 
make its clients’ annual reports show what 
and do what clients wants them to do. 

Available from the Pictograph Corp 
ration 


834. Hospital Management 
Newsletter 

A monthly spot newsletter supplement 
ing the monthly issues of Hospital Maw 
agement with between-issue news _briels 
of importance and interest to its subscrib 
ers and those interested in the hospital 
market in general. 


Published by Hospital Management. 
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You’re performing a real service for Amer- 





ica when you salvage every possible pound of wastepaper. Whether you're a volunteer curb man, 
or the head of a business! More than 700,000 war needs now are supplied by paper, and never 
has there been a more urgent need for it. Because fewer men are cutting pulpwood, wastepaper 


must provide more of the paper this war demands. It is up to all of us to collect wastepaper now, 


and continue this even after V-E Day. Turn in every pound you can, and in your advertising urge 





MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 














M&F CIRCULATION CENSUS 
A SPACEBUYER'S YARDSTICK 





EXCLUSIVE PLAN WELCOMED 
BY ADVERTISERS SEEKING 
DETAILED COVERAGE FACTS 





The day is past when advertisers will accept the loose 
term “blanket coverage” as sufficient evidence of a pub- 
lication’s worth. That’s why Mill & Factory’s unique 
Census of Circulation which details the Who — What — 
Where space dollars deliver in MILL & FACTORY has 
met with so much favor among industrial advertisers. 
The facts are all there, showing 


A 


1—Total number of worthwhile indus- 
trial plants, 


2—Authoritative financial ratings of each, 


3—Names and positions of men in these 
plants who receive and read MILL & 
FACTORY regularly. 


This Circulation Census is made possible by the expe- 
rience and cooperation of the 132 leading Industrial 
Distributors in the areas analyzed. It is based on up-to- 
the-minute facts ferreted out by the 1200 salesmen of 
these distributors who are continually building and PLANT RATING & COVERAGE TABLE 


checking MILL & FACTORY’s circulation. ST. LOUIS TRADING AREA 


NO. OF PLANTS 
(branches, warehouses PLANTS RECEIVING 


AN “EYE-OPENER” FOR SALES { sxe “SSP MEA on 
4A 
& AD MANAGERS : 


41 
Advertising and Sales Managers who have seen the c 36 
"Dias ‘ th 
Census praise it... they see it as made-to-order for the — : 
‘ , MILL & FACTORY’s CIRCULATION 

factual planning today, preparing for the changes that ... covers oll worthwhile plants in trading cree 
must follow Victory. Every executive who wants to be -- reaches the men who can say YES and make it stick. 
sure his advertising dollars are delivering full value 


should see it. 





A 
<tt> 
KAA 


a 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Repre- 
sentatives, Mills Building, San Francisco 4; and Pershing Sq. 
Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 





